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THE ELECTION AT GREAT MARLOW IN 1640 1 


MARY RENO FREAR 






F THE more than thirty contested elections for seats 

in the Long Parliament, which began on November 8, 

1640,' one of the most difficult to determine was that ) 

of Great Marlow, Bucks, because of the charges brought by \ 
the contestants against one another after the original election ! 
and after the new one which was held when the first was voided. 
Few elections reveal more clearly the devices used by opposing 
candidates to win their coveted places; and concerning few do 
more complete records remain. Not only are there several ac- 
counts of the discussions of the Marlow case in the house of 
commons and in the committees which investigated it;? but in 
the manuscript of his Annals one of the candidates, Bulstrode 
Whitelocke, has left a detailed account of the affair—an account 
which was drastically abbreviated in the published versions of 

















1R. N. Kearnshaw, “The elections for the Long Parliament,’ English historical re- 
view, XXXVIII (1923), 504. 












2 One such account appears in the Verney papers: notes of proceedings in the Long 
Parliament (Camden Society, 1845), with an introductory note by the editor, John 
Bruce (pp. 1-4). 
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his memoirs.’ Many features of this case are typical of small 
borough elections in the seventeenth century. Among them are: 
the nomination of a candidate by the lord of the borough; the 
pairing of candidates in order to gain the greatest advantage 
from the first and second voices, as the two burgesses were elect- 
ed in turn;‘ the entertainment offered the voters by the rival 
candidates; the election by shouts, followed by a poll if demand- 
ed and by the drawing-up of the indenture that was to consti- 
tute the official return; and the opportunity the county sheriff 
sometimes had of choosing which of two indentures that came 
to him from a borough he should return to the crown office as 
the official one. But Marlow’s election is of interest, further, 
because, since control of the house of commons in 1640 was be- 
ing sought by both the court and the popular faction, this elec- 
tion well illustrates the mood of the time and some of the tactics 
employed. For instance, a secret election by a handful of con- 
trolled voters was used to select candidates favored by the court 
while other electors were absent at the county election; also men 
were brought in whose franchise was open to question, and the 
will of the borough lord was deliberately flouted. Still more in- 
dicative of bitter rivalry were the charges made afterward that 
political wires had been pulled to render one candidate ineligible 
for serving in parliament and to remove from the election an 
official hostile to one side. The accounts of this case show, fur- 
thermore, something of the work of the committee of privileges, 
many of the members of which were friends of the popular can- 
didates at Marlow. Royal influence had been widely used this 
year to win elections in boroughs and shires, but within the 
house experienced men of the country party had their own 

3 Whitelocke’s narrative has been drawn upon heavily for this article and, because 
it is the chief account not in print, has been quoted extensively. It occurs in the manu- 
script of his Annals at the British Museum (Additional Manuscripts, 37,343, fols. 208 
12) (hereafter cited ‘Add. MSS”’); it is missing entirely from the 1682 edition of his 
Memorials of the English affairs (London); and is scantily summarized in the larger edi- 


tion of 1853 ({Oxford], I, 108-9), as also in R. H. Whitelocke’s Memoirs, biographical and 
historical, of Bulstrode Whitelocke ({[London, 1860], p. 147). 


‘ For this custom see E. Farnham, ‘““The Somerset election of 1614,” English histori- 
cal review, XLVI (1931), 593. 
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methods for dealing with election results. The desire to aid a 
friend when they could but also to follow custom and precedent 
in making their decisions are two characteristics of the commit- 
tees on elections which this case shows.® 

Situated at the southern end of Hampden’s county of Bucks 
and just across the Thames from Berkshire, Great Marlow was 
in 1640 an unincorporated borough under the lordship of Lord 
Paget. The voters were not a closed group of burgesses but the 
inhabitants in general, some one hundred and fifty or more per- 
sons;° even the “scot and lot”’ qualification of so many boroughs 
at this period seems not to have been required here. The local 
official who received the election writ and who was responsible 
for conducting the election was John Moore, bailiff or constable 
of Marlow. As candidates, four gentlemen were presented, none 
of them residents of the borough but each having some local 
connection. Peregrine Hoby of Bisham, across the Thames in 
Berkshire, was the natural son and heir of the diplomat, Sir 
Edward Hoby.’ John Borlase |Burlace], the descendant of a 
family which had owned estates in the parishes of Little Marlow 
and Great Marlow for several generations, was a young man 
who had sat for the borough in the parliament of the preceding 
spring but whose marriage with a daughter of the attorney-gen- 
eral, Sir John Bankes, perhaps aroused distrust among the coun- 

5 Clarendon (History of the rebellion and civil wars in England, ed. Macray (Oxford, 
1888], I, 228) asserts that the popular leaders “‘took great care by their committee of 
elections to remove as many of those members as they suspected not to be inclinable to 
their passions upon pretense that they were not regularly chosen,’ basing their decisions 
rather on the qualities of the person chosen than on the wish of the qualified voters. A 
contemporary diarist, however, commenting on the voiding of elections by the parlia- 
ment, wrote: “‘I observe the sense of the house to bee that noe beggar, or man that 


received releiffe, or is not sub to Scott & Lott is capable of giving his voyce, in election 
of burgesses’’ (British Museum, Lansdowne MSS, 491, fols. 55-56). 


6 According to Verney papers, p. 3, one contestant had 113 votes and another 132. 
If these were rivals for the same voice in the election, as they seem to have been, the 
total number of voters must have been 245; but, of this number, 77 were challenged as 
almsmen not entitled to vote. Whitelocke states that about 150 had voices (Add. MSS, 
37,343, fol. 211). 


7W. Harry Rylands (ed.), The four visitations of Berkshire (‘Publications of the 
Harleian Society,’ Vols. LVI, LVII (London, 1907-8]), I, 228; II, 148-49; Dictionary of 
national biography, ‘“‘Hoby, Sir Edward”’ (hereafter cited ““D.N.B.’’). 
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try party.’ The third contestant, Gabriel Hippesley, equerry to 
the king and native of Somersetshire, was connected with Mar- 
low only through his marriage with Borlase’s widowed mother? 
and through Lord Paget, who sent to the borough a letter rec- 
ommending his election.'° The fourth man was one who, ac- 
cording to his own statement, had neither solicited the election 
nor learned until afterward that his name had been proposed. 
This was Bulstrode Whitelocke, the young Buckinghamshire 
lawyer and justice of the peace, who had recently attained 
county-wide prominence by opposing the extension of the for- 
ests and had been consulted by Hampden in the ship-money 
case.!! Of the four candidates, Hoby and .Whitelocke were coun- 
try-party men, as were the majority of the burgesses elected in 
1640 from Bucks. Hippesley was a royalist; and Borlase, al- 
though he co-operated for a time with the popular side, finally 
joined the Cavaliers, so justifying the distrust with which he 
seems to have been regarded at the start.” 

The election at Marlow occurred presumably on October 14, 
1640, after which two indentures were sent up to London. The 
first to arrive named Borlase and Hippesley and the second, 
Borlase and Hoby, Whitelocke’s name appearing upon neither.'* 

8G. E. Clokayne], Complete baronetage (Exeter, 1900-1909), II, 169; George Lips- 
comb, The history and antiquities of the county of Buckingham (London, 1847), III, 607, 
609, 613; D. and S. Lysons, Magna Britannia (London, 1806-22), I, 598 ff. 

® The Victoria history of the county of Buckingham (London, 1905-29), III, 80; Lips- 
comb, I, 310; Pink MSS (John Rylands Library, Manchester), 307, fol. 87; Calendar of 
state papers: domestic, 1619-1623 (London, 1858), p. 587. 

10 Add. MSS, 37,343, fol. 209. 

1 Thid., fols. 140, 142-43; D.N.B., ‘‘Whitelocke, Bulstrode.”’ 


12 Borlase was named on the Buckinghamshire section of the Midland Association in 
December, 1642 (Victoria history of the county of Buckingham, IV, 536), but had accepted 
the favor of a baronetcy the preceding May and was disabled as a royalist in 1644 
(G. E. C., Baronetage, I, 169; Journal of the house of commons [hereafter cited, “C.J.’’|, 
Ill, 415). 

13 Whitelocke states that Marlow’s election occurred on the day of the county elec- 
tion (Add. MSS, 37,343, fol. 211). According to the official list of Members of parliament 
(Accounts and papers, 1878, Vol. LXII), I, 485, the date of the county indenture was 
October 14; that of Borlase and Hippesley was possibly October 15; and that of Borlase 
and Hoby, October 21. Among the indentures at the Public Record Office (C. 219/43 / 
Part 1) the county indenture is now so badly worn as to make the date almost unread- 
able, but that of Hoby and Borlase is clearly October 21. 
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In spite of protests by the clerk of the crown office that he could 
accept only the return which reached him first, both indentures 
were left at his office, and to this matter the attention of the 
house of commons was soon called. Meanwhile, Whitelocke, 
who learned about the election only a few days before parlia- 
ment opened, took his own measures to bring the case before the 
house. 

At the end of October, according to Whitelocke’s account of 
the affair,'* there called on him at his law chambers in Essex 
Court “‘a country fellow in plain and mean habit,” who intro- 
duced himself as Toucher Carter, a lawyer of Great Marlow, 
and announced his news that Whitelocke had been very much 
wronged. When Whitelocke inquired how, Carter explained: 

Sir, we were lately summoned in our town to choose two burgesses for this 
parliament which is to sit within a few days. And when we were come to the 
election, Mr. Hoby, our neighbor and a very honest gentleman, was first 
named and clearly chosen for one of our burgesses. Then you were named, and 
Mr. Borlase, for the second place; and you had more voices by a great many 
for you than were for Mr. Borlase. Yet the sheriff has returned Mr. Hoby and 
Mr. Borlase and left out you, which troubles many honest men of our town, 
and they sent me up to you to acquaint you with it, and to know whether you 
will stand to them in case the election of Mr. Borlase be overthrown."® 


Whitelocke then expressed some doubt that he should have 
had so many votes in a town to which he was a stranger and 
where he had made no effort to be chosen a burgess, especially 
since Borlase was a great man and a near neighbor to the town. 
Carter’s response was that Whitelocke was far from being <« 
stranger to the town, for he was known by many there and 
“heard well of,” since he lived not far away. He added that 
Borlase was “‘too high for us” and declared a hundred persons 
would bear him witness. Learning next that several other Mar- 
low men were with Carter in town, Whitelocke asked that they 
call on him the next day for further discussion, promising, if he 
found the story true, to work with them for a new election. 
Carter was so delighted with Whitelocke’s promise that he 

14 Whitelocke’s narrative is based on Add. MSS, 37,343, fols. 208-212v. The spelling 
and punctuation have been modernized for this article. 


18 Add. MSS, 37,343, fols. 208-208v. 
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threw his hat to the ground and stamped on it, crying, “If you 
will stand by us, we will stand by you; and he be hanged at the 
town’s end if we do not carry it for you upon a new election.’’® 

One more inquiry by Whitelocke, as to whether there had 
been any other candidates at the election, brought this reply: 

There was a gentleman, a kinsman of my Lord Paget’s, whom his lordship 
recommended to us for our burgess, and thought to have carried it because he 
is lord of the town. But that will not do it in these times, blessed be God... . . 
He had but a few voices, and yet he and Mr. Borlase joined together; and I 
believe we shall hear no more of him if it come to a new election."” 


Carter returned to Whitelocke just before parliament opened, 
bringing other Marlow men as he had promised. They urged 
Whitelocke to work for a new election, expressing full confidence 
in his ability to win, “the rather because it being no corporation, 
all the inhabitants had their votes in the election, and most of 
the ordinary people would be certainly” for Hoby and White- 
locke rather than for Borlase or anyone else. Next Whitelocke 
called on Hoby, who had come up to London for the opening of 
the session and who confirmed Carter’s story. Hoby was confi- 
dent that a new election would be ordered, because of the double 
return, and promised to join with Whitelocke for the new elec- 
tion.'® 

Thus assured of friendly and powerful support, Whitelocke 
now prepared a petition against the seating of Borlase in the 
house and for advice about it consulted such prominent mem- 
bers as Palmer, Maynard, Hyde, and “‘others of my friends,” 
who “had a great desire to have me with them.” The petition, 
without elaborating on what had occurred at the election, stated 
simply that Peregrine Hoby had been elected in the first place 
and Whitelocke in the second place by a majority of voices; 
notwithstanding which, Whitelocke had not been returned as 
one of the borough’s burgesses. He petitioned, therefore, that 
the return be amended and that he be admitted to sit with 
Hoby for Marlow.'® 


16 Thid., fol. 209. 
17 Ibid. The gentleman referred to was Gabriel Hippesley. 
18 Tbid., fol. 209v. 19 Thid., fol. 210. 
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But Whitelocke might have waited long for his answer had 
not his friends in the house looked after his interests. The story 
of how his petition was handled, in his own words, was as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Maynard was chosen chairman of the Committee of Privileges, and the 

first day that committee sat, I put in my petition, and 30 or 40 other petitions 
being put in the same day, and ordered to be heard in order as they were 
taken up by the chairman. Maynard then knowing my petition, gave a pri- 
vate mark to it, and took it up, the 2nd or 3rd petition, by which means, and 
the forwardness of my friends, it came to a quick hearing.” 
In addition to having his petition to consider, the committee 
had also the problem of the two different indentures which had 
been returned for Marlow by the sheriff of Buckinghamshire; 
their first report to the house seems to have dealt chiefly with 
the double return. 

On November 9 Maynard reported from the committee to 
the house, explaining the matter of the two indentures which 
had been received at the crown office.2" Contrary to the hopes 
of Hoby and Whitelocke, the committee’s recommendation 
was that Borlase, who had been named in both of the returns, 
should be admitted as a member of the house but that Hoby 
should not sit until the election case was fully settled. With this 
recommendation and the further one that the man who had 
brought the returns should be sent for as a delinquent, the house 
concurred. The decision on this day seems to have had the effect 
of excluding Hoby rather than of admitting Borlase,” for on 

20 Thid., fols. 210-210v. 

21 Maynard’s report stated that the Borlase-Hippesley return had reached the office 
first and that, when the undersheriff presented the second one naming Hoby and Bor- 
lase, it had not been accepted by the clerk of the crown because the other had priority. 
Upon being questioned, the undersheriff admitted that the sheriff had advised him not 
to make the return naming Hippesley and stated that he had left the second indenture, 


which his superior evidently regarded as the preferred one, even after official acceptance 
of it at the crown office had been refused (C.J., II, 23). 

2 Ibid. In Whitelocke’s comment on what followed the reading of his petition in 
committee and the announcement to the committee of the double return, his narra- 
tive simply states: ‘“‘Upon this, the committee declared their opinion that Mr. Hoby 
could not sit in the house until the question of the election be first determined, because 
the indenture wherein he is not named was first returned by the Sheriff’’ (Add. MSS, 
$7,343, fol. 210v). 
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November 19 a proposal to admit Borlase to his seat at once 
was defeated.”* 

Hoby now joined the more willingly with Whitelocke to get a 
review of all the circumstances of the election, supplementing 
Whitelocke’s petition with one of his own asking that the re- 
turns be amended or a new election ordered. A third petition, 
drawn by Whitelocke in the name of the inhabitants of Marlow 
and signed by about eighty of them, added details about the 
original election to strengthen the demand for a new one. This 
petition stated: 

That divers undue preparations were used within few days before the pre- 
tended election of the burgesses for the said borough for this present parlia- 
ment, by terrifying many of the inhabitants there and requiring some of 
them upon other pretences to find sureties for their good behaviour, and to 
appear at the Sessions, with other miscarriages. And that the High Sheriff's 
precept for making of the said election was concealed and denied by one John 
Moore, the Constable, being the head officer, and divers inhabitants of the 
said borough requiring the same. And that the time of the now pretended 
election was upon the day of the election of the knights for the said county, 
when very many of the inhabitants of the said borough were gone to the elec- 
tion of the said knights; and no warning at all was given of the time of the 
now pretended election, but notice thereof suppressed, and the same suddenly 
declared by about 20 persons present of 150 that have voices.** 

At the hearings which followed the handing-in of these new 
petitions, with parties and witnesses for both sides attending, 
the Whitelocke-Hoby group contended, further, 
that Mr. Whitelocke was elected in the street before 11 o’clock by a major part 
of voices, next to Mr. Hoby; and that when they came into a house to seal 


23 The journal of Sir Simonds D’ Ewes, ed. Wallace Notestein (New Haven, 1923), 
p. 43 (hereafter cited ““D’Ewes’’). 

24 Add. MSS, 37,343, fols. 210v-211. As Maynard reported the case to the house, 
November 19, it appears that, although Moore had received the writ for the election in 
due time, he denied having it, even on the day before the election; then, producing it a 
quarter of an hour before the time for the election, in the presence of twenty or thirty 
‘accomplices’ and without notice being given to the rest of the town, procured the 
election of Borlase and Hippesley (C.J., II, 31; D’Ewes, pp. 42-43). The time of this 
action was presumably before the election “‘in the street before 11 o'clock,’ which the 
witnesses for Hoby and Whitelocke reported at the committee hearings; and this prob- 
ably accounts for the earlier arrival in the crown office of the indenture naming Borlase 
and Hippesley. The difference in attendance at the two “‘elections’”’ gave rise to the 
question, not only of notices about elections, but of the right of the poor to vote. 
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the indentures of return, which was after 12 o’clock, most of them desired to 
return Mr. Borlase with Mr. Hoby, because if they left Mr. Borlase out, they 
were afraid he would not let them buy any wood of him, but do them many 
ill turns; and nobody was present for Mr. Whitelocke, to desire he might be 
returned; and for these reasons returned Mr. Borlase, though Mr. Whitelocke 
had more voices than he.” 
The committee of privileges, in considering the charge that in- 
sufficient notice of the election had been given, was reminded of 
the voiding of the Winchelsea and Stafford elections by the par- 
liament of 1624 on similar grounds.”* Deciding that the Marlow 
‘ase was of the same sort, the committee now voted that a new 
election should be ordered for both of the Marlow burgesses.”’ 
Once more the influence of Whitelocke’s friends in the com- 
mittee and in the house hastened action on his case. “By the 
help of my friends,” the committee’s vote was reported in a few 
days to the commons, and on November 19 the house approved 
that report, declaring the whole election void and ordering a 
new one.?® Lest the difficulties of the first election recur, White- 
locke before he left London took precautions: 


25 Add. MSS, 37,343, fol. 211. 

26 From the records of the 1624 parliament Mr. Hartley Simpson, of Yale Univer- 
sity, has kindly supplied additional facts about the two cases here cited. At Winchelsea 
the mayor, at seven o'clock one evening, issued a call for a general meeting at eight the 
next morning, failing both at the time of call and at the opening of the meeting to dis- 
close that its purpose was an election. The committee of privileges and the house there- 
fore condemned the mayor for the misdemeanor of holding an election without sufficient 
warning, as a result of which some electors had been deprived of their votes, and de- 
clared the Winchelsea election void (John Glanville, Reports of certain cases determined 
and adjudged by the commons in parliament in the twenty-first and twenty-second years of 
the reign of King James the First |[London, 1775], pp. 19-20; journal compiled by Sir 
Simonds D’Ewes [Harleian MSS, 159], fols. 81v-82; C./., I, 739-40). The Stafford 
election was voided because it had occurred at a borough meeting called originally for 
other business, additional burgesses being summoned upon warning of only an hour or 
two for the holding of the election. Although the Stafford return had been challenged 
chiefly on the ground of a disputed count regarding the second seat, the house ruled 
that both seats must be vacated because, as in the case of Winchelsea, there had been 
no due public warning that an election was to be held (Glanville, pp. 25-28; Diary of 
Sir Walter Erle [Add. MSS, 18,597], fol. 91; C.J., I, 745). 

27 Add. MSS, 37,343, fol. 211. 

28 The committee’s decision rested upon the conduct of the constable regarding the 
writ. A motion in the house for the admission of Borlase, because he was named on 
both indentures, was at this time defeated, although the house seems to have favored 
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I took care for the new writ, and Mr. Lenthall, the Speaker, who was my 
kind friend, gave it into my hands, and I caused timely notice to be given of 
the new election, which was appointed to be on the 23rd day of this No- 
vember.”® 


Preparations for the election were again made, each side seek- 
ing beforehand to secure its position. Borlase and Hippesley, as 
Whitelocke reports, made “great solicitations and canvassings,” 
gave many entertainments to divers inhabitants, and “good 
store of liquor, and great promises and threats used to many of 
them to procure their voices.” Lord Paget again interposed in 
their behalf; “nothing was omitted for the furtherance of their 
election.” Of his own activities Whitelocke records merely that 
he and Hoby “met sundry times at Marlow and conferred with 
our friends before the day, and found them generally and hearti- 
ly fixed for us, and the more because (they said) we had stood 
for the liberty of the commoners in the election.”’*° 

On the day of the election considerable excitement prevailed. 
Two varying accounts remain, one being the simple narrative 
of Whitelocke and the other, based on the notes of parliamen- 
tary diarists, consisting of the statements of witnesses brought 
in by the other side to challenge the new election return. In 
order that the issues involved in the challenge may be clear, 
Whitelocke’s account will be given first. 

When the day of election came Mr. Hoby and I took up our quarters at one 
inn, and Mr. Borlase and Mr. Hippesley at another, but much more company 
resorted to us than to them. Some of my friends who were not of the town 
came thither with me, to bear me company, and to give their advice as there 
should be occasion. We came to the election, and were all of us hoisted upon 
men’s shoulders, who carried us through the streets with loud cries. Our party 
cried, ‘A Hoby!’ and ‘A Whitelocke!’ The other party cried, ‘A Borlase!’ and 
‘A Hippesley!’ 


Borlase on Nov. 9 (see p. 439). In the discussion of the number of persons attending the 
election the question arose concerning the right of “‘the poor’ to vote. Their right was 
doubted by Whitelocke’s friend, Maynard, but was upheld by others, including Sir 
Simonds D’Ewes, who argued “‘that the poorest man ought to have a voice, that it was 
the birthright of the subjects of England, and that all had voices in the election of 
Knights, etc.” (D’ Ewes, pp. 42-43; C.J., II, 31; Verney papers, pp. 1-4). 


29 Add. MSS, 37,343, fol. 21lv. 30 Tind. 
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It was difficult to preserve the peace, and that the parties did not fall foul 
upon one another. Some disorders and a little violence there was, but we 
quickly appeased it, and our party being much the more numerous, kept the 
other in the better awe, who else longed to have been at acts of violence. The 
bargemen of the town came in one and all for Mr. Hoby and me; so did gen- 
erally the ordinary sort of townsmen; so that when we came to the poll, Mr. 
Hoby carried it in the first place, next to him I had most voices, and about 50 
voices more than Mr. Borlase had, and Mr. Hippesley had a very small num- 
ber. He and his son-in-law went out of the town highly distasted and en- 
raged that they had lost the place of burgesses for this town, and I doubt ever 
since have born a pick both against my friends there and me. When the poll 
was determined we came into the house to make the return.*! 


As Whitelocke quotes the form of the indenture, some one hun- 
dred townsmen were therein named as burgesses of the borough, 
who, with many other burgesses, had been the electors. He con- 
cludes his narrative with the simple statement that “upon the 
return of this indenture, Mr. Hoby and I took our places in the 
parliament.” 

But the challenge brought by Borlase, this time particularly 
against Hoby, prevented either Whitelocke or Hoby from tak- 
ing their seats so easily. Several charges were made, the heaviest 
against Hoby being that he was ineligible to serve in the house 
of commons, for just before the new election at Marlow he had 
been pricked as sheriff for his own county of Berkshire.** So 
involved were the charges and the countercharges that a special 
committee to investigate the case was appointed by the house 
on December 1, 1640. From the testimony at the committee 
hearings comes a version of the election proceedings quite dif- 
ferent from Whitelocke’s. 

The Borlase men, besides asserting that the warrant for the 
election had not been allowed to be read in English and that 
Hoby and Whitelocke had unduly procured voices by “inviting 
to alehouses,”’*! charged Hoby with two major offenses: first, 


31 Jbid., fols. 211v—212. 32 Thid., fols. 212-212v. 


33 The Hoby faction assumed that Borlase had worked for the appointment, knowing 
that precedent was against having sheriffs sit in parliament (Verney papers, p. 2). 


34Qne witness declared that three barrels were drunk by the multitude and that 
Hoby’s friends spent £14 for beer and tobacco. Both sides doubtless used this custom- 
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preventing the leading town official from taking his proper part 
in the election and, second, bringing in illegal voters. The first 
accusation rested upon the fact that, in the midst of the election, 
John Moore, the borough constable, had been summoned away 
from the place by a warrant from the house of commons itself 
to answer in regard to his conduct at the first election. The re- 
sponsibility for this summons at such a moment was placed on 
Hoby, who, according to the Borlase witnesses, had not allowed 
Moore to get out of his sight until the messenger arrived and 
then insisted upon his being removed at once.* They declared 
that Hoby had refused an offer by Hippesley of a thousand 
pounds’ security for Moore’s conduct if he were permitted to 
stay until the election was over and that the success of this ma- 
neuver and the threat that other foes would be treated similarly 
had sharply curtailed the voting for Borlase. To this charge 
Hoby replied in part by questioning the veracity of the wit- 
nesses and in part by declaring that the arrival of the messenger, 
though he came by a house order procured at Hoby’s request, 
had been timed quite accidentally and that, since the constable 
had already given his own vote, his removal from the election 
scene had not disturbed the proceedings.** 

The second charge of the Borlase faction—that Hoby had 
brought in illegal voters to swing the election—was of greater 
interest to the house of commons, for the question of the extent 
of the franchise had arisen in a number of election disputes that 
year. No objection seems to have been made against the pres- 
ence of Whitelocke’s friends from outside who came in to “‘ad- 
vise” him, but the votes of many of Hoby’s supporters were at- 
tacked. The witnesses declared variously that Hoby had 


ary means of appealing for votes. Whitelocke commented on similar action by his op- 
ponents; and Hoby, replying to this charge against him, asserted that hospitality to 
neighbors might not be forbidden (Verney papers, pp. 3-4). 

35 Several witnesses stated that Hoby’s agents boasted beforehand of what was to 
happen and that, when the messenger failed to arrive before the election started, they 
feared their plan had miscarried. One declared that Hoby, at the very door of the voting 


»lace, had bribed the messenger with gold to take Moore into custody (ibid., p. 3). 
I £ ~ t I 


36 Ind., pp. 2-4; D’Ewes, p. 248. 
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brought in “‘the poorest people that receive alms, 40 or 60 of 
them”; that he had struck Borlase’s men for procuring votes 
against him; and that of Hoby’s voters only 27 were payers of 
scot and lot, while 47 were almsmen and 9 were inmates, where- 
as the Borlase vote included 45 scot and lot payers and only 21 
almsmen.*’ There was no denying by the Hoby side that more 
than the payers of scot and lot had attended the election and 
voted; and Hoby’s view was that the franchise could not be so 
narrowed.** His witnesses explained to the committee that those 
described as his almsmen, far from being dependent upon the 
parish, were contributors toward various borough expenses and 
were therefore not ineligible to vote;*® that shopkeepers who 
paid dues, even though they owned no property, could vote; 
and even that a precedent could be found for inmates’ being 
allowed to vote.*° 

In addition to the charges brought against Hoby regarding 
the election itself,*! the committee and the house had to consider 
the effect of his appointment as sheriff. Just as the Borlase men 
accused Hoby of arranging to control the election by having the 
constable called away, so Hoby complained that his foes had 


37 The tally as given in Verney papers, p. 3: 


| Givers (of Not 





| Votes | Scot and Thea Almsmen 
| Lot) Givers | 
Borlase : | 113 | 45 47 | @i 
Hoby 137 (sic, | 27 49 | 47,and9 
| 
| 


132?] inmates 
| 





38 See Whitelocke’s statement (p. 443) that the bargemen and ordinary townsmen 
had voted for him and Hoby. 


39 They were said to have contributed toward “‘clerk wages, watch and ward, and 
highwayes”’ (Verney papers, p. 4). D’ Ewes, p. 248, records that several of the almsmen 
were summoned before the committee and found to be laborers who owned lands or 
cattle. 


40**Inmates were alowed in sir Edw. Bishopps case against Mr. Anslow’’ (Verney 
papers, p. 4). Presumably this was the case of the 1640 election at Bramber, Sussex 
(Members of parliament, I, 494). The whole election was voided, however, on December 
16, 1640, for other reasons (C.J., II, 51; D’Ewes, p. 160). 


41 When these facts were presented before the house, a discussion reflecting wide dif- 


ferences of opinion occurred; but the matter was referred back to committee, and no 
final ruling on the franchise at Marlow appears in the records. 
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planned his selection for the county office to make him ineligible 
to sit in the commons. He argued that he was not actually 
sheriff at the time of the new election. Although he had received 
on the day before the election the writs for the performance of 
the sheriff’s office, the writ for his predecessor’s discharge from 
his duties had not been delivered.*? His opponents pointed out, 
however, that the writ of discharge, apparently of the same date 
as Hoby’s commission, was addressed to the former, nuper, 
sheriff, indicating that Hoby must therefore have been the 
“now” sheriff. Furthermore, whatever the ruling on that tech- 
nicality, Hoby had taken the sheriff’s oaths before the commit- 
tee hearings of December 1 and should, according to precedent, 
be dismissed from the house. To this Hoby’s reply was a denial 
of the precedents cited, giving as his authority for the right of 
sheriffs to be members a statute of 14 Henry VI.“ 

While the case was being considered by the house of commons 
and its special committee, it was brought to the attention of 
King Charles, perhaps by some friend who wished to relieve the 
crown of the suspicion of conniving against Hoby in the matter 
of his shrievalty. The king summoned the speaker of the house 
to him and informed him that he had no intention of pricking 
a member as sheriff; that if Hoby had been elected to the house 
prior to the sealing of the patent, another sheriff would be 


“ Palmer's notes (Dec. 1, 1640) state that Hoby “‘before his election had a patent 
or commission to bee shreive of Berkshire delivered to him. But the writt of discharge 
was not delivered” (D’ Ewes, p. 88 n.). According to Verney papers, pp. 2, 4, the Borlase 
exception against Hoby stated: “‘Letters pattents pro custod. et Writ assistance pro 
Berks. Were delivered before the election, et 3rd writ, the writ of discharge; and that 
saies, Purfery is nuper sherife, ergo, Hobby is now sherife.”’ Verney notes also “‘the 
receipt of the three commissions is confessed [by the Hoby side]... Apparently, Hoby 
received all three writs, one of which he was to take to his predecessor. Several reasons 
may account for his failing to do so: (1) a deliberate holding of the writ, as his opponents 
argued, so as not to be made ineligible for election; (2) neglect or oversight in the heat 
of his campaign for election; (3) the arrival of the writs on a Sunday (D’Ewes, p. 142 n.). 


43 Verney papers, pp. 2, 3. For precedents on this point see H. Hulme, ‘‘The sheriff 
in the house of commons,” Journal of modern history, I (1929), 361-77. Mr. Hulme 
shows that in the time of Elizabeth and James the precedent was that sheriffs should not 
sit in the house but that it was not in all cases enforced and that under Charles I the 
precedent was being sacrificed to the struggle with the crown. 
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pricked, but that otherwise Hoby would have to serve his term 
in his county. Even members of the popular party in the house, 
however, admitted that Hoby could not avail himself of the 
king’s readiness to select a substitute sheriff, for, at the time he 
had been pricked, Hoby had not been a duly elected burgess of 
parliament. *4 

Another month passed without a decision on the Marlow case. 
A premature attempt by Holles on December 4 to have Hoby 
seated, “‘the onlie scruple having been his being sheriffe,” was 
quashed; more members were added to the committee dealing 
with the case (December 16 and January 4) ;* and, at length, on 
January 5, 1641, the house voted that Hoby’s partner, White- 
locke, “long since chosen” and “nothing as yet [having] come 
in against his election”’ might be admitted to his seat.‘’ As to 
Hoby, Sir Thomas Widdrington [Withrington], member for 
Berwick-on-Tweed, on January 13, reported that the majority 
of the committee had decided against his being seated. In the 
general debate that followed this report considerable support for 
Hoby’s side was evident, particularly on the subject of a wider 
franchise, and at least one speaker warned of the inconsistency 
of seating Whitelocke while denying Hoby his place. Once more, 
however, no decision was reached, and the matter was referred 


44 D’ Ewes, p. 142 and note. 


‘5 Tbid., pp. 105, 107-8. Of the original committee of fourteen, all but two were 
country-party supporters, and one of those two, though he eventually joined the king, 
was at this time working with the reform group and was a friend of Whitelocke (C.J/., 
II, 40; D’Ewes, p. 88). Only four, however, had attended the first meeting of the com- 
mittee on December 3, and adjournment until December 11 was decided upon (D’ Ewes, 
p. 102). Holles’s action on December 4 could not have been with the sanction, therefore, 
of the committee. 


46 ('_J., II, 51, 62. Of those who were added on December 16, two were parliamentari- 
ans and two were royalists, the committee remaining strongly parliamentarian in char- 
acter. The additions of January 4 scarcely changed its nature, five parliamentarians 
and three royalists being added, as well as all the Buckinghamshire representation, the 
majority of whom were anticourt. The fact that throughout its work this special com- 
mittee had an overwhelming majority of men who might have been expected to prefer 
Hoby to Borlase makes its decision against Hoby, as reported on January 13, 1641, an 
indication of their attempt to deal justly and fairly with their problem. 

7 C.J., TI, 68. 
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back to the committee, Hoby and Borlase being ordered to for- 
bear sitting. *® 

In the meantime, Borlase had secured for himself an undis- 
puted place through a by-election for Corfe Castle, Dorset,* 
and he seems not to have pressed further his case against Hoby. 
The latter, though, was not released from his appointment as 
sheriff and was probably absent from the house most of the time 
throughout 1641, for not until 1642 does his name begin to oc- 
cur in the records as a participant in house proceedings. His 
activity in parliament, which came at the end of his year as 
sheriff, marked an ultimate victory for the popular party; but 
his enforced absence in administrative work for the crown dur- 
ing the critical early months of the Long Parliament represents 
a temporary gain for the king’s forces. Yet out of the Marlow 
election dispute a place for Bulstrode Whitelocke was secured. 


PoTTsvILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


48 Tbid., p. 67; D’ Ewes, p. 248. 

49 His return for Corfe Castle, rice Windebank, was dated January 2, 1641 (Members 
of parliament, 1, 488). His father-in-law, Sir John Bankes, as owner of Corfe Castle, 
had no doubt secured him this place (G. Bankes, The story of Corfe Castle [London, 
1853], p. 58). 





THE INFLUENCE OF DOMESTIC POLICY ON 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS IN FRANCE, 1898-1905 


BERTHA R. LEAMAN 


HE recent collapse of France has made us aware, as 
never before, of the close relationship between domestic 
affairs and foreign policy. To weigh fairly the extent of 
the influence exercised by internal factors upon national foreign 
policy is an exceedingly difficult task. It is, however, the pur- 
pose of this article to attempt to throw some light on this prob- 
lem in France for the years prior to the war of 1914. 
Between 1898 and 1914 the control of the government by the 
Radical-Socialist party is the dominant fact in the domestic his- 
tory of France. In foreign affairs the volte-face, which, in opposi- 
tion to the tradition of centuries, resulted in the formation of 
the entente with England and the subsequent unsatisfactory re- 
lations with Germany, was the cardinal development—one 
which cannot be overestimated. The outburst of nationalism, 
which followed in the wake of the Entente Cordiale and which 
was one of the contributing factors to the war of 1914, impresses 
one as being paradoxical in view of the fact that the govern- 
ment was controlled by a political party which professed paci- 
fism. An analysis of the history of these years shows, however, 
that the seeming incongruity was more apparent than real. 
From the point of view of French foreign policy the years be- 
tween 1898 and 1914 fall into two clearly defined periods: the 
first is that from 1898 to 1905; the second, that from 1905 to 
1914. Owing to the limits of space, it will be possible in this 
article to examine only the first of these periods. During these 
years the portfolio of foreign affairs was in the hands of one 
minister, Théophile Delcassé, who, in the opinion of this writer, 
had his ear closer to the ground and was more sensitive to the 
currents of popular sentiment than has generally been conceded; 
he was, however, autocratic and secretive and carried out his 
449 
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foreign policy with seemingly little consideration for public opin- 
ion. The foreign minister met with very little opposition from 
parliament and pursued, practically unhindered, an apparently 
successful policy. Then came the crisis of 1905, which was end- 
ed by the resignation of Delcassé, who was abandoned by par- 
liament and the country alike. The obvious explanation is, of 
course, that Delcassé was forced out because his policy seemed 
to be leading to war, for which France was unprepared. Is there 
not a further problem, namely: What was there in the political 
and parliamentary situation to explain the eagerness with which 
all parties abandoned Delcassé? 

Composed of the petite bourgeoisie, the Radical-Socialist party 
—like its class in all countries—was indifferent to foreign pol- 
icy. In France, however, there was an additional reason for lack 
of interest in foreign affairs. Owing his social and economic po- 
sition to the Revolution, the Radical-Socialist possessed an in- 
tuitive fear of the downfall of the Republic. As a result he de- 
voted himself to the task of republicanizing the institutions of 
France, particularly the church and the army. Thus, absorbed 
in domestic politics, which were of primary importance to him, 
the Radical-Socialist had little thought of foreign affairs. 

There is considerable evidence to support the hypotheses (1) 
that the Radical-Socialist party was indifferent to the foreign 
policy of the French government and (2) that it did not attempt 
to exert an influence upon this policy. In the first place, the Radi- 
-al-Socialist party did not put its key men in the ministry of 
foreign affairs.' Second, these representatives of the people did 
not make their appeal to their constituencies on the basis of for- 
eign and colonial policy but on that of domestic policy.’ Fur- 





1 Between 1898 and 1914, when the French government was controlled by the Radi- 
cal-Socialist party, the only members of this party who were ministers of foreign affairs 
were: Léon Bourgeois, who was in the third Rouvier cabinet for less than three weeks 
(Feb. 18—Mar. 7, 1906) and in the Ribot cabinet for four days (June 9-13, 1914), and 
Gaston Doumergue, who took the portfolio of foreign affairs in his own cabinet (Dec. 8, 
1913—June 9, 1914) and who also had charge of this portfolio in the Viviani cabinet for 
a few weeks (Aug. 3-26, 1914). 

2 A complete analysis of the professions de foi of the Radical-Socialist candidates to 
the chamber for one election, that of 1902, proves this conclusively. Of the Radical- 
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ther, on the two occasions in which the foreign situation was 
most critical the cabinet fell upon a question of domestic pol- 
icy.’ Moreover, discussions of foreign policy are conspicuous by 
their absence from the parliamentary records during the period 
of Radical-Socialist control.‘ And, finally, the military policy 
of the party indicates an absorption in domestic affairs at the 
expense of foreign affairs.° 


Socialist candidates, less than a dozen made in their speeches any mention of foreign 
or'colonial policy. With tiresome monotony they advocated anticlericalism, the two- 
year military service, income tax, and social reform (see Programmes, professions de foi 
et engagements électoraux de 1902 [Paris, 1903}). 


3On March 7, 1906, while the Algeciras skies were still heavily clouded, the third 
Rouvier cabinet fell over a question of policy with regard to the anticlerical struggle; and 
in 1911, on the eve of the ‘‘Panther’s”’ arrival at Agadir, the Monis cabinet fell upon a 
domesticissue. After the three-year military law was passed, the Radical-Socialists, be- 
cause of their objection to it, caused the fall of three cabinets—this at a time when the 
foreign situation was all the while becoming increasingly critical. 


4 With the exception of the annual discussion on foreign affairs in connection with 
the voting of the budget, it was relatively seldom that any question of foreign policy was 
discussed within parliamentary walls. In the chamber, for example, in 1898, foreign 
policy was discussed only twice in addition to the two-day discussion of the budget for 
foreign affairs (Annales de la chambre des députés. Débats parlementaires {hereafter cited 
as ‘‘4.C.’’; unless otherwise indicated, the reference will be to the Débats}, LIV {1898}, 
Part I, 546-95). One of these discussions was called forth by an interpellation on foreign 
policy. The interpellation was combined with another and was summarily disposed of 
(tbid., pp. 1611, 1742). The other was a demand for an interpellation on the Fashoda 
situation which was withdrawn without discussion (zbid., LVI [1898], 32, 58). In 1899 
there were no discussions of foreign affairs except two budgetary ones: the first on the 
budget for 1899 (ibid., LVII [1899], Part I, 132-76), and the second on that for 1900 
(ibid., LIX [1899], 142-89). In 1900 foreign affairs were disposed of for the year by a 
single interpellation relative to the possibility of Italian intervention in the Boer war 
(tbid., LX [1900], Part I, 501-3). 

In the senate between 1898 and 1902 not a single serious debate on foreign affairs oc- 
curred (Annales du sénat. Débats parlementaires {cited hereafter as “‘A.S.’’; unless other- 
wise indicated, the reference will be to the Débats], Vols. LI-LXII). (Cf. René Millet, 
Notre politique extérveure de 1898 a 1906 (Paris, 1905], p. 2. This same material is con- 
tained in an article by Millet, “Quatre ans de politique extérieure,’’ which is published in 
the Revue politique et parlementaire, XXXIV [1902], 6.) And in the occasional discus- 
sions on foreign affairs in parliament the Radical-Socialist took little part; for example, 
in perhaps the most important discussion on foreign policy during these years, that in 
the spring of 1905, only two members of the party, Eugéne Etienne and Louis Brunet, 
participated (4.C., LX XV [1905], Part II, 1922-35). 

5 The three-year military law of 1889 was replaced by the two-year one in 1905. The 
fundamental principle of the Radical-Socialist leaders, who were responsible for passing 
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In sharp contrast to the negative attitude of the Radical- 
Socialist party toward foreign policy was the positive influence 
of the colonial group, whose composition, parliamentary and 
extra-parliamentary, was exceedingly diverse. It contained men 
who were in the military, naval, or colonial service, including 
the colonial diplomatic service; capitalists—financial, industrial, 
and commercial, including in the latter category those interest- 
ed in transportation; publicists; educators; and members of geo- 
graphical, geological, and colonial societies. The political affilia- 
tions of these men were divided among all the republican par- 
ties. In short, the colonial group represented practically all 
interests in French society.’ What drew these diverse elements 
together? Was it a common desire to support some idealistic 
principle, or was it some common practical interest? They did 
not represent a particular geographical area, for they came from 
all parts of France, including the colonial empire; they were not 
confined to either rural or urban centers; they were not limited 
to either agricultural or industrial interests; they did not repre- 
sent a common social or economic milieu—on the contrary, they 
were extraordinarily unlike in all of these respects. The reason 
for the colonial interests of these varied groups does not, then, 


the law of 1905, was to carry to its logical conclusion the principle of the nation armée 
and thereby replace the armée du caserne, or the professional army, which was the mo- 
narchical ideal, with the national army. Obviously, this principle of the nation armée was 
dictated by devotion to the democratic and egalitarian ideas of the Republic, that is, to 
domestic, and not to foreign, policy (see A.S., LXI [1902], 998; A.C., Documents, LX VI 
[1904], Part I, 141 ff.; Colonel de Panouse, “‘L’organisation militaire,’” Revue des deux 
mondes, 5th period, X XI [1904], 318-52). 

6 A wealth of material regarding the interests of these men may be found in the fol- 
lowing sources: Bulletin du Comité de l’ Afrique Frangaise et du Maroc (Paris), for the 
years 1891-1905; Didot-Bottin, Annuaire-almanach du commerce, de Uindustrie, de la 
magistrature, et de l’administration (Paris, 1900); Indicateur annuaire des commercants, 
fabricants, marchands en gros et au détail de Paris, de la Seine, d’ Eure-et-Loire, du Loiret, 
de l'Oise, de la Seine-Inférieure, de Seine-et-Marne, de Seine-et-Oise, et des principales 
maisons de France et de l’étranger, ed. A. Labure (Paris, 1908); Annuaire complet; com- 
mercial, administratif et mondain (Paris, 1902); Mémoires del’ Institut National de France 
(Paris, 1898-1905); R. Samuel et G. Bonét-Maury, Les parlementaires francais, 1901- 
1914 (Paris, 1914); Qui étes-vous? (Paris) (for the period prior to 1914 this work was 
published only for the years 1908-10); P. Larousse, La grande encyclopédie. 


7 The extreme Right and the Socialists form an exception to this statement. 
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seem to lie in any common practical interest. It is entirely con- 
ceivable that the original incentive was furnished by a few men 
who were actuated by an ideological motive, that of the plus 
grande France. Very early, however, less idealistic motives came 
into play. An examination of the subscription lists of the organi- 
zation makes it apparent that control lay in the hands of the 
upper middle class—an observation further substantiated by 
the fact that the professional publicist of the colonial group, 
Robert de Caix, wrote also for the /ournal des Débats, a favorite 
newspaper of the upper middle class. 

When Théophile Delcassé entered the foreign office in 1898, 
France had an alliance with Russia and, with the exception of 
England, satisfactory relations with the other powers. Del- 
cassé’s policy centered around the problem of expansion, which 
the foreign minister used as a tool for the execution of his two- 
fold foreign policy, a continental and a colonial one. The most 
important aspect of this development was the expansion into 
Morocco. Moroccan expansion, however, was merely the con- 
comitant of his European policy, the purpose of which was to 
establish France in a predominant position on the continent. 
Discussion of the Moroccan question furnished an opportune 
pretext to open negotiations at the various European courts 
whose precincts he wished to enter in the interests of his Euro- 
pean policy. Colonial and foreign policy were, therefore, uni- 
fied and the policy of the foreign minister was integrated and 
intelligible. 

The first aspect of the foreign policy of the colonial group was 
also that of colonial expansion, particularly expansion into 
Morocco. Obviously, the practical interests of the capitalists 
and financiers in the colonial group were best served by a settled 
international situation. Likewise, peaceful relations with the 
neighbors of France would be conducive to the execution of the 
Moroccan policy of the colonial party. It is not surprising, then, 
that stability in international relations also became one of the 
tenets of the foreign policy of the colonial group. 

The twofold program of the colonials for executing this policy 
was: (1) to establish a system of international agreements, 
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which would serve both aspects of the foreign policy of the colo- 
nials—that is, expansion into Morocco and international sta- 
bility; and (2) to aid the government in the achievement of its 
Moroccan policy by creating favorable public opinion in France 
with regard to Morocco and by working both independently 
and with the government in the penetration of Morocco. 

Delcassé’s tenure of office falls logically into two divisions: 
one from 1898 to 1902, the other from 1903 to the spring of 
1905. The foreign minister’s policy during the earlier of these 
periods—that of trying to secure a free hand in Morocco by 
establishing rapprochements with Italy® and Spain, of maintain- 
ing the Russian alliance, and of adopting an opportunistic atti- 
tude toward England and Germany—was watched carefully by 
the colonials. 

Although Robert de Caix, writing in 1902 as spokesman for 
the colonial group, said he was “entirely satisfied’ with the 
Franco-Italian treaty, the relinquishment of Tripoli caused him 
to show some disapproval of it.’ Eugéne Etienne, one of the 


8 It is not proposed in this article to re-write the diplomatic history of France for the 
period under consideration, but attention will be called to Franco-Italian relations and 
also to the interpretation of British policy in the early years of Delcassé’s tenure, points 
upon which the Documents diplomatiques frangais (which have appeared since the pub- 
lication of the standard works covering these subjects) give considerable information. 
The Documents diplomatiques francais for 1901 indicate clearly that Delcassé and Bar- 
rére were anxious to strengthen the understanding with Italy and, if possible, thereby to 
weaken the Triple Alliance. Although it was known prior to the publication of these doc- 
uments that economic interest formed the basis of Barrére’s appeal to Italy, this fact is 
greatly elaborated in the Documents. See Barrére to Delcassé, Jan. 9, 1901; Documents 
diplomatiques francais, 1871-1914, ed. Commission de Publication des Documents 
relatifs aux Origines de la Guerre de 1914 (Paris, 1929——) (cited hereafter as‘‘D.D.F.’’), 
2¢ série, I, 13, No. 12; Barrére to Delcassé, Jan. 9, 1901, ibid., p. 15, No. 13; Barrére to 
Deleassé, Feb. 10, 1901, ibid., p. 92, No. 73; Barrére to Deleassé, Apr. 8, 1901, ibid., p. 
223, No. 180; Barrére to Deleassé, Apr. 16, 1901, ¢bid., p. 232, No. 192; Barrére to Del- 
cassé, May 31, 1901, zbid., p. 306, No. 262; Barrére to Deleassé, Dec. 26, 1901, ibid., p. 
683, No. 579; Millerand to Delceassé, Dec. 28, 1901, ibid., p. 687, No. 582. On Barrére’s 
activity see also Currie to Salisbury, Jan. 18, 1899, British documents on the origins of the 
war, 1898-1914, ed. G. P. Gooch and H. Temperley (11 vols.; London, 1926——) (cited 
hereafter as ““B.D.”’), I, 280, No. 347; Currie to Salisbury, Apr. 24, 1899, ibid., p. 205, No. 
250; memorandum by Richtofen, Dec. 17, 1901, Die grosse Politik der européischen 
Kabinette, 1871-1914, ed. J. Lepsius, A. Mendelssohn Bartholdy, and F. Thimme (40 
vols.; Berlin, 1922-27) (cited hereafter as ‘‘“G.P.’’), XVIII, Part II, 507, No. 5708. 


°“TTtalie et la France dans la Méditerranée,’ Bulletin du Comité del’ Afrique Fran- 
caise et du Maroc, XII (1902), 14 (hereafter cited as ‘‘Bull.”’). This periodical was the 
official publication of the extra-parliamentary colonial group. 
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most influential leaders in both the parliamentary and the extra- 
parliamentary colonial groups, said frankly that he was not 
willing to consider Tripoli forever outside the French sphere of 
influence. He also asked what Italy could give in Morocco 
which corresponded to the renunciation France was making in 
regard to Tripoli.!° The colonial group did, however, approve 
the general policy of making an agreement with Italy." 

In the case of Spain, likewise, the members of the colonial 
group were in sympathy with the policy of the foreign minister. 
With reference to a settlement made in 1900 of the dispute over 
the boundaries of the Rio de Oro, Caix said that France had not 
yet received all she should have; “‘but,’”’ he added, “‘we do not 
regret it, since good relations have been established between the 
two countries.’ 

Deleassé’s Russian policy was also supported by the colonial 
group, for they considered the Russian alliance essential to con- 
tinental security, a condition which had to be assured if they 
wished to devote their attention to colonial development. The 
enthusiasm, however, which French public opinion had ex- 
hibited for the Russian alliance prior to 1898—because its pur- 
pose was believed to be the recovery of Alsace-Lorraine—was, 
soon after Delcassé’s entry to office, greatly dampened. When 
in August, 1898, the tsar announced his intention to issue a call 
for an international conference for the limitation of armaments 
and the maintenance of the status quo, the French people real- 
ized that they had completely misunderstood the Russian alli- 
ance. The failure of Russia to support France at Fashoda fur- 
ther disillusioned French popular opinion. The leaders of the 
colonial group, therefore, became convinced that the Russian 
alliance did not give France the necessary strength in Europe 
to carry out her colonial policy.!* They did wish, however, to 





10**T accord franco-italien et le Maroc,’’ Questions diplomatiques et coloniales, XIII 
(1902), 65 ff. René Millet, also a member of the colonial party, expressed this same dis- 
satisfaction in an article published in the Rev. pol. et parl. (XX XV [1903], 53 f.), under 
the title ““Tripolitaine-Maroc.”’ 

1 Caix, Bull., XIII (1902), 14; see also ‘‘La convention de délimitation franco-espa- 
gnole’’ and ‘‘La délimitation franco-espagnole,’’ Bull., X (1900), 279, 238. 

12 Bull., X (1900), 279. 

13 Caix, “‘La legon de Fachoda,” Bull., VIII (1898), 361. 
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preserve the alliance, for, although it had fallen short of their 
expectations, they knew it tended to stabilize European condi- 
tions and also that without it they could not have effected the 
expansion movement of the immediately preceding years.'* 
There has been considerable difference of opinion concerning 
the British policy of Delcassé between 1898 and 1902. Eugene 
N. Anderson, writing before the publication of the Documents 
diplomatiques francais, did not follow the earlier and generally 
accepted interpretation that Delcassé was, from the time he en- 
tered the foreign office, committed to the idea of an English al- 
liance. He depicted the French minister as being an opportun- 
ist, prior to 1902, and not at all averse to the idea of an agree- 
ment with Germany.” E. Malcolm Carroll also takes the posi- 
tion that Deleassé pursued an opportunistic policy and was not 
definitely committed to a pro-British one.’® Frank Maloy An- 
derson in his review of the first two volumes of the Documents 
diplomatiques francais indicates that these contain no evidence 
that Delcassé was committed to a pro-British policy before 
1903. In fact, he thinks they show that the French minister did 
not even play the role ascribed to him in the final formation of 
the Entente Cordiale but that this agreement resulted from the 
pressure of public opinion rather than from the activity of the 
foreign office.’ William L. Langer is of the opinion that Del- 
cassé probably had a preference for England from the outset 
but that British activity forced him “to pursue a protective 
policy for a couple of years.”” Mr. Langer believes that the ap- 
proaches to Germany during this time should not be taken seri- 
ously.'® Charles W. Porter, although his work was published a 
number of years after the appearance of the Documents diplo- 
matiques francais, continues to accept the traditional interpre- 


14 See quotation in the London Times, Oct. 17, 1898, of J. de Lanessan’s article in the 
Rappel for Oct. 16, 1898. 

18 The first Moroccan crisis, 1904-1906 (Chicago, 1930), pp. 41 ff. 

16 French public opinion and foreign affairs, 1870-1914 (New York, 1931), p. 171. 

17*“Documents diplomatiques francais (1871-1914),”’ Journal of modern history, VII 
(1935), 87. 

18 The diplomacy of imperialism, 1890-1902 (New York, 1935), II, 796 f. 
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tation that, from the beginning of his tenure, Delcassé worked 
for the rapprochement of England and France.!® 

The Documents diplomatiques frangais clearly reveal that the 
policy of Delcassé prior to 1903 toward Great Britain was also 
pursued by the colonial group during these years; for it was 
not a matter of supreme importance to them whether they 
co-operated with England or with Germany. Their principal 
wish was to secure international stability with its concomitants, 
the chief of which was freedom for colonial expansion. The colo- 
nial group did not, however, believe that an alliance with Eng- 
land was possible. Their attitude toward the island neighbor 
was the traditional one of animosity, because they saw in her 
the principal foe to France’s policy of imperialism. In Germany, 
on the other hand, the colonial group saw the power which 
would aid them in their colonial ambitions. They believed that 
the German government continued to be sympathetic with the 
Bismarckian tradition of encouraging France’s colonial expan- 
sion and that it did not have colonial ambitions of its own.?° 
With these beliefs it is natural that the colonial group should 
have tended to favor co-operation with Germany rather than 
with England. There is definite evidence to substantiate this 
conclusion, which may be discovered most readily in the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the Fashoda affair and the Boer war. 

It seemed to the colonial leaders that the implication of the 
order for the evacuation of Fashoda was the renunciation by 
France of all colonial expansion. Caix expressed the bitter re- 
sentment of the colonial party toward England in December, 
1898: 

Never has the opinion of the skeptics, who say that one can be the friend 
of England only by giving in to all her wishes, been better justified. . . . . Do 
the English alone have the right to acquire colonies? Is all colonial acquisition 
by another power an invasion of England’s rights? .... Unfortunately the 
English actually think that they alone have the right to colonies. ... . The 
current caricatures made about them in this respect are not all lies, they re- 


19 The career of Théophile Delcassé (Philadelphia, 1936), pp. 165 ff. 
2° It is, of course, now well known that they were misinterpreting Biilow’s colonial 


program and his attitude toward French expansion. 
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main instinctively a people with a national religion, their interests are of di- 
vine right, and they consider all competition which hinders them as impious.”! 


a] 


Etienne, although also discontented over the agreement with 
England, was willing to accept it as the better part of valor.” 
Louis Brunet, another prominent colonial, adopted an attitude 
similar to that of Etienne, for a few days after he had asked per- 
mission to interpellate the foreign minister in the chamber on 
the Fashoda affair?® he withdrew his interpellation.2* The 
colonial leaders found the agreement repugnant, but they ac- 
cepted it in order to retain stability in the government and in 
order to avoid war with England. The criticisms of the colonial 
party were aimed not against the French foreign minister but 
against England, toward whom there was a violent feeling of 
resentment. The British ambassador in Paris wished to think 
that “the feeling would be transitory” but believed the con- 
trary to be more likely. The end of the crisis was reached with- 
out any development of bad feeling between the French foreign 
minister and the colonial group; and the latter soon took a more 
conciliatory attitude toward England.”® In contrast with the 
colonial group’s suspicions of England was its confidence in 
Germany, with whom it advocated an entente both prior to 
Fashoda and in the period following this crisis. 

During the Boer war the French colonial group continued to 
show a friendly attitude toward Germany and a suspicious one 
toward England. France had, Caix said, made a serious mis- 
take in failing to support Germany in the matter of the Kruger 
telegram, and as a result of this failure Germany had renounced 
her previous policy in regard to the Transvaal and signed the 
treaty with England.?’ He added that France must try to make 

21 **France et Angleterre aprés Fachoda,”’ Bull., VIII (1898), 391; see also R. de Caix, 
Fachoda, la France et Angleterre (Paris, 1899), chap. xii, ‘‘La France et |’ Angleterre aprés 
Fachoda.”’ 

2 See address he made to the Colonial Union (quoted in the London Times, Nov. 5 
1898). 

23 4.C., LVI (1898), 32. 24 Tbid., LVI (1898), 58. 
28 Monson to Salisbury, Nov. 11, 1898, B.D., I, 192, No. 233. 


% Caix, ‘‘Les relations franco-anglaises,”’ Bull., [IX (1899), 84 f. 


27 Ibid. 
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up for this lost opportunity by making common action with 
Germany in colonial matters. “If the opportunity presents it- 
self, we must not let it escape, and we must even put forth an 
effort to make it reappear.’’’* Further, it was advocated by 
these French leaders that France and Germany form a ‘‘com- 
bination ... . in view of the polite efforts of the English press 
toward Germany when the relations between France and Eng- 
land are delicate.’’*® Again, a month later, Caix referred to the 
inconsistency of a policy of revanche and colonial expansion.*° 
And, finally, he said: 

Neither France nor Germany can alone make any serious claim against 
England. But, if they would form an entente, they could, upon colonial ques- 
tions, which would be its object, make their rights respected. If, on the other 
hand, we cannot or do not wish to arrive at an entente of the nature of that of 
which we have spoken, it will be necessary for us to renounce the very ambi- 
tious colonial policy which led us to Fashoda. .. . . We went lightly to Fasho- 
da without providing the means to maintain ourselves there; the means we 
have just cited [entente with Germany]. It is necessary for us either to adopt 
it for the future or to be more modest in our aims.*! 

The suspicious attitude of the colonial group toward England 
during the Boer war is made clear in an article by Caix in which, 
after making a survey of all parts of the globe where British and 
French interests came into contact, he concluded: “Thus every- 
where that we have interests, England ....is engaging in a 
policy of activity. British imperialism is operating logically: 
after the Niger, the Nile, the Transvaal, will come the others.” 
England would, the French colonials feared, when her hand was 
freed by the close of the Boer war, resume immediately her pol- 
icy of aggressive imperialism, the workings of which they had 
observed in the valley of the Nile and of the Niger, and in every 
other part of the world in which British and French interests 
conflicted. They were greatly disturbed over a speech made by 
James Bryce in the house of commons’ to the effect that the 

28 [bid. 29 Thid. 

30 **France et Angleterre aprés Fachoda,”’ Bull., VIII (1898), 390. 

31 **La lecon de Fachoda,”’ ibid., p. 362. 

32 “**La paix,” ibid., XII (1902), 220 f. 

33 Great Britain, 4 Parliamentary debates, CX (1902), 730. 
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time had come to regulate all the unsettled questions of England 
and France, “now that the war is finished.’’** The statement 
with reference to the end of the war, said Caix, indicated an 
arriére-pensée that an element of coercion could now be intro- 
duced into the settlement.* In the same session of the house of 
commons, Sir Charles Dilke and T. Gibson Bowles, among 
others, spoke with a good deal of animation concerning the 
Franco-Italian rapprochement, showing an obvious interest in 
the fact that it gave France greater liberty of action in Moroc- 
co. To Caix “this tendency of British statesmen to occupy 
themselves in an undeniable spirit of defiance and hostility in 
our regard, with a country which necessarily interests us so 
strongly is not a good sign.’’*’ In addition, during the entire 
period between 1898 and 1902 the colonial party was advocating 
the formation of a continental league—composed of Russia, 
and aimed against England.*® 








Germany, and France 

Yet, despite all this, the policy of the colonial group was op- 
portunistic. As a matter of fact, they would have welcomed en- 
thusiastically a policy of co-operation with both England and 
Germany; but, if this could not be accomplished, they advo- 
cated a policy that was sufficiently flexible to make collaboration 
with either possible. 

Caix, although skeptical of England’s good intentions, ac- 
tually suggested a policy of co-operation with England as early 
as 1899.°° Writing after the Boer war, the publicist expressed 


34 Caix, ‘“‘Les relations franco-anglaises,”’ Bull., XII (1902), 288. 


35 Jhid. Even so conservative a writer as Ernest Lavisse, seeing in France “‘the first 
enemy of British imperialism,” entertained fears similar to those of Caix (“‘Précautions 
contre |’ Angleterre,’’ Revue de Paris, VII [1900], 222 f.). Deleassé, on the other hand, did 
not share the belief that, after finishing with the Transvaal, England would turn against 
France. At a private dinner party, at which the Russian correspondent of Rossiya was 
present, Delcassé said frankly that he did not think this would happen (article of M. Pav- 
lovsky in Rossiya, quoted in Quest. dipl. et col., IX [1900], 42). 


36 Caix, “‘Les relations franco-anglaises,”’ Bull., XIT (1902), 288. 
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the same idea.*® However, at the same time he continued to ad- 
vocate an entente with Germany.“ 

During this period there was, in broad outline, accord be- 
tween the policy which was executed by Delcassé and that ad- 
vocated by the colonial group; both were imperialistic. There 
is no reason to believe, however, that the foreign minister’s pol- 
icy was the result of pressure from the colonial group. It seems 
rather that their policies harmonized. This is not surprising; 
imperialism was the order of the day. It was the popular policy, 
and Théophile Delcassé was, between 1898 and 1902, in both 
the continental and the colonial aspects of his policy, executing 
a program which was enthusiastically supported by all social 
and political groups in France, with the exception, of course, 
of most members of the extreme Right and of the Socialists. 
There were, however, by 1902 evidences of conflict in foreign 
policy between the foreign minister and the colonial group. The 
cleavage which developed in the subsequent years between Del- 
cassé, on the one hand, and the Radical-Socialist party and the 
colonial group, on the other, had its roots in the period between 
1898 and 1902. Asa result (1) of a definite change in the policy 
of the foreign minister in 1903 and (2) of the continued pro- 
German proclivities of the colonial group the breach reached di- 
mensions which caused it to culminate in the fall of the French 
foreign minister. 

The policy pursued by the Quai d’Orsay between 1903 and 
the spring of 1904 of establishing France in Morocco, of isolating 
Germany, and of securing an agreement with England bore the 
seeds of dissension between the foreign minister and the colonial 
group. By the spring of 1905, however, the aims of the foreign 
office had been achieved. By the system of “pacific penetra- 
tion’”’ France had been established in Morocco; and by the 
strengthening of Italian relations, the continuance of friendly 
relations with Spain, the maintenance of the Russian alliance, 

40 ‘La paix,” Bull., XII (1902), 220 f. It is, of course, possible that as a professional 


publicist Caix expressed more enthusiasm than the other members of the colonial group 
would have done and that thereby he somewhat overstated the case. 
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and the formation of the agreement with England, Germany 
had been isolated and the entente with England concluded. 

The colonial group fully supported the foreign minister’s pol- 
icy of penetrating Morocco as well as his policies of strengthen- 
ing the Italian rapprochement” and of maintaining friendly rela- 
tions with Spain. In speaking of Delcassé’s Italian policy 
Etienne said: 

Hence no one can deny the importance of Italy as a factor in the various 
contingencies of the future, and that is an additional reason for us to welcome 
eagerly everything that may be done to inspire the two peoples with a frank 
and mutual desire to forget past suspicions while both seek closer intercourse 
and peace.*® 
As in the preceding period, the foreign minister’s Russian policy 
was also supported by the colonial group. Etienne declared not 
only that France should remain the ally of Russia but that the 
friendship should be strengthened, in order that France might 
be able some day to bring about an understanding between 
Russia and Great Britain.*4 

In the summer of 1903 the attitude of the French colonial 
group was noticeably more favorable to England than it had 
been before. The strong element of suspicion which had fol- 
lowed in the wake of the Boer war had, to a large degree, been 
eradicated. In fact, the reversal of opinion was so great that the 
group actually considered an agreement with England prefer- 
able to one with Germany. The colonials had no interest, how- 
ever, in responding to the advances of England unless they had 
some assurance that these advances would end in a definite con- 
tract. Thoroughly alive to the advantages to be obtained from 
an agreement with England,* they feared that France might 
commit herself to an English policy, and thus destroy the possi- 
bility of a German rapprochement, before she had assurances of a 
definite “contract.” But, when England signed the Entente 


42 See Etienne, “L’accord franco-italien et le Maroc,’’ Quest. dipl. et col., XIII (1902), 
5 ff. 

43 4.C., LXXI (1903), Part I, 649. % Ibid., LXXIV (1904), Part I, 351. 

45 See Etienne in A.C., LX XI (1903), Part I, 649. 

46 See Etienne, ‘Les litiges coloniaux entre la France et |’ Angleterre,’ Bull., XIII 


(1903), Supplément, 201; Caix, ‘‘Les relations franco-anglaises,’’ Bull., XIII (1903), 
213 ff. 
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Cordiale, the French colonial group, convinced that Great Brit- 
ain was willing to seal her ‘“‘amicable approaches” with a “con- 
tract,’ accepted enthusiastically the idea of a rapprochement 
with Great Britain. There were, said Caix, in April, 1904, two 
alternatives for France in the matter of her relations toward 
England: one was a policy of forming political combinations 
against her which would oblige her to accept France’s foreign 
policy with good grace; the other was that of an equitable ac- 
cord with England in which she would meet us “halfway.” He 
then summarized the policy of the colonial group by saying: 

The one of these two alternatives which has been carried out is that of an 
accord with England. We do not refuse to consider this policy a success; we 
have never had anything in mind other than the possibility of achieving our 
colonial domain, no matter what the means of obtaining this result... . . The 
idea of an accord with England never was absent from the minds of the “‘colo- 
nials” even when they were working to achieve a continental league against 
the nation which seemed irremediably to pretend to a sort of colonial mo- 
nopoly.47 

But it would be easy to exaggerate the enthusiasm of the 
colonial group for Delcassé’s British policy. Their acceptance 
of this policy was not unqualified. Although in the convention 
France had acquired a free hand in Morocco in exchange for 
granting a similar privilege to Great Britain in Egypt, had se- 
cured freedom of action to the east of the Menam Valley in Siam 
in return for conceding reciprocal rights to Great Britain to the 
west of this valley, and had retained equal fishing rights on the 
French shore in Newfoundland,* yet the colonials entertained 
some bitter feelings against the foreign minister. They did not 
like the concessions made relative to Newfoundland and Siam, 
nor did they wholly approve the Egyptian-Moroccan ex- 
change.’ In addition, the colonials did not support Delcassé’s 
policy of ignoring Germany. 

47 “T accord franco-anglais,”’ ibid., XIV (1904), 107. 

48 The complete terms of the convention may be found in Pierre Albin, Les grands 
traités politiques de 1815 a 1914 (Paris, 1923), pp. 321-31. 

49 Paul Doumer, a prominent colonial and chairman of the budget committee of the 
chamber, said: ‘‘France has given a draft payable at sight, and has received one which 
cannot be cashed until it matures’’ (““The Anglo-French agreement,”’ National review, 
XLIII [1904], 559). On the other hand, René Millet, a leading colonial and a consistent 
critic of the policy of Delcassé, conceded that ‘‘there only remained to us on the banks 
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The acceptance of British friendship did not alter in the 
slightest degree the attitude of the French colonials toward 
Germany, for they continued to believe that the German gov- 
ernment was in sympathy with their Moroccan program. In 
spite of this confidence, however, the plan of the colonial group 
in Germany gave them pause, for the German colonials consid- 
ered that in the future at least a part of Morocco should be an- 
nexed by the German Empire.*® But in the last analysis the 
French colonials ignored the opinions of the German expansion- 
ists and showed their continued faith in the German govern- 
ment: 

The opinions of the Moroccan Society of Berlin [said the Bulletin] are not 
in accord with those of the German government. If Germany adopted the at- 
titude which this colonial society recommends, she would open a new era of 
direct hostility with France. Considering it favorable to our interests, as she 
has done to date, to see our ambitions directed toward Africa, it is hardly prob- 
able that she wishes to aggravate continental questions by putting herself in 
the way of our overseas expansion. In so far as one may judge from the decla- 
rations authorized by the German government, we will not find opposition 
from Berlin.” 


A month later (May, 1904) Caix, speaking in the name of the 
colonials, denounced those French who described the Anglo- 
French accord as being aimed against Germany, saying that 
France did not have the slightest intention of provoking war 
against her. The accord, he said, did not constitute an alli- 
ance, a threat, or even an avertissement to third powers; but it 
constituted only the regulation of a certain number of differ- 
ences which existed in an open or a latent manner between 
France and England.*? This policy of friendliness toward Ger- 
many, which the colonial group continued to advocate in the 





of the Nile a broken sword. .... In exchanging this outworn object for freedom of ac- 
tion in Morocco we have made a good bargain....’’ (‘‘La lutte pacifique entre la 
France et l’Angleterre,”” Revue des deux mondes, 5th period, XXI (1904), 765 ff.; also 
appears as chap. v in his volume Notre politique. 

5° This opinion was expressed neatly by the Moroccan Society of Berlin in a com- 
munication addressed to Biilow, “‘L’attitude des tierces puissances”’ (Bull., XIV {1904}, 
116). 
51 [bid. 
52**Aprés l’accord,”’ Bull., XIV (1904), 143. 
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spring of 1904, was not, as appears above, shared by Delcassé. 
This divergence, the greatest between the policies of the colonial 
group and that of Delcassé, became clearer in the months follow- 
ing the formation of the Entente Cordiale. Added to divergence 
of policy with reference to Germany and the dissatisfaction of 
the colonials with the foreign minister relative to the concessions 
in the Anglo-French agreement concerning Siam and Newfound- 
land was disapproval of the French treaty of 1902 with Siam. In 
view of the withdrawal of the French garrison from Chantabun, 
in the heart of Siamese territory, and the placing of the formerly 
neutral twenty-five-kilometer zone on the right bank of the 
Mekong under the civil administration of Siam, which this 
treaty provided,** the French colonials had always been bitterly 
hostile to the instrument.°** 

It is, by April, 1904, difficult to evaluate the influence of the 
colonial group on the foreign and colonial policy of France. 
There can be no doubt that it gave a marked impetus to the 
movement to penetrate Morocco. The founding of hospitals and 
schools was exclusively the work of the colonial group, as was 
that of popularizing in France the policy of penetration. Fur- 
ther, the colonials supported the foreign office in its financial, 
administrative, and military penetration of Morocco. It is, 
however, impossible to determine whether the foreign office or 
the colonial group led in this penetration program. The vocifer- 
ous enthusiasm of the latter might lead one to the conclusion 
that they gave the initial impetus to the movement. It is, how- 
ever, apparent that this was not true in every aspect of Moroc- 
‘an penetration. Delcassé was forced to exert pressure on the 
Parisian bankers in order to secure the necessary Moroccan 
loans; this action furnishes at least one example of a case in 
which the foreign office led and one element of the colonial group 
held back.” 


53 The complete terms of the treaty may be found in France, ministére des affaires 
étrangéres, Documents diplomatiques. Affaires de Siam, 1893-1902 (Paris, 1902), No. 1. 

54 Abel Combarieu, Sept ans a l’Elysée avec le président Emile Loubet, 1899-1906 
(Paris, 1932), p. 333. 

55 There is ample evidence in the Bulletin that the colonial group was very active in 
the movement to penetrate Morocco. 
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In the matter of international relations, although the colonials 
accepted—somewhat haltingly—the Anglo-French rapproche- 
ment, certainly they were in no way responsible for it. And even 
more certainly they may not be accredited with any responsibil- 
ity for the policy of the foreign office toward Germany. In so 
far as it is possible to discover, then, there is no indication that 
the colonials had, by the spring of 1904, exercised any determin- 
ing influence on the foreign office. But the disagreement be- 
tween them and the foreign minister on German policy, which 
had been only slightly noticeable between 1898 and 1902, had 
grown stronger during the subsequent period. By April, 1904, 
it was evident that the attitude of Delcassé toward Germany 
did not coincide with that of the colonial group. There was, 
however, no occasion for an issue. The difference between them, 
therefore, did not become strikingly apparent. But there was a 
definite cleavage, and the colonial group was not entirely satis- 
fied with the foreign minister. He was alienating Germany, a 
policy of which they did not approve; and his concessions to 
England and Siam had been too generous to satisfy the appetite 
of the colonial group. Within the following year the policy of the 
foreign minister was to be judged; subsequent events alone can 
determine whether it was to be found wanting. 

When, following the signing of the Entente Cordiale, the 
French government announced its program of reforms in 
Morocco, the German government at once took issue, indicating 
that, by so doing, France would alter the status quo in Morocco, 
which would be contrary to the expressed purpose of the Anglo- 
French agreement. Internal conditions in France favored a 
demonstration by Germany. The army was in a weakened con- 
dition, for it had not yet recovered from the effects of the Drey- 
fus affair; and, in addition, the three-year military law had just 
been superseded by the two-year one, the strength of the navy 
had been undermined, and Rouvier, the premier, was showing 
himself amenable to German advances. Externally, by virtue 
of the Russo-Japanese situation, France would be deprived of 
aid from her eastern ally in the event of an international crisis. 
In view of these conditions, it is not too surprising that the Ger- 
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man government considered the moment an opportune one to 
test the strength of the Entente Cordiale. This test took the 
form of the Kaiser’s theatrical display at Tangier on March 31. 
This action produced an immediate reaction in France, and Del- 
cassé was called to account by parliament. On April 22 the for- 
eign minister handed in his resignation, which Loubet refused 
to accept. The pressure which the German government put on 
France in the succeeding days, for the purpose of forcing her to 
abandon her foreign policy, culminated in the demand for Del- 
cassé’s removal as the price of Franco-German peace. Then 
came the resignation of Delcassé on June 6. 

Was the fall of Delcassé due to the German demand or to the 
failure of the controlling groups within France to support him? 
This is one of the problems regarding the resignation of Del- 
cassé which remain to be solved.** The first test of Delcassé’s 
strength in France was made during the time that William II 
was visiting Tangier. The excitement caused in France by the 
landing of the German emperor in the Moroccan city made it 
necessary for Delcassé to justify his German policy in parlia- 
ment. The critical one of a series of debates which took place in 
the chamber in the spring of 1905 relative to foreign policy was 
that of April 19,°” for in reality it marked the end of Delcassé’s 
career. It became obvious at this time that almost the entire 
chamber failed to support the minister. 

In the last analysis the parliamentary debate of April 19 rep- 
resented an effort to determine what action should be taken in 
the face of the immediate German danger and, once this was 
dealt with, to secure the assurance that negotiations would be 
opened with Germany. The manner in which this fundamental- 
ly sane idea was supported in the chamber was, however, de- 
plorable. The question of Moroccan penetration, which was dis- 
tinct from that under consideration, was hopelessly confused 
with it. It is clear that the orators, possessed of a good idea, 
were incapable of clearly defining and limiting it. It is also 

66. M. Anderson, “Documents diplomatiques frangais (1871-1914),”’ Journal of 
modern history, TX (1937), 245. 

57 4.8., LX VII (1905), 641 f.; A.C., LX XV (1905), Part II, 1570 and 1921 ff. 
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clear that a number of the deputies were preoccupied with mak- 
ing an oratorical impression. Curiously enough, the extreme 
Right was represented among the leaders in the attack on Del- 
cassé’s policy. That these champions of an uncompromising 
nationalism should oppose the very foreign policy which their 
own party platform advocated is extraordinary. Neither the 
European nor the Moroccan policy of Delcassé conflicted with 
that of the nationalists. For, although opposed to colonial ex- 
pansion in general, they had the peculiar idea that the bound- 
aries of France logically crossed the Mediterranean to include 
North Africa.**® It is, therefore, evident that the action of the 
nationalists was dictated by considerations other than those of 
foreign policy.®® As a matter of fact, the government had earlier 
lost the support of the extreme Right on questions of domestic 
policy. The nationalists and the militarists had been alienated 
by its military policy, and the clericals by its anticlericalism. 
Because of his too zealous execution of the anticlerical program, 
Combes was forced to resign in January, 1905. Although the 
new ministry formed by his successor, Rouvier, was less liberal 
than its predecessor, it was not conservative enough to recap- 
ture the support of the extreme Right. After German interven- 
tion in the Moroccan question this opposition of the extreme 
Right to the government was concentrated on the foreign min- 
ister.°° 

58 See article of Jules Delafosse, who had the reputation of being the principal author- 
ity on colonial affairs for the Right, in Eclair, Feb. 23, 1904, quoted in the London 
Times, Feb. 24, 1904; also speech of Delafosse in the chamber (A.C., LX XIV [1904], 


Part I, 337). This statement is also borne out by the fact that the subscription lists of 
the Comité du Maroc contain a number of members of the extreme Right. 

59 See André Mévil, De la paix de Francfort 4 la conférence d’ Algésiras (Paris, 1909), 
p. 141, on the defection of the nationalists. Mévil’s book contains the official apology 
for Delcassé’s work. 

6° See speech of Archdeacon (A.C., LX XVI [1905], Part II, 1519); also tbid., LXXV 
(1905), Part II, 1922 ff.; 2b¢d., pp. 1924 ff. Delafosse, as he had done during the entire 
ministry of Delcassé, supported the foreign minister at the critical hour, that is, on 
April 19. He was the only deputy to do so; and, in so doing, he was the only member of 
his party to be consistent with that party’s foreign and colonial policy (ibid., p. 1946); 
see also his earlier speech (ibid., LX XTV [1904], Part I, 336). Porter, in his work on Del- 
cassé, makes an error in saying that not a single deputy supported Delcassé in the de- 
bate in the chamber on April 19, (p. 238). O.J. Hale (Germany and the diplomatic revolu- 
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In addition to this group, who opposed him on the basis of 
general opposition to the government, Delcassé had to face the 
defection of those groups who were either alienated by his for- 
eign policy or who feared the results of this policy. Of these 
groups the parliamentary Socialists were by far the most viru- 
lent opponents of the foreign minister in the chamber. In fact, 
they led the attack on him and represented his retirement as 
necessary. Unlike the nationalists, who, because of their gen- 
eral opposition to the government, never had supported Del- 
cassé’s foreign policy, the Socialists had supported this policy 
prior to the spring of 1905. Why, then, did they desert the for- 
eign minister at this time? From the attack of Jaurés, who di- 
rected the parliamentary activities of the Socialists in the cham- 
ber, the reason would seem to be found in the conviction that 
the foreign minister, in failing to make advances to Germany 
regarding Morocco, had not acted properly, and that the policy 
of penetrating Morocco had failed.“ From the remaining politi- 
cal groups in the chamber the attack on the foreign minister was 
much less virulent than that of the extreme Right and of the 
extreme Left. The significance of the role played by the center 
groups lies rather in their ominous silence than in aggressive op- 
position.” 

But the above-mentioned parliamentary elements were not 
strong enough to determine any parliamentary issue. The two 
determining factors in parliament were the colonial group and 
the Radical-Socialist party. The influence of the latter in parlia- 


tion [Philadelphia, 1931], p. 113), on the other hand, indicates that Delafosse defended 
the government on this occasion. Another member of the extreme Right who supported 
Delcassé’s foreign policy, although he did not do so on April 19, was Denys Cochin 
(Mévil, p. 141). Paul Dérouléde, who had been exiled in 1900 because of his activities as 
leader of the League of Patriots, was also a supporter of the policy of the foreign min- 
ister (London Times, July 17, 1905; Nov. 21, 1905). 


61 4.C., LXXV (1905), Part II, 1926. 


62 Paul Deschanel, former president of the chamber and a member of the Union ré- 
publicain, was the one member of his party to join in the attack. The stock criticisms of 
silence on the part of the foreign minister and of the latter's failure to negotiate with 
Germany were also Deschanel’s (ibid., pp. 1932f.). The Alliance républicaine démo- 
cratique furnished no spokesman on this historic day. 
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ment lay in its numerical strength. It did not, however, have a 
majority® and was, therefore, dependent upon allies. On ques- 
tions of domestic policy it carried with it the left wing of the 
center group and also the Socialists.** In foreign policy the allies 
of the Radical-Socialists were the colonial group, whose influ- 
ence lay in the strength of the various interests they represented, 
particularly financial. It is obvious that the combined strength 
of these two groups could shape parliamentary policy. What 
were their respective attitudes toward the policy of Delcassé in 
the spring of 1905? 

The colonial group, the only one in the chamber which had a 
serious interest in foreign policy, did not support Delcassé. This 
failure was one of the deciding factors in the minister’s fall. He 
had often been attacked by the extreme Right and the extreme 
Left, but at no previous time had the colonial group deserted 
him. The flat denunciation by the colonials, in the spring of 
1905, of Delcassé’s German policy was not the result of pro- 
Germanism as such on their part. They still believed that Ger- 
many was in sympathy with, and wished to encourage, their 
policy of colonial expansion.” They also continued to believe 
that her only interest in Morocco was an economic one.® As 
they had earlier pinned their faith on the speech of Biilow to the 
Reichstag, so they now concluded from that of the Kaiser at 
Tangier that Germany did not have territorial interests in 
Morocco.®’ With right good will they condemned the German 
colonials and expansionists who proposed the division of Moroc- 
co.®§ 


63 For results of the elections of 1902 see La chronique de France, ed. P. de Coubertin 
(Auxerre, 1902), pp. 23 ff.; Annual register, 1902 (London, 1903), pp. 262 f. 

64 The Radical-Socialist party retained Socialist support on questions of domestic 
policy until 1906, when it was alienated by Clemenceau’s use of force to suppress strikes. 
The socialist legislation of the Radical-Socialist party had held the support of the Social- 
ists prior to this time. 

$5 Caix, ‘‘La question marocaine,”’ Quest. dipl. et col., XTX (1905), 532; “‘L’incident 
allemand-marocain,”’ Bull., XV (1905), 153. 

66 See speech of Lucien Hubert in chamber, Apr. 19 (A.C., LX XV [1905], Part IT, 
1945 f.). 


87 Caix, “‘La question marocaine,”’ p. 533. 
68 See Hubert in chamber (A.C., LX XV [1905], Part II, 1945 f.). 
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The program of the French colonial group in the face of the 
existing situation was one of openly facing the facts and of put- 
ting forth every effort to improve Franco-German relations.** 
From March 28 on, Delcassé attempted to carry out this pro- 
gram. But, because of the refusal of the German government to 
respond to his advances and the activities of Rouvier, it was 
impossible for him to regain the confidence of the French colo- 
nial group. 

To the defection of the colonial group must be added the fail- 
ure of the Radical-Socialist party to support the policy of Del- 
cassé in the spring of 1905. Generally indifferent to foreign pol- 
icy, the Radical-Socialists became aware of this policy when it 
seemed likely to lead to war. Since no ordre du jour was called 
for, no vote was taken in the session of April 19;”° it is, therefore, 
impossible to discover the extent of the influence of the Radical- 
Socialists at this crucial period. It is, however, significant that 
Lucien Hubert, a leading Radical-Socialist and reporter for the 
committee which had approved the plan for pacific penetration 
of Morocco, placed the blame for the Franco-German crisis 
squarely on the foreign minister.” Further, the president of the 
chamber of deputies on that important day, April 19, was Paul 
Doumer, a leading Radical-Socialist.”* It seems probable that 
he could have marshaled the support of the Radical-Socialist 
party, whose representative he was, had he so chosen. That he 
did not wish to do so is apparent from a statement made by Del- 
-assé himself on April 21: “I have had enough of the perfidious 
campaign which the president of the chamber leads against me 
in the press and in the chamber.”’* The German ambassador 
reported later, on May 16, that Doumer and other influential 
members of the government party did not approve Delcassé’s 

69 Caix, ‘‘La question marocaine,”’ pp. 534 ff.; ‘‘L’incident allemand-marocain,”’ 
Bull., XV (1905), 153, 156. 


70 4.C., LXXV (1905), Part II, 1947; Maurice Paléologue, ‘‘La démission de M. 
Delcassé en 1905,’’ Revue des deux mondes, 8th period, III (1931), 761-802. 


71. 4.C., LX XV (1905), Part IT, 1946. 
72 Tbid., p. 1921. 
73 Paléologue, loc. cit., p. 763. 
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foreign policy and that he hoped for an open discussion and 
friendly settlement with Germany.’ Etienne and Thomson, 
both outstanding Radical-Socialists, also repudiated the foreign 
policy of Delcassé. But the most striking and significant evi- 
dence of the loss of Radical-Socialist support lies in the failure 
of the cabinet, a Radical-Socialist one,” to defend the foreign 
minister. As will appear later, the ministerial colleagues of Del- 
cassé unanimously renounced his policy. 

Thus deserted by the chamber, Delcassé, on the grounds of 
poor health, presented his resignation to the president of the 
Republic on April 22. In view of the wholesale desertion in the 
chamber and in view of the fact that German pressure had not 
yet become strong, it would seem that the resignation was the 
direct result of inadequate support within France. Believing, 
however, that he had regained ministerial and parliamentary 
confidence, the foreign minister,’’ at the request of President 
Loubet, withdrew his resignation. 

It was only after the first resignation of Delcassé that German 
pressure was really exerted on the French government. It was 
during this time also, and while Delcassé was still in office and 
honestly trying to find some way out of the difficulty in which 
he was enmeshed without humiliation to France, that Rouvier, 
without the knowledge of the foreign minister, was negotiating 
with the German government.** By June 6 the combined ef- 


74 Radolin to Biilow, May 16, 1905, G.P., XX, Part IT, 378, No. 6661. 
% Radolin to F.O., June 3, 1905, ibid., 402 f., No. 6680. 


76 Of the eleven men in the cabinet, six were undoubtedly Radical-Socialist; two 
others were probably so. 


77 Delcassé to Barrére, Apr. 22, 1905, D.D.F., V1, 405, No. 337. 


78 Prince Henckel von Donnersmarck has been credited by many historians with be- 
ing an intermediary between the German government and Rouvier. This conclusion 
has been based on the now famous Gaulois article of June 17. That this article is spuri- 
ous, having been written by the monarchists for the purpose of discrediting the republi- 
cans, has been ably demonstrated by Mr. Hale (chap. vi, “‘Henckel von Donnersmarck 
and the Gaulois interview’’). Since the publication of this work some new information 
has come to light concerning the Donnersmarck mission. This material is found in the 
Documents diplomatiques francais (2d ser., Vols. VI and VIII), in Maurice Paléologue, 
Un grand tournant de la politique mondiale (Paris, 1934), and in Combarieu. This in- 
formation corroborates Mr. Hale’s conclusion that there is no evidence either that Don- 
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forts of the German government and the French premier had 
borne fruit. The cabinet meeting of this day gave the final im- 
pact to the movement to overthrow the French minister. In 
this instance, as in that of April 19 in the chamber, the foreign 
minister was deserted at home—this time by his ministerial 
colleagues. 

nersmarck was the agent of the German government or that he represented its views. 
Combarieu alone among the works mentioned gives any evidence to the contrary. He 
refers to Donnersmarck as “‘this official plenipotentiary”’ (p. 307). This could not be 
considered sufficient evidence to controvert Mr. Hale’s conclusion. 

Earlier writers on the fall of Deleassé were of the opinion that Donnersmarck was in 
Paris the week preceding the foreign minister's fall. Mr. Hale produces evidence to show 
that he was there at least a month before this event, having been there prior to May 4 
(p. 141). From the Documents diplomatiques francais comes evidence to confirm the 
conclusion that the prince was in Paris at the earlier date. In the first place, the editors 
say that an interview took place the “‘beginning of May’’ between Donnersmarck and 
various French statesmen and journalists (VI, 521, No. 443, n.2.). And, second, 
Jean Dupuy says: “I have been told that the Sunday preceding May 8 [May 7] Count 
Henckel . . . . lunched with M. Rouvier and M. Etienne at the Ritz... .”’ (ibid., VIII, 
556, annex I). Further, Combarieu wrote on May 11: “‘Baron von Donnersmarck, 
friend of William II, who has just arrived in Paris, has lunched with MM. Rouvier, 
Etienne ....”’ (p. 306). And, finally, Paléologue on May 9 recorded that “Prince 
Donnersmarck is in Paris’’ (p. 320). 

Mr. Hale (p. 142) considers that the presence of the prince at the earlier date indi- 
cates that he was not responsible for Delcassé’s fall to the extent that has generally been 
supposed. Elsewhere, however, he supports the thesis that Rouvier had decided early in 
May to drop Delcassé as soon as it could be conveniently done (p. 124). It is an accept- 
ed fact that Rouvier considered it necessary to keep Delcassé longer than he would oth- 
erwise have done because it was necessary to have him in the foreign office for the pur- 
pose of mediating between Russia and Japan. It would appear, therefore, that Donners- 
marck’s presence in Paris in early May, instead of in early June, does not necessarily in- 
validate the theory that he was effective in causing the fall of Deleassé. Among other 
things, the petty grievances of the German government, as expressed by Donnersmarck, 
appear to Mr. Hale to furnish indication that the German prince did not represent his 
government. This opinion is supported by the reports which Combarieu and Paléologue 
give of the Donnersmarck interviews (Combarieu, pp. 306 f.; Paléologue, pp. 321-22). 

There is some difference of opinion as to the number of interviews Donnersmarck had 
with Rouvier. Mr. Hale points out that Mévil (p. 274) speaks of several meetings; but 
he, himself, is of the opinion that there was only one. Both the Documents diplomatiques 
francais (VIII, 556, annex I) and Combarieu (p. 306) refer to only one interview. 

One of the secret emissaries on the French side, about whom there can be no question 
as to whether he was acting as the agent of his country’s government, was Jean Dupuy, 
a senator and owner of the Petit Parisien. Dupuy was clearly an intermediary between 
Rouvier and Radolin. The senator’s private papers (published in D.D.F., VIII, 555-67, 
annexes I~V) give some additional information concerning the fall of Deleassé. There is 
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Probably the only account written by an eyewitness of the 
historic cabinet meeting of June 6 is that of Joseph Chaumié, 
minister of justice in the Rouvier cabinet.’? Chaumié set the 
stage for this dramatic meeting by depicting the assemblage of 
the ministers at ten o’clock in the council chamber. Rouvier 
and Delcassé alone were missing, and they were in conference 
with Loubet—a conference which lasted until almost eleven 
o'clock. Finally the usher announced the president of the Re- 
public, who entered followed by Rouvier and Delcassé, both of 
whom were very pale. The narrator records that everyone was 
“visiblement angoissé.’’ Rouvier opened the meeting by saying 
he thought Delcassé should give his colleagues the explanations 
which he had just made in the president’s office. 

Delcassé’s defense centered on two points: first, that England 
had offered to make common action with France against Ger- 
many; and, second, that Germany was bluffing—that she did 
not want war and that she would not make it. The Chaumié 


a conflict between the account of Dupuy and that of Radolin as to which of the two men 
took the initiative in arranging for the interviews between them. According to Dupuy’s 
account, the first of these interviews was arranged at the insistence of Radolin (ibid., p. 
558, annex II). This does not agree with Radolin’s version of the matter, for he says 
that Dupuy, pushed by Rouvier, took the initiative in securing the interview (Radolin 
to F.O., telegram, June 3, 1905; G.P., XX, Part II, 400-401). This contradiction is sig- 
nificant, for it relates to the whole question of the roles played by both Rouvier and the 
German government in the fall of Delcassé. The two narrators disagree also regarding 
the number of interviews that took place between them. Radolin alludes to only one 
meeting prior to June 8 (ibid.). He does not give a specific date for it (¢bid.). Dupuy re- 
ports two conversations, one on May 31 and one on June 1; in his account of these con- 
versations he does not differentiate between them (D.D.F., VIII, 561-64, annex ITI). 
But, on the other hand, Radolin recounts an interview with Dupuy on June 3 (Radolin 
to F.O., telegram, June 3, 1905; G.P., XX, Part II, 400-401). Dupuy makes no men- 
tion of this conversation. 

Dupuy’s account of the grievances of the German government (D.D.F., VIII, 562, 
annex III) agrees with those found in the Grosse Politik and not with those related by 
Donnersmarck. Regarding Delcassé, Radolin told Dupuy that Germany made no de- 
mands; but, he added, “‘having no confidence in Delcassé, no one can oblige us to negoti- 
ate with him. Weare ready to do this with Rouvier’’ (ibid., p. 564). Donnersmarck, on 
the other hand, said that Delcassé’s removal was one of the German demands (Com- 
barieu, p. 306; see also Paléologue, p. 322). 


79 “Note sur le conseil des ministres of M. Delcassé a donné sa démission,”’ June 6, 
1905, D.D.F., VI, 601-4, annex I. 
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document contains nothing new on either of these points. As 
was earlier known, Delcassé told his confreres that the overtures 
from England were not limited to simple conversations. Writ- 
ten notes, he said, had been exchanged. He read the text of the 
last one “que sans entrer dans le détail d’exécution dit trés 
nettement l’offre par |’Angleterre de cette action commune.’’®® 
Although no new light is here thrown upon the important prob- 
lem of the alleged British offer to give naval and military sup- 
port to France in the event that she was attacked by Germany as 
a result of refusing to give up Delcassé, there is new evidence, 
to be found earlier in the Documents diplomatiques francais, re- 
garding this matter. It is contained in the reports made by 
Paul Cambon to Delcassé, on May 18, May 29, and June 1, 
1905, of interviews which the French ambassador to London 
had had with Lord Lansdowne regarding German activity 
against Delcassé. These documents help to explain why Del- 
cassé felt so secure in the offer of British aid.*! But, as F. M. 
80 Tbid., p. 602. 


81 These reports of Cambon (of May 18, 29, and June 1) will be included in their prop- 
er chronological place in the following analysis of the Anglo-French diplomatic ex- 
changes which led up to the note read by Delcassé on June 6. 

On April 24, at the time when it appeared that Germany might be about ready to 
put pressure on France to secure a Moroccan port, Sir Francis Bertie addressed a memo- 
randum to the French foreign office in which he said that the British government would 
be ready to unite with the French government in opposing strongly any such proposition 
(the acquisition of a Moroccan port) and asked Delcassé, if the question arose, to give 
the British government every opportunity “‘de concerter avec le Gouvernement fran- 
cais les mesures qui pourraient étre prises pour aller 4 ]’encontre de cette demande”’ 
(‘‘Aide-mémoire de |’ Ambassade de Grande-Bretagne,”’ Apr. 24, 1905, D.D.F., VI, 415, 
No. 347). 

On May 18 Cambon, reporting to Delcassé an interview he had had with Lansdowne, 
stated that Lansdowne, referring to Bertie’s memorandum of April 24, said: ““We have 
promised you our support in Morocco, and we have offered to act with you [de nous con- 
certer avec vous] in taking measures to hinder the German government from establish- 
ing itself on the Moroccan coast... .. The British government is all ready to arrange 
with the French government [s’ entendre avec le Gouvernement frangais] as to measures 
that should be taken if the situation becomes alarming’ (Cambon to Delcassé, May 18, 
1905, ibid., VI, 522 f., No. 443). 

On May 25 Lansdowne wrote to Cambon: ‘‘I am not sure that I succeeded in making 
quite clear to you our desire that there should be full and confidential discussion between 
the two Governments [British and French], not so much in consequence of some act of 
unprovoked aggression on the part of another Power as in anticipation of any complica- 
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Anderson points out, since Cambon’s reports do not indicate 
anything more “‘like an alliance than the existing entente,”’ one 
may well question whether the French government had not been 
too optimistic in interpreting the communications of the British 
foreign office.** The important question, however, remains: 
What was the “‘text’’ Delcassé read in the cabinet meeting? 
Did it contain a promise of specific aid? Until this is discovered, 
we shall not have the answer to this perplexing problem con- 
nected with the fall of Delcassé. Was the British promise so 
definite that Delcassé was justified in his positive position on 
June 6, or was it couched in general terms? It is to be hoped 
that ultimately the answer to this question may be found. 
Rouvier supported his position by a threefold argument. Ger- 
many, he said, was not bluffing. She knew about the conversa- 
tions with England,** and she also knew the moment was a good 


tions to be apprehended during the somewhat anxious period through which we are at 
present passing’ (Lansdowne to Cambon, May 25, 1905, ibid., pp. 558f., No. 465, 
annex). 

On May 29 Cambon, in a communication to Delcassé in which he included a copy of 
Lansdowne’s letter of May 25, interpreting this letter, said it was not a proposal for 
concerted action in case of aggression that Lansdowne had in mind, but an immediate 
discussion. ‘‘A response to these advances,’ continued Cambon, “‘is very delicate: to 
keep silent is to discourage an evident good will and to give an impression of holding 
back. To accept conversations ‘c’est entrer dans la voie d'une entente générale qui con- 
stituerait en réalité une alliance’ ’’ (Cambon to Delcassé, May 29, 1905, ibid., p. 558, 
No. 465). 

On June 1 Cambon reported to Delcassé that he had not spoken to Lansdowne about 
the ‘‘entente générale.’” A conversation of this kind, he said, could not be engaged in 
without the consent of Rouvier, for, he said, response to the overtures of the British 
government “‘nous méneront a une alliance.” What response, continued Cambon, can 
the French foreign office give to Lansdowne if he suggests uniting the military and naval 
staffs of the two countries? This suggestion, he said, may be expected (Cambon to Del- 
cassé, June 1, 1905, ibid., p. 573, No. 480). These dispatches appear to indicate that 
the British offer had been confined to general terms. 


82 Loc. cit., p. 245. Sidney B. Fay thinks that this probably too liberal interpretation 
was quite as much the work of ““M. Paul Cambon in London as of poor Delcassé in 
Paris” (“Documents diplomatiques francais, 1871-1914,’ American historical review, 
XLI [1935], 545). 


88 Rouvier does not indicate that either he or the German government had any 
knowledge that the matter had gone beyond the stage of conversations (‘‘Note sur le 
conseil,”” D.D.F., VI, 602). 
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one to attack France. The premier stated further that he had 
been forewarned that, if France signed the agreement of “‘com- 
mon action” with England, Germany would not fail to learn 
about it, and she would “‘entrera chez nous”’ without a declara- 
tion of war. Rouvier assured his colleagues that he was not 
overstating the case and that his information was accurate. It 
came, he said, from Biilow himself and had been transmitted 
to him (Rouvier) by one whom he knew personally and who was 
“trés autorisé.’’*4 

The premier next argued that France was not prepared for 
war. Using a report made by General Négrier as his authority, 
Rouvier said the situation in France was very bad. The forts, 
as well as the army, in the east needed to be strengthened, he 
stated.* The morale of the army, he added, was bad as the 


84 Ibid., pp. 602 ff. 


85 General Négrier made this report on July 20, 1904. His conclusions were as fol- 
lows: first, in the event of a sudden declaration of war it would be impossible for the 
covering troops to fill their role (because of the transition from the three-year to the 
two-year service which was then in progress); and, second, the condition of the eastern 
fortifications was unsatisfactory. He said that Epinal was incapable of repulsing a sud- 
den attack and that at Belfort alone was the situation satisfactory (ibid., p. 604, annex 
II). In order ‘‘to throw light on the evaluation made by Rouvier on the military situa- 
tion and to appreciate its value,’ the commission which published the Documents diplo- 
matiques francais included in an appendix to the Chaumié document the following addi- 
tional material relative to the military situation—material which, like the excerpt from 
the Négrier report, was taken from the war office. 

On July 31, 1904, General Pendezec, in answer to the criticisms of Négrier, ad- 
dressed a report to General André, minister of war, in which he indicated the different 
measures which the military staff had studied with a view to guarding against the dan- 
gers which had been pointed out by General Négrier. Concerning Epinal, General Pen- 
dezec said General Négrier had certainly overlooked the protection which could be given 
by the forty-first division, which could, if it were necessary, enclose itself at Epinal 
shielded from all attack, and by the thirteenth division, which could be sent there be- 
fore the third day. Similar plans, he said, had been made to defend all the great eastern 
fortresses and not only Epinal, which was less exposed than the others to sudden attack. 
Pendezec also outlined the plan which provided for the augmentation of troops and in- 
dicated that the normal number of effectives would be reached by November. 

The above provisions were included in what was known as “‘Plan XV.”’ Asa result of 
further study by the general staff, modifications were made in this plan, and the whole 
was presented February 18, 1905, to the Conseil Supérieur de la Guerre for criticism. 
According to the minutes of the proceedings, the president of the Republic alluded to the 
report of Négrier and to articles which he had published after his retirement, October 2, 
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result of anarchistic propaganda which was spreading among 
the soldiers; and in the nation at large the strikes, which were 
occurring at many places, caused one to fear that mobilization 
would be difficult and to expect that in the event of a setback 
in the early stages of the campaign there would be riots in Paris 
and other cities. France, he concluded, risked in the event of 
defeat a collapse from which it would be almost impossible for 


her to recover. 

Finally, Rouvier turned his guns on England. He accused her 
of wishing to throw France in the forefront of a war in which 
she (England) would participate. England could remain on her 
island, the premier said, without fear of invasion, while the 
united French and British fleets would destroy the German 
navy and German commerce, which would be to the advantage 
of England. Meanwhile, France would be required to carry the 
brunt of the struggle on land—a very unequal one—against 
Germany; French territory would be invaded, and the result 


x 


would be disadvantageous, if not disastrous. England, he con- 
cluded, had everything to gain and little to lose if her proposals 
for an alliance with France were accepted, while France, on the 
other hand, was placing herself in the path of the most formida- 
ble dangers. 


1904 (the most important of these articles appeared in the Rerue des deux mondes, Feb. 1, 
1905). Indicating that public opinion had recently been greatly agitated by the articles 
of Négrier concerning the defense of the frontier, Loubet remarked that the minister of 
war had reported that the normal number of effective troops would be reached by No- 
vember. In the second place, he noted, Négrier had said that Epinal could not sustain a 
sudden attack and that, particularly, the big guns necessary for her defense were lack- 
ing. The language of General Brugére, said the president, was much more reassuring. 
At this meeting of the Conseil Supérieur de la Guerre, Brugére discussed at some length 
the plans for mobilization and said that he did not believe it would be possible to mo- 
bilize in secret an enemy army which would be capable of interfering with the execution 
of the French plan of mobilization (ibid., pp. 604 ff., annex II). 

The following note is attached to annex II: ‘‘We do not know whether M. Rouvier, 
before expressing his opinion on the military situation as cited by M. Chaumié, had 
looked into the documents which we have noted. He was perhaps influenced by the 
article which General Négrier had published in the Rerue des deux mondes of February 1, 
1905. In this article, entitled ‘Le moral des troupes,’ the general studied the possible 
effect of the two-year law on the morale of the army. The repercussions from this article 


were considerable in political circles’’ (ibid., p. 607). 
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Feeling among the cabinet members ran high, the minister of 
justice records. Each of the ministers was interrogated in turn, 
and each expressed himself as being in agreement with Rouvier. 
Delcassé tendered his resignation, which Rouvier accepted. The 
meeting had lasted forty-five minutes. “I have never,” said 
Chaumié, “felt more keenly the responsibility of making a deci- 
sion. The hour was truly tragic.” 

The ultimate question concerning the fall of Delcassé is, of 
course, this: Did Germany between April 19 and June 6 take 
her menacing position because of the revelations made in the 
April 19 session of the chamber relative to Deleassé’s lack of 
strength in France; or should April 19 in the chamber and 
June 6 in the cabinet be explained by fear caused by the Ger- 
man attitude? It seems to this writer that, since the definite 
demand for Delcassé’s resignation did not come until after that 
disastrous demonstration in the chamber indicating that Delcassé 
was not supported at home, there is good reason for believing 
that there is a close connection between the two facts, and that 
in the domestic situation one must find at least a large measure 
of the responsibility for the fall of the foreign minister. 

The analysis of these seven years has produced part of the 
answer to the problem posed at the beginning of this article. 
That is, why, with a pacifistic party in control of the govern- 
ment, did France become so nationalistic by 1914? The partial 
reply is that the pacifistic party, the Radical-Socialist, did not 
control foreign affairs but, rather, any influence that was brought 
to bear on foreign policy outside the Quai d’Orsay came from 
the colonial group, who were, it is true, supported by some 
of the leaders of the Radical-Socialist party—men who were, 
in all probability, colonials first and Radical-Socialists second. 
The remainder of the answer to the above question—the reason 
for the development of nationalism—lies hidden in the succeed- 
ing years, 1905-14. 


Gary COLLEGE 
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THE ASSEMBLY OF GERMAN PRINCES OF 1863 
BUFORD ROWLAND AND J. C. EASTON 


N AUGUST 17, 1863, at Frankfort on the Main, a 
meeting of German princes was held which may be 
considered the last attempt to unify Germany under 

the aegis—a comparatively innocuous one—of Austria. The 
failure of this attempt placed the destiny of Germany in the 
hands of Prussia under Bismarck with the incalculable conse- 
quences of authoritarianism and militarism of a virulent type. 
The old-fashioned, inoffensive, and localized type of monarchy 
represented by Austria gave way to the modern industrialized 
and efficient Prussian type, with its dreams of pan-Germanism, 
sea power, and world conquest. The meeting may therefore be 
considered an event of considerable importance in the history 
of Germany and the world. 

This assembly was summoned by the emperor of Austria, 
Francis Joseph, at a moment which he considered strategic, 
since Prussia was then in the midst of its constitutional crisis, 
which in its turn was the last real attempt to convert that king- 
dom into a democracy of the parliamentary and cabinet type. 
Bismarck, who had been named minister-president by William I 
on September 23 of the previous year, had immediately 
launched his program of increasing the army and the army 
budget with the ultimate aim of unifying non-Austrian Ger- 
many by force. The resultant struggle with the Prussian house 
of deputies had reacted most unfavorably on the government, 
liberal opinion in Prussia and throughout Germany being 
thoroughly aroused against the absolutist and reactionary tend- 
encies of the new minister. 

As for the relations between Prussia and Austria, they had 
remained strained ever since 1850, when Austria, by the ““Hu- 
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miliation of Olmiitz,” had forced the late king of Prussia, Fred- 
erick William IV, to abandon his schemes for a new German 
empire under himself and had revived the dormant German 
Confederation under the presidency of Austria, as before. This 
confederation, a mere simulacrum of a state, satisfied no one, 
being no more unified or effective than its predecessor, the 
Holy Roman Empire. Besides, the permanent discontent of the 
liberals at the failure of the Frankfort Parliament of 1848 to 
evolve a more democratic political system only served to aug- 
ment the general feeling of dissatisfaction and anticipation 
throughout Germany. 

The foreign situation, too, was strained. The tsar of Russia, 
Alexander II, was in the midst of the great Polish rebellion 
which had excited all Europe. France and Austria had sought 
to mediate; and the tsar, irritated by this interference in a mat- 
ter which he considered purely domestic, had gone so far as to 
propose to the Prussian king, his nephew, a military alliance 
and campaign against these two interlopers. William I, on Bis- 
marck’s advice, and partly also because of the strong stand of 
the Prussian house of delegates in favor of neutrality, had de- 
clined this proposal; but the international tension continued. 

It was under these circumstances that the young Austrian 
emperor, Francis Joseph, then thirty-three years of age, had in- 
vited all the German princes, and particularly the king of Prus- 
sia, to meet at Frankfort to discuss a reform of the German 
Confederation. The emperor’s plan was to place a directory of 
five at the head of the Confederation under his own chairman- 
ship, aided by a federal council, and to pacify the popular de- 
mands for a democratic parliament by an assembly of delegates 
from the diets of the thirty-eight separate states of the Con- 
federation, endowed, however, only with advisory powers. As 
Austria was sure of the middle-sized states, she could count on a 
majority both in the directory and in the assembly. This plan 
could hardly be expected to please Bismarck. He had no trouble 
in persuading the king to refuse the invitation to attend the 
conference, and this refusal the latter staunchly maintained in 
spite of repeated attempts to move him. The rest of the princes, 
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however, excepting a few of the smaller ones, assembled in 
Frankfort, where they adopted the Austrian program in the 
main, subject to the decision of Prussia. 

In the meantime Bismarck issued a counterproposal, demand- 
ing as a preliminary condition to any reform the alternation of 
the presidency of the Confederation between Prussia and Aus- 
tria, the right to veto any declaration of war involving the Con- 
federation, and the summoning of a German parliament elected 
on a general suffrage. This counterproposal Austria rejected, as 
Bismarck probably expected, and the negotiations were then 
permitted to drop without anything having been accomplished. 

The Assembly of Princes closed their sessions September 1, 
after issuing an amended constitution; but the constitution was 
stillborn, as the opposition of Prussia rendered it futile. 

In the case of both the Austrian program and the Prussian 
counterproposal, the democratic provisions for a lower house 
may be considered as having been a bait to the liberals without 
real sincerity behind them; and it is therefore unlikely that 
either program would have led to a really democratic Germany. 
Acceptance of the Austrian program, however, would probably 
have prevented Bismarck and his doctrine of ruthlessness from 
establishing dominance over Germany. At any rate, Bismarck 
now proceeded to take, in rapid succession, the next three steps 
in his scheme for unification under Prussia—the wars of 1864, 
1866, and 1870—71—and by the latter year unity by iron and 
blood had been achieved, largely at the expense of Austria. 

The letters which follow (found in the division of state de- 
partment archives of the National Archives at Washington) were 
written by the American consul-general at Frankfort, William 
Walton Murphy, to William H.. Seward, secretary of state 
under Lincoln, in 1863, and are 211 eyewitness account, hitherto 
unpublished, of the sessions of this Assembly of Princes and the 
ceremonials attending them. 

Murphy, whose biographical sketch appears in the Dictionary 
of American biography, was born in 1816 in Canada but moved 
to the United States at an early age, and he became one of the 
prominent lawyers and politicians of the then pioneer state of 
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Michigan. He was one of the leaders of the first Republican 
state convention held at Jackson, Michigan, in 1854, and in 
1861 was appointed by President Lincoln as consul-general to 
the Free City of Frankfort on the Main. Here he made himself 
extremely useful to the Union cause. 

On his arrival at Frankfort in November 1861, Murphy found that his 
predecessor, Samuel Ricker, was aiding the confederate cause and was re- 
maining in Frankfort with the hope of establishing a consulateship there for 
the confederate states. Murphy frustrated this hope by persuading Frank- 
fort’s senate to permit him to place a flag of the United States on the consular 
premises, thus recognizing him as consul-general for the entire union, rather 
than for the northern states alone. When Ricker negotiated with a banking 
firm to take up a confederate cotton loan, Murphy obtained a statement from 
the head of the banking house of M. A. von Rothschild, which influenced the 
more conservative houses against participating in the loan. Murphy also had 
published in the Neue Frankfurter Zeitung and other journals the latest an- 
nual reports of the confederate secretary of the treasury, and Jefferson’s de- 
fence of the repudiation of the bonds of the south. Gaining the friendship 
of the editor of L’Europe, he was permitted to use its columns for articles 
written by himself and his friends in aid of the Union cause. Thus, when the 
English and French exchanges were closed to the sale of U.S. bonds issued 
to prosecute the war, they found a ready market in Germany, and large sales 
were made in Frankfort. Murphy remained consul-general at Frankfort till 
1869, after which he settled in Heidelberg as financial agent of several Ameri- 
can railway companies. He died June 8, 1886.1 

Tue NATIONAL ARCHIVES 
AND 
West VirciniA UNIVERSITY 
No. 81. CoNsSULATE GENERAL OF THE 
Unitep STaTEs OF AMERICA. 
Frankrort M.,? Aug. 14, 1863. 
SIR: 

In the year 1663, the last Imperial Diet, that is to say the last Coun- 
cil of the German Princes was held in Germany to deliberate the af- 
fairs of the Empire. Since that year the German rulers sent Ambassa- 
dors, to one of the Imperial Cities, at first to Ratisbon* and afterwards 

1 Dictionary of American biography, XIII (New York, 1934), 357. 

2 Abbreviation of Frankfort on the Main. 

3 From 1663 until the extinction of the Empire in 1806. The Treaty of Westphalia 
of 1648 transformed the diet into a mere assemblage of diplomats without legislative 


powers. 
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to the Free City of Frankfort,‘ in their stead to manage the public 
affairs of the Country. These Ambassadors have since the year 1817 
uninterruptedly—a few months of the famous year 1848 excepted, 
when the German Parliament was in existence—assembled here in 
Frankfort as the Representatives of the 36° Sovereign States under the 
title of “Diet of the German Confederation.” 

It is a rather peculiar historical coincidence, that in the very year 
of the two hundredth anniversary of the first meeting of the German 
Ambassadors at Ratisbon, the German Princes deem it necessary again 
to assemble in person, at Frankfort, as if doubting the expediency of 
the consultations of their learned diplomatic Representatives, who, 
in fact, are rather notorious for the system of retardation, with which 
they use to treat the joint public affairs of the Country. 

I have indicated in a former dispatch already, that last week, the 
world was rather surprised by the news, that the Emperor of Austria 
had invited all the German Kings and Princes and the Senates of the 
four free and Hanseatic Cities,® to hold a Congress, here in Frankfort 
on the 16th inst. and following days for the purpose of deciding upon 
certain plans of reform with regard to the German Confederation and 
the institution of the Diet. 

It is evident, that the Emperor of Austria, upon the advice of his 
Ministers, took this step to avail himself of the present dissatisfaction 
and excited feeling prevailing amongst the Germans and especially of 
the unfortunate state of affairs in Prussia—to secure for himself the 
leadership over the German Fatherland. 

To avoid, however, the appearance of such an endeavour, the Em- 
peror went in person to Gastein to invite his great rival and competi- 
tor for that supremacy, the King of Prussia, who at present resides 
there for the restoration of his health. And what he chiefly aimed for 
by that visit, has been completely attained, for all his Sovereign Col- 
leagues have accepted the invitation, with the only exception of the 
King of Prussia. 

This monarch, is as is universally known, entirely dependent upon 
the influence and advice of his Prime Minister, Count Bismarck. The 
latter, however, knows not only that his selfish and autocratic ideas 
are completely negatived by the designs of the intended Congress of 


4 The diet of the German Confederation of 1815-66 met there. 
5 Really 38. 
6 Liibeck, Bremen, Hamburg, and Frankfort on the Main. 
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Princes, but—not to mention the circumstance, that he is the most 
disliked Diplomatist in Germany and would no doubt, very unfavor- 
ably be received by the mass of the peoples. He is also for his own 
maintenance’s sake necessitated to keep his crowned Master as dis- 
tant as possible from the intercourse and advice of the more liberal 
Princes, who might infect him by their progressive and timely ideas 
to his—the Minister’s own ruin. 

The king therefore, who is closely watched by his demon-like ad- 
viser, at first wanted time to reflect upon the matter,—then wanted 
the Congress to be delayed, until a fixed plan for its proceedings had 
been jointly prepared by the different ministers, and when informed 
that this was infeasible, as the invitations had been sent already to 
the different courts, made his low state of health the excuse for his re- 
fusal to partake. The Emperor, however, did not give up but desired 
the King, as a last trial of good will in that case to be represented by 
one of the Royal Princes; but all in vain, the King now flatly declining 
any participation, notwithstanding the universal opposition and 
warning of the German people and even of the reactionary part of the 
Prussian newspapers which ventured openly to declare such a de- 
cision not only a selfish and imprudent, but even a paltry and foolish 
act. 

As to the character of the Princely Congress, the necessity of its 
being held alone, shows that the German Rulers feel, that they have 
arrived at a point, where they either must please the people by some 
popular movement of reform or they will lay at stake the last hold of 
the power and authority, with which they are invested. So far ad- 
vanced is the progressive, not to say revoluticaary spirit of the 
people, that its rulers are actually frightened into the path of liberal- 
ity. 

The Emperor may, however, have accelerated the execution of his 
plan from the reason, that at the end of the present month, all the 
late and present liberal members of the Parliament of 1848 as well as 
of the Chambers of the German States—about 500 in number and 
amongst them the most intelligent, practical and popular leaders of 
Germany, will also assemble here at Frankfort to discuss some radical 
plans of reform and especially to propose the re-establishment of the 
Parliament and Constitution of 1848 in the place of the antiquated and 
rotten institution of the Diet, by which the interests of the Princes 
alone are represented without any regard to the just and timely 
wishes of the people. 
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The Emperor’s plan of reform is founded, as I learn from an au- 
thentic source, on the following six points, which, it is true, in a cer- 
tain degree are accomodating the wishes of the people, but, taken in 
all, overweighingly in favor of the interests of the Princes. The 
Points are in short: 

(1) The Establishment of an organical assembly of Delegates of the 
people with the right of consent and periodicity as a lower house. 

(2) The establishment of a Council of Princes with the eventual as- 
sistance of the late “Immediate Princes and Imperial Cities of the 
German Empire” (the “Reichs unmittelbaren”) as an upper House. 

(3) The establishment of a board of Directors, consisting of seven 
groups of States with seven votes under the Presidency of Austria; 
the voting Princes to be those of Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, Wurtem- 
berg and Baden, the two Hesses, Saxony and Hanover. 

(4) The dissolution of the Diet of the German Confederation. 

(5) A thorough reform of the military constitution of the Con- 
federation. 

(6) The abolition of the present requirement of unanimity of votes 
upon organical institutions of public utility. 

But irrespectively of all this, there are some most sanguine polli- 
ticians here, who even prophecy a turn of greater importance, that is 
to say, they talk of the intention of the Emperor, to try a “Coup 
d’Etat” a la Louis Napoleon and have himself proclaimed “Emperor 
of Germany” and there is, in fact, a very strong and influential po- 
litical party in favor of that form of Government; the more so too, at 
present, as the Prussian Government in consequence of the reaction- 
ary movements of Count Bismarck, has entirely lost its influence not 
alone in the greater part of Germany outside of Prussia, but even in 
Prussia herself. Were it not for the jealousy of some of the smaller 
German Princes, such as Duke Ernest of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,’ the 
Grand Duke of Baden? etc. on the one part, who relying upon the 
popularity they enjoy from the more liberal political principles, are 
aspiring themselves to the Imperial Crown—and on the other part 
for the opposition of the republican party, which is numerous and 
strongly represented amongst the masses of the people—it might be easy 
for the Emperor to carry through his pretended Imperial intention. 

But however it may be, he tries his utmost to win the favour of the 


7 Ernest II (1818-93), reigned 1844-93. He was a brother of Prince Albert, consort 


of Queen Victoria. 
8 Frederick I (1826-1907), reigned 1852-1907. 
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masses and will therefore make his public entry into this City on 
Saturday next with the most showy and extraordinary pomp. One 
hundred of the finest horses from the Imperial stables at Vienna with 
an appropriate number of state carriages, a company of helbardiers 
and Gendarmes de Guard in gala uniform; hundreds of Court people, 
livery servants and cooks, confectioners, the Imperial gold and silver 
plate, etc. etc., have already arrived here for the first arrangements. 

Also the preparations made on the part of the Senate of Frankfort, 
for a worthy reception of the Emperor and the other princes, are on 
the grandest and most expensive scale, an unlimited credit having 
been granted for the occasion by the legislative bodies. 

In short, to judge from appearance, and the preliminary arrange- 
ments, Emperor Francis Joseph will enter the old Imperial City of 
Frankfort exactly after the fashion and with the pomp of the ancient 
Emperors, who were crowned here—with what success, is a question 
and matter of time. But I shall not fail fully to report about the de- 
tails of the Congress and its result and consequences. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, Sir, Your most obedient 
Servant. 

[Signed] W. W. Murpuy 
U.S. Consul General 
Hon. W. H. Seward, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington. 


No. 83. ConsuLATE GENERAL OF UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
FrRANKFortT M. Aug. 21, 1863. 
Sir: 

The attention of all Germany, and indeed of the whole of Europe, 
is at present directed towards Frankfort where, as my Despatch No. 
81 of the 14th inst. has already reported, the German Princes and 
the Burgomasters of the four Hanseatic towns® are assembled at the 
invitation of the Emperor of Austria, to deliberate on certain plans of 
reform, proposed by him, with regard to the Diet and the Constitution 
of the German Confederation. This Congress of Princes is of such po- 
litical and historical importance, as to justify my reporting on it as 
fully as possible, in addition to the preliminary remarks, contained in 
my former despatch, and in so doing, I shall not confine myself to giv- 


® Hamburg, Liibeck, Bremen, and Frankfort on the Main. 
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ing political and diplomatic news of the Congress, but shall also en- 
large upon the details of the social part of the festival. 

The appearance of the whole is very similar to that of the Great 
German National Rifle Meeting held here last year, with this difference, 
that instead of the masses of the people being represented by thou- 
sands of persons in plain shooting and hunting dresses, in the present 
occasion it is the higher ranks of society which are assembled in State 
dress and uniforms covered with decorations and orders in gold, silver 
and diamonds, conveyed in superb equipages, and accompanied by a 
brilliant suite of attendants. 

The principal point of attraction in the whole meeting, is of course 
the Emperor’s plan of reform, which he had with him, ready prepared, 
on his arrival at Frankfort. His explanation of this plan to his brother 
princes occupied only a short time, so that, leaving to their ministers 
the examination and discussion of the important document, they have 
abundant leisure for feasting and merry-making, of which they make 
a very liberal use. Citizens and strangers follow their examples, and 
the whole city is given up to revelry and rejoicing, leaving only to the 
few thinking patriots the more serious task of reflecting on the real 
result of the “Congress of Princes.” 

As I have already shown in my former despatch, the present action 
is one of pure necessity on the part of the rulers of Germany, who deem 
it necessary to anticipate the demands of the people by granting them 
some measure of reform, apparently liberal, but, in fact, not half of 
what is desired or might be expected, according to the progressive 
spirit of the times. A plain narration of the diplomatic and social 
proceedings of the Congress will, however, better explain its im- 
portance and consequences than any argument and discussion. .... 

On Saturday last, the 15th inst., the Emperor of Austria arrived at 
six o’clock p.m. from Vienna, having on his way paid a short visit to 
the royal families at Munich and Stuttgart. He was accompanied by 
Count Rechberg and two Aides de Camp, and was received at the 
station by the two Burgomasters and the head of the Senate, by the 
Ministers of the Diet, and by the General Staff and garrison officers. 
The streets through which the Emperor had to pass on his way to his 
palace, were lined with spectators, and he was greeted with hearty 
cheers. The Crown Prince of Wurtemberg’® and the Grand Duke of 
Darmstadt" arrived immediately after the Emperor. The Elector of 


1° Charles, who reigned from 1864 to 1891. 
4! Louis III, grand duke of Hesse-Darmstadt (1806-77), reigned 1848-77. 
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Hesse Cassel? came also at 8 o’clock by special train, and a little later, 
the King of Bavaria,'* who was received by Baron von der Pfordten, 
and conducted by him through the Tamms Gate and by the Prome- 
nades to his Palace in the town. Soon after the Emperor’s arrival he 
was waited on by several of the Princes, in plain clothes, and by the 
King of Bavaria, who had also in the meantime visited the Guard 
House, where he had been loudly cheered. In the afternoon, the 
Grand Dukes of Baden and Weimar" and the Duke Ernest of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha had a prolonged interview together. Count Rechberg 
was invited in the evening to the table of the Elector of Hesse. At 11 
that night the Kings of Saxony” and Hanover" and the G. Duke of 
Mecklenburg”’ arrived, so that the number of illustrious visitors was 
now complete. .... 

Toward 11 o’clock [the next morning] the streets presented a scene 
of the most animated excitement, dense crowds surrounded the 
Palace of the Confederation, and the hotels and private houses occu- 
pied by the royal visitors, surveying with admiration the splendid 
equipages and glittering uniforms, as the princes paid their mutual 
visits. Frequent cheers were heard, the principal share of which was 
bestowed on the Emperor, the King of Bavaria and the Dukes of 
Baden and Coburg. 

At half past three the royal personages were again in their state 
carriages, and proceeded amidst the greetings of countless multitudes 
to the imperial feast. 

The Schillerplatz and Eschenheimer Strasse, through which they 
passed, presented a sea of heads, the railways having brought thou- 
sands of spectators from every town in the neighborhood and almost 
from the whole of Southern Germany. 

The banquet commenced at 4 o’clock in the celebrated hall of the 


12 Frederick William I (1802-75), reigned 1847-66, abdicating in the latter year. 
Although the Holy Roman Empire expired in 1806 and the presidency of the German 
Confederation was hereditary in the House of Habsburg, the title of “elector of Hesse- 
Cassel’ continued until the annexation by Prussia in 1866. 


18 Maximilian II (1811-64), reigned 1848-64. 
14 Charles Alexander, who reigned from 1853 to 1901. 


15 John (1801-73), reigned 1854-73. He was a celebrated Dante scholar and trans- 
lated the Divina commedia into German. 


16 George V (1819-78), reigned 1851-66. In the latter year Hanover was annexed 
by Prussia. 


17 Frederick Francis II, who reigned from 1842 to 1883. 
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Tour and Taxis family,'* the gobelins tapestry of which represents 
scenes from the history of its princes. The entire dinner service was 
of gold and enamel. The servants wore the State livery, black, in the 
gold borders of which was worked the imperial eagle. Besides the 
crowned heads, the representatives of the Four Free Towns'® partook 
of the entertainment, and the invitations included also the Archduke 
William of Austria and Prince William Frederick of Hesse, [who] is at 
present staying at his country residence at Rumpenheim. The officers 
of the various staffs dined at the Marschall’s table adjoining [the] 
saloon. During dinner, which was over precisely at 6, the well known 
Austrian band of the Baron Wernhardt Regiment from Mainz played 
in the garden of the palace. Among the royal equipages those of the 
Grand Duke of Mecklenburg Schwerin and of the Prince of Lichten- 
stein®® were particularly distinguished by their beauty and elegance; 
that of the Grand Duke of Baden was also one of imposing grandeur. 
The Princes returned nearly in their order of precedence in their 
places in the Diet. Mutual visits were then renewed, which gave 
occasion to a lively scene and brilliant display of carriages on the Zeil, 
received by the spectators with renewed plaudits of admiration. 

The most important occurrence in the Congress was, of course, the 
first meeting, held by the Princes on Monday between 11 and 123 
o'clock and opened by the Emperor with the following speech. 

‘Most esteemed Brother Confederates: An Assembly of the heads 
of the German nation, deliberating on the common weal of their native 
country, is an event which has not been known for centuries. May 
this meeting of ours, by the blessing of Divine Providence, prove to 
be the commencement of a happy future. 

“In reliance on the exalted character of my brother princes, in 
reliance on the spirit of justice of the German people, enlightened by 
experience, I have desired to bring about this opportunity for the 
princes of the country to join hands in brotherly zeal for the strength- 
ening of the German Confederation. I have deemed it my duty to 
testify openly my conviction, that Germany with reason looks for- 
ward to a development of the constitution, in accordance with the 
spirit of the age, and I come here to lay before my brother sovereigns, 


18 This family, originally of Bergamo, Italy, founded the first international postal 
system, between Vienna and Brussels, about 1490. They were ennobled by the em- 


peror. 
19 The four Hanseatic cities mentioned in n. 9. 
20 John LI, prince of Liechtenstein (1840-1929), reigned 1858-1929. 
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in personal exchange of sentiments, what I consider available for the 
purpose, and what I am ready to grant on my own part. 

“Your Majesties, and you all, most serene and dearly beloved 
Brethren, will be graciously pleased to accept my best thanks for the 
friendly manner in which you have met my proposal. 

‘*T have caused to be handed to my exalted brother Confederates a 
Plan of Reform for the German Confederation, drawn up, under my 
direction. 

‘Based on an enlarged conception of the objects of the Confedera- 
tion, the conditions of this plan place the executive authority in the 
hands of a Directory, to be assisted by a Federal Council. They con- 
voke periodically a meeting of delegates for a participation by the 
people in the legislative and financial affairs of the Confederation. 
They introduce into the political life of Germany periodical meetings 
of princes; by the institution of a Federal Court of Justice they afford 
an inviolable guarantee to the public administration of law in Ger- 
many; in all these respects they preserve logically and as strictly as 
possible, the principle of equality among the different independent 
states united, combining however with this principle that regard for 
political influence and number of population which is inseparable 
from the nature of the proper arrangements, especially those of a 
vigorous executive power and of a joint representation in the con- 
federacy. 

‘All these considerations, however, which have directed me in the 
details, have arisen from one single idea. I believed the time was 
come for renewing in the spirit of the present age the Confederation 
which our forefathers had established, for infusing fresh life into it, by 
allowing our people to participate in it, and thus enabling it to pre- 
serve Germany to the latest ages, in honour and in power, in safety 
and prosperity, as one inseparable whole. 

‘My plan is, no doubt, capable of improvement. I am the first to 
admit it. But I submit to my brother illustrious Confederates, it is 
{not] for our general interest to postpone even for a short time, the 
adoption of a plan which, in any case, offers vast improvement when 
compared with the present state of Germany 

“In the proposed plan of reform itself the necessity of constitutional 
means are supplied for safely removing any defects in the original 
work, and of placing the Federal constitution in a position more in ac- 
cordance with all reasonable claims. It is not by entering on pro- 
longed deliberations, but by a speedy and unanimous decision of the 
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German princes before whose high-minded devotion to the common 
cause all subordinate considerations must give way, as insignificant, 
that I can hope to see the question of Germany’s future placed on a 
firm footing. 

“Most serene Brethren and Cousins, Most dear Brother Con- 
federates: In sharing with me the exalting impressions of the present 
moment, you must share with me also my deep regret that, in the 
absence of Prussia from our councils, our dearest wishes remain un- 
satisfied. I have been unable to prevail on the King of Prussia to 
honour our undertaking with his personal co-operation. But I do not 
the less hope for a successful result to the proceedings of this day. 
The King of Prussia fully appreciated my reasons for the pressing 
necessity of a reform in the Federal relations. The only objection 
made by King William to my invitation for a Congress of princes was, 
that this important and serious matter was not yet sufficiently ad- 
vanced for discussion in an illustrious assembly of the Princes of 
Germany. The King did not object, in principle, to such a meeting, 
but only considered that it should be preceded by deliberations on the 
part of the ministers. 

“T called the attention of his Majesty to the inutility of all previous 
negotiations on the subject by second persons, but it is the more in- 
cumbent on us now here to prove by action, that the question of the 
renewal of the German Confederation is sufficiently matured, and 
that it is our fixed determination no longer to leave the German nation 
without means of obtaining more extended political development. 

“Let us, for the sake of the incalculably important whole, agree 
speedily and readily to the details. Let us, with federal good faith, 
allow to the power of Prussia what is due to it, and let us hope that, 
with God’s blessing, this example of our unity may have a deep 
effect on all German hearts. For my own part, most serene brother 
confederates and friends, it will ever be a source of the greatest satis- 
faction to me, to have contributed my best efforts to consolidate the 
German bond of unity and to elevate the Confederation, by which we 
form a united power, to the highest point of its destiny, important for 
Germany and important for Europe.” 

The King of Bavaria replied in the following speech: “In com- 
pliance with the invitation of your Imperial Majesty, we came here 
today, animated, I have no doubt, all with the same feelings of affec- 
tion for the Confederation and our Country, by which that invitation 
was dictated, and penetrated with an ardent desire for an extension 
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of the Constitution, in accordance with the spirit of the times, and as 
a just satisfaction to the desire of all parties. 

“Tmpressed with this conviction of perfect unanimity in our ob- 
jects and endeavours, we are assembled here, without being ac- 
quainted with the details of those plans which your Imperial Majesty 
proposes to submit to us for our consideration, but we acted thus, in 
full confidence that the feeling of mutual good faith and general de- 
votion to the public interest, in which our fathers instituted the Con- 
federation according to the requirements of their age, will pervade 
these plans also, and that they will form a foundation for a fabric, 
which, in the spirit and according to the requirements of our age, may 
preserve the German Nation—a nation inferior to none other in in- 
tellectual and moral energy, in culture and activity, as well as in 
material vigour, its rightful power externally, and give it, internally, 
that physical vitality suitable to its history and its nature. 

“Tn this spirit I shall take your Majesty’s plan most conscientiously 
into consideration, and give my opinions on it, and I believe, in so 
saying, I express also the sentiments of all my federal colleagues. Your 
Imperial Majesty has said, the plan is susceptible of improvement and 
however anxious I also am, that its leading principles should be 
adopted without the delay of a prolonged discussion, and that the 
way should, according to old German usage, be cleared by the Na- 
tion’s princes, yet I should still not wish to exclude some slight modi- 
fications of these principles even at this our first meeting, such at least 
as might promote more speedy agreement and more readily shape our 
resolves into action. 

“From the bottom of my soul I share Your Majesty’s regret, as do 
also, no doubt, all our beloved Colleagues, that we are not allowed to 
greet his Majesty the King of Prussia here. Let us hope, that at our 
next meeting this mighty link will not be lacking to complete the 
great chain of German power and grandeur, and let us not forget that 
we shall much promote the fulfilment of this hope by coming to 
speedy and unanimous resolution today. 

“Germany has, with the exception of some few errors and dis- 
orders, enjoyed the peacefulness of justice and loyalty for nearly half 
acentury. Let us not deny, as has been done often, that this prosper- 
ity and peacefulness is owing to the Confederation and its institutions, 
but let us not at the same time deny that those institutions require a 
further development in accordance with the spirit of the age, especial- 
ly by the introduction of the element of national representation. 
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“Our object is clear, though the way to it may be somewhat rough 
as yet and partially obscured. Let us go to work steadily and firmly, 
with true and honest purpose, and the blessing of Almighty God will 
be with us, and crown our efforts with success.” 

The two speeches ....do not fail to give the German people a 
lesson, showing them, on the one part, how much their “Rulers” by 
“the grace of God” are exalted above their subjects, the King of 
Bavaria even alluding to “errors and disorders’”’ amongst the people; 
and on the other hand, showing plainly the anxiety of the princes to 
be united amongst themselves, in order to be the better able to keep 
down their subjects. Both speeches express also deep regret at the 
absence of the King of Prussia, and when the first meeting was over, 
it was unanimously resolved that the King should be again invited to 
come to Frankfort, the King of Saxony, though in a weak state of 
health, offering to go immediately to Baden-Baden (to which place 
the Prussian monarch was on his way) to submit to him the invita- 
tion of all the German princes in council assembled. For this purpose 
the King of Saxony left Frankfort M at 11 o'clock. 

I have received from reliable sources information respecting the 
journey of the Crown Prince to Gastein,”! and the substance of his 
conversation there with his father, which is in direct contradiction to 
what has hitherto been understood on that subject. Far from its being 
the Prince who endeavoured to persuade his father either to attend 
the Congress at Frankfort or to allow himself to be represented there, 
it was the King himself who urged his son to represent him at that 
meeting accompanied by Count Bismarck. On the Prince hesitating, 
the King went so far as to consent to his son’s conducting the business 
without Mr. Bismarck. The Crown Prince, however, abided by his 
unalterable determination not to represent a policy which he was 
firmly convinced was injurious to the interests of Prussia. This manly 
decision is said to have enraged the King so much, that he again spoke 
seriously of abdicating. 

nee After signing the invitation to the King of Prussia, the Princes 
repaired to the Town Hall, to the grand dinner given in their honour 
by the Senate of Frankfort, and which was, indeed, the most brilliant 
of all the festivities... .. 

The carriages drove up under a canopy arranged over the entrance 
of the ““Roemer’™ and on which, between two flags of the Frankfort 


*1 Of Prussia, Frederick, later Emperor Frederick III (1888). 


2 The building where, after 1356, the seven electoral princes held the Imperial elec- 
tions and where, after 1562, the coronations took place. 
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colours, floats the banner of Germany with the eagle of the Empire 
and the inscription “German Confederation”. Twelve guards in red 
and silver, with small swords and halberts, are posted at the door, the 
guests are received each by four Senators and conducted up the stair- 
case to the Election Room. This room is hung with red silk tapestry 
and is still in tolerably good preservation. Over the doors are five oil 
paintings, allegories of the so-called pigtail period, representing groups 
of children playing innocent sports, with the insignia of the Empire, 
the sceptre and globe, the sword and crown. To each picture there is 
a Latin inscription. .... The table was in the form of a horse shoe. 
The Emperor was placed in the middle of the cross table along the 
windows. His ancestors Francis I and Joseph II looked down on him 
from their niches behind him, while facing him he beheld the portrait 
of Charles the Great. Seated on the Emperor’s right were the Kings 
of Bavaria and Hanover and the Elector of Hesse, on his left the 
King of Saxony, the Crown Prince of Wiirtemberg and the Grand 
Duke of Baden, then on both sides of the horseshoe, the G. Duke of 
Saxe Weimar, the Dukes of Brunswick** and Coburg etc. Opposite 
the Emperor sat the two Burgomasters, with the Senators by their 
sides. 

Dinner was then served. Six and thirty waiters in black dress- 
coats and white cravats and waistcoats, stockings and gloves, shoes 
with buckles, powdered hair, and a red and white rosette on their 
shoulders, commence, under the command of Mr. Drexel, who is also 
powdered, with small sword at his side, their maneuvres and attacks 
on the side-tables in the gallery. .... 

At 9 o'clock the twenty-seven courses of the Menu had been gone 
through. .... 

On the 19th there was a grand review of the Austrian troops in 
garrison here, which took place at 8 o’clock in the morning on the 
exercise Platz near the Grindbrunnen. The ground was kept by troops 
of the line of Frankfort, and by those of the Prussian and Bavarian 
garrison. The Emperor was accompanied by a brilliant staff but was 
not attended by any of the other sovereigns. He returned to the town 
about half past eight o’clock. 

At 40 minutes past ten, the King of Saxony set out by the Main- 
Neckar railway for Baden-Baden to hand the King of Prussia the 
invitation of the Princes to the Congress. Before leaving Frankfort 
he had an interview with the Emperor, who also paid him a visit on 
his return, after the review. 


23 William, duke of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel, who reigned from 1830 to 1884. 
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The invitation from the Princes to the King of Prussia was in the 
following terms: “Most illustrious .... Prince! We, the Princes of 
Germany, and the Representatives of the German Free Cities, as- 
sembled at the invitation of His Majesty, the Emperor of Austria, to 
deliberate on Federal Reforms, have noticed with deep regret Your 
Majesty’s absence from our councils. 

“After making ourselves acquainted with the proposals communi- 
cated to us by H.M. the Emperor, we unanimously gave our assent, 
as a basis for our further proceedings, the result of which we should 
lay before Your Majesty for approval. We fondly cherish the hope, 
however, that Your Majesty, who is called on to take so prominent a 
part in the results of our labours, will be pleased also, now, to take 
part in our deliberations, in order that the great work, the importance 
of which has been recognized by Your Majesty himself, may be more 
speedily and securely completed, and in this hope, with full confidence 
in Your Majesty’s known and tried attachment to the Federal cause, 
we venture to urge our pressing petition, that your Majesty will yet 
make your appearance in our Assembly. 

“The King of Saxony, whose name appears among the signatures 
below, has undertaken to hand Your Majesty this letter, in the name 
of all the Princes and to support our petition by word of mouth. 

“Your Majesty will be pleased to accept the most fervent expres- 
sion of our loyal and brotherly sentiments. Frankfort 17 August 
SO Kade 

In the evening of the 19th there was a grand performance at the 
theatre, to which only those persons were admitted who had been in- 
vited by the Senate. However often the public had enjoyed the sight 
of the royal visitors driving out, it seemed never too tired to receive 
them with enthusiasm. The doors were to open at 8 o'clock, but as 
early as six the Theaterplatz, Steinweg and Biebergasse were thickly 
crowded with people, for even those who were not so fortunate as to 
be admitted into the theatre wished at least to see those who were. On 
the front of the theatre the Frankfort eagle was displayed in gas, which 
blazed forth just as twilight ceased, and with it the self-imposed 
sufferings of those who had waited so long to see the procession of royal 
carriages. These had, all, only a pair of horses; the princes as well as 
their retinue were in full uniform, and wore the broad ribbon of the 
Grand Cross of different orders. The Emperor, in particular, was 
again greeted with hearty acclamations. With the exception of the 
great eagle in gas and the two gas stars on each side of the principal 
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entrance to the theatre, no alteration was to be perceived in its 
exterior. The entrance was enclosed with partitions, and the staircase 
adorned with flowers, the passages and stairs leading to the lobby on 
the first floor were gaily decked out with flowers and carpets. The 
sovereign princes were seated in the boxes of the first tier, from which 
the partitions had been taken away, so that the whole formed as it 
were one large royal box. The Emperor was seated in the middle, on 
his right sat the King of Bavaria and the Crown Prince of Wiirtemberg, 
on his left the King of Hanover. The Grand Dukes were placed on the 
right of the Kings, and the Dukes on the left. The ladies of highest 
rank were also in the royal box, amongst whom we may name the 
reigning Princess of Reuss** (younger branch), the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge, Duchess of Nassau and her sister, the Princess of Anhalt- 
Dessau, and Princess Anna of Hesse, the consort of Prince Frederick 
William. The boxes on the pit tier were reserved for the members of 
the corps diplomatique and their ladies. We remarked among them 
Prince Richard Metternich, Ambassador of Austria to the French 
Court, with his princess, and her sister, the Countess Zichy. The effect 
of the brilliant uniforms, the toilette of the ladies, and the blaze of 
diamonds was dazzling. The members of the Senate, the representa- 
tives of the city, and the members of the legislative body had their 
seats in the parquet and the pit, the benches of which were furnished 
with backs. In the second tier of boxes were the ministers, ambassa- 
dors and their ladies, as also those of the senators, and all who could 
not find places here, had to content themselves with seats in the 
gallery, which certainly had never boasted so brilliant a company. 

One of the Frankfort papers, in giving an account of the perform- 
ance, makes the following remarks: ‘‘On the second tier the Fremdenloge 
(strangers’ box) was incontestably the most interesting. It was the con- 
sular box, in which were seated the various princes of our financial 
world in the richest uniforms, whilst among them, in an unpretending 
plain black coat, was seen Mr. Murphy, the Consul General of the 
United States.” 

It is hardly necessary to remark that with so brilliant an audience, 
the performance was itself a secondary object; however enchantingly 
Adeline Patti sang, however ravishingly she charmed the audience 
with her trills and runs, the chief interest was in the intervals between 
the acts. Scarcely had the curtain fallen, when the whole pit rose as 

24 Caroline, regent, 1859-67, for her son Henry XXII, prince of Reuss-Schleiz (or 
Reuss younger branch). 
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one man, to take a view of the monarchs who had come to fix the 
destinies of Germany. But it was not only the Princes themselves 
on whom all eyes were fixed, their ministers and ambassadors also were 
objects of great interest, as their fellow laborers at the loom of time. 
Of the opera itself, I will only say briefly, that the performance alto- 
gether was successful, and that Patti, so well known in the United 
States as Rosina, obtained a triumph that she will not soon forget. 
It is long since any singer has had the good fortune and distinction of 
inspiring a theatre full of kings; but Patti did not sink under the task, 
and her voice surmounted with ease all the difficulties of the arduous 
undertaking, and proved her worthy of that great and glorious day. 
Emperor and Kings applauded at every note, but the enthusiasm 
was at the highest pitch in the “Echo” of the first act..... During 
the first two acts, the Emperor engaged in lively conversation with 
the Kings of Bavaria and Hanover, who sat by him. He quitted the 
house at the end of the second act, the other Princes remained mostly 
till the middle of the 3d act. 

No meeting of the Princes was held during the absence of the King 
of Saxony from Frankfort. On his return today the Princes again met 
and received from him a flat refusal on the part of their brother 
sovereign of Prussia, to join in their proceedings. 

At the same time the members of the former Parliament and of the 
present Chambers held their first meeting and passed some resolutions 
on the necessity of Federal reform, equally mild and lukewarm with 
the proposals of the Emperor. Instead of coming forward with an 
energetic demand for a United Germany, either in the form of an 
empire or a republic, with a solid and lasting Constitution, they only 
try to patch up the old rotten institutions. They will, no doubt, hold 
a few more such meetings, attend with the 33 crowned heads the 
grand horse races provided by the monied aristocracy of Frankfort 
on Sunday and Monday next, have a farewell supper accompanied by 
a host of patriotic toasts, and take leave of each other to meet again 
next year, after some have been honored with the cross of an Imperial 
order and others made noblemen. ... . Everything remains the same 
as before; the Germans are still Germans of the old stock, good 
natured and slow as usual. And yet, these people are rejoicing at 
some political ‘demonstrations’ which have been made during this 
Congress. These demonstrations would be simply ridiculous, were 
they not so foolish. Words, words, nothing but words. Action, manly 
Action, is wanted. 
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Demonstration No. 1. 


The following placard was posted in the streets 
18 August 1863. 


“Francis Joseph, Emperor of Germany? Yes, if he will only, with 
unflinching self-devotion, be Emperor of Germany! Yes, if he will 
confidently put himself at the head of the nation, and recognize its un- 
alterable constitutional rights of 1849! Yes, in short, if he will bring 
about peace and reconciliation with the other races of his empire, so 
that they will cheerfully stand by us against every foe, from east or 
from west! Say then “Yes”, Francis Joseph, and this whole great 
nation will devote to you, with enthusiasm, her wealth and her blood, 
to you the glorious regenerator of Germany!” 

Francis Joseph, however, has not yet said Yes, or they have 
thought it best not to proclaim him Emperor. The police, notwith- 
standing, deemed it advisable to remove the placards, and threatened 
the author of this demonstration with punishment. 


Demonstration No. 2. 


Another bill posted on the walls was in the following brief terms. 

“When shall we march northwards? When shall we liberate Hol- 
stein?” 

This question has been before the Diet and the German Princes now 
for more than ten years, without having received the honor of an 
answer. The police, therefore, thought it ill-judged, had the bills 
torn down, and fined the printer for refusing to give up the author of 
this idle childish question, which neither German Prince nor subject 
is able to answer. And this they call a “political demonstration.” ... . 

I have the honor to be with great respect, Sir, your most obedient 
Servant 

[Signed] Witu1am W. Murpuy 


U.S. Consul General 
Honorable Wm. H. Seward 


Secretary of State 
Washington. 
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MR. SOROKIN’S SYSTEMS 
RUSHTON COULBORN AND W. E. B. DU BOIS 


IME was when “‘mind over matter” was the formula which explained 

the functioning of society and the making of history. For somewhat 

over a century, ending some seventy-five years ago, mind reigned over 
matter in the minds of men. But then a reaction set in, and it continues to 
this day: men’s minds became unsettled, and they began to fear that the reign 
of their minds had been a fantasy of their minds. Losing confidence, some 
men railed violently against their minds, which is to say, against themselves. 
Pareto arrived, drawing attention to what he called the ‘“‘non-logico-experi- 
mental” in behavior. Others drew distinctions between the few wise and the 
many foolish, each such seer overtly or covertly placing himself among the 
few wise. This influential company was led by Bergson and gained its strength 
from what had once been thought the aberrations of some of the great German 
philosophers. And there were some who pinned their hopes not so much on 


‘dominance over matter by the rare charismatic mind as on a mystic union of 


—_ 


mind with matter, thought with life; these, too, could claim Bergson as their 
leader. 

Now comes Mr. Sorokin offering a full statement, as plain as his terminology 
permits, of his method of thinking about the functioning of society and the 
making of history.! He is not un-Bergsonian, but we think he gravitates back 
toward the dominance of mind, in general, to an extent which is rare today. 
For this we like him. 

He sees the functioning of society and the making of history as man’s 
struggle to know himself and to know the cosmos, passing eternally through 
a threefold rhythm of epistemological phases. The process may be described 
briefly as “‘intuition over sensation, reason, and matter; reason over intuition, 
sensation, and matter; sensation over reason, intuition, and matter.” In so far 
as the process has been successful, both society and culture are brigaded into 
‘*systems”’ of persons and things, ‘‘agents”’ and “‘vehicles,”’ the systems having 
*‘meaning,”’ and thus carrying in themselves the causes of social and cultural 


1 Social and cultural dynamics, by Prtrr1™m A. SorRoKIN. Vol. I: Fluctuation of forms of 
art, p. 745; Vol. II: Fluctuation of systems of truth, ethics and law, p. 727; Vol. LI: 
Fluctuation of social relationships, war and revolution, p. 636; Vol. IV: Basic problems, 
principles and methods, p. 804 (‘American sociology series,’ edited by Kimball Young) 
(New York, 1937-41). 
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life. It is important that Sorokin’s systems are not directly causal by reason 
of intrinsic traits of their components (agents and vehicles), as is the case 
with physical and biological systems; they are causal by reason of meanings 
assigned to them as systems by social convention, their components’ intrinsic 
qualities being without necessary connection with the meanings. Otherwise 
Sorokin’s systems are like all systems: they are distinguished by interdepend- 
ence of the parts upon one another and upon the whole, of the whole upon the 
parts. Sorokin’s systems, social and cultural, exist first in the “pure” state; 
that is, they exist in mind—whether in the individual mind alone is not per- 
fectly clear. They then acquire their agents and vehicles and thus enter the 
“empirical” world. But the social-historical process has not been wholly suc- 
cessful, and therefore there exist cultural and social “‘congeries,’’ which are 
nonsystem, mere juxtaposition in time and space of persons and things, having 
no meaningful connection—absolutely none. Congeries, then, are not causal; 
they cannot grow or decline. The growth and decline of systems, on the other 
hand, are the functioning of society and the making of history. 

This is a philosophy of history. It is the more important for its obvious 
activistic significance. If history is the product of man’s struggle to know 
himself and his world, then Sorokin’s exposition of man and his world is a 
direct contribution in the broadest way to human social vitality. If Sorokin’s 
exposition is wholly correct (which he would be the last to claim), then future 
history and the successful growth of society will be assured when men behave 
in the way he has defined as successful and eschew the behavior which he re- 
gards as unsuccessful. It is to be noted that Sorokin establishes a dichotomy 
as between men’s social and cultural behavior. It is to be noted, too, that his 
treatment of the place of the individual in society and culture is unusual as 
a consequence of the distinction between system and congeries. Sorokin al- 
lows that the degree of integration of systems varies greatly—he urges this 
strongly—but, to further the purposes (meanings) of society and history, the 
individual acts “‘in system”’; if he acts “in congeries,”’ he is antisocial, anti- 
historical. The chief lesson to be learned, then, from Sorokin’s philosophy of 
history—i.e., its value as a principle of action and guide to successful social- 
historical behavior—is located in the distinction between system and congeries 
and in the nature, and especially in the manner and degree of integration, of 
systems. 

System and congeries at first sight appear to resemble somewhat the Greek 
there is certainly 





polis and idia, and on the positive side—system and polis- 
a real similarity. On the negative, however, although a citizen who concerned 
himself only with his dia was an idiot, the idia were unquestionably in a sys- 
tematic relationship with politics, even if the interdependence of the two was 
loose. What, then, are the absolute congeries, whose components are abso- 
lutely and utterly unrelated to one another? When does an individual act 
wholly alone and isolated, except, indeed, when living solitary on an island 
where there is no society? 
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Take the limiting case, the case of eremiticism. A hermit is a person who 
cuts himself off from society and seeks to live alone. He has, of course, his 
culture, which differs fundamentally from the culture of the society from 
which he is seeking to secede, and this difference is his reason for seeking to 
secede. As between the culture of the hermit and the culture of the surround- 
ing society there should, by Sorokin’s argument, be a congeries-relationship, 
which is to say, no relationship. And with the next to limiting case, the case 
of monasticism, there is a group of persons seceding. In the sphere of culture 
the situation is identical with that of eremiticism. But with monasticism con- 
geries exists, if Sorokin is right, in the social sphere also, for the monks consti- 
tute a little society, a social system, as the single hermit does not. Yet is there, 
in reality, absolute scission as between the hermit or monks, on the one hand, 
and the surrounding society, on the other? We think not. Both hermit and 
monks become examples to other persons: they exhibit—many of them with 
a new system of life, which those adhering to the old system 





positive purpose 
may substitute for the old system. This is not true of every aspect of monastic 
or eremitic life; but, as against such aspects as are not offered as models, 
monks at least are prepared to perform for the benefit of the surrounding 
society certain special functions—the pursuit of scholarship, for example. 
We think that monks by their special functions and by their example, hermits 
by their example alone, are “in system” with the rest of society and not “‘in 
congeries.”” The relation of the monks’ special functions to the functions of 
the rest of society is, indeed, similar to the relation of :dia to politics. The 
limiting case of the hermit, isolating himself from society, becomes the 
exception which is no exception and so proves the rule of system. Therefore, 
we believe, Sorokin’s congeries is a figment of his brilliant imagination. In 
real society and culture there is no such thing as congeries. It is an interesting 
concept, valuable in the cognitive process, but true only at a nonexistent, 
mathematical infinity. 

Now hermits and monks originate in significant numbers in those periods 
of history in which a society of one sort of civilization is disintegrating and in 
some cases giving place to a new society having another sort of civilization. 
At such a time the systems, cultural and social, of the old society are breaking 
down, while those of the new society have not yet attained large growth. It is 
certainly the case during those periods that society and culture are weak and 
have loosely integrated systems. Thus, the true significance of eremitic and 
monastic life is the looseness of their integration with the surrounding life in a 
period characterized by loose integration, and, by contrast, the closeness of 
their internal integration as an example to promote the regrowth of the 
society into the forms of the new civilization. Hence monastic emphasis upon 
discipline, in part self-discipline, and eremitic emphasis exclusively upon self- 
discipline. Although, then, Sorokin is here shown to be wrong in his notion of 


congeries as something which is the direct opposite of system, he is strongly 
supported in the importance he attaches to system as such. 
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Yet this criticism of Sorokin’s system and congeries may be thought inade- 
quate because it relates only to periods of history when society is in transition, 
and systems, therefore, are ex hypothesi in an abnormal state. It is necessary, 
then, to illustrate the same arguments from a period which is not one of 
transition. Some further development of the criticism will appear in this 
process. 

In more normal periods of history the chaotic collapse of systems is not the 
salient aspect of society and culture. The growth and decline of systems and 
the substitution for declining systems of new systems, at a more or less regular 
tempo of evolutionary character, confront the student instead. In the passage 
of systems from pure to empirical existence they are, according to Sorokin, 
warped through their infestation with congeries, and presumably the decline 
and dissolution of systems in the last stages of their evolution is also done 
through their infestation—amounting perhaps to swamping—with congeries. 
And the congeries are introduced indifferently by vehicles and agents. In the 
interval between the early and late stages of evolution of a system—that is, 





after its passage into empirical existence and before it enters upon its decline— 
there is a period, presumably, of positive growth when congeries are not in- 
troduced, when, perhaps, some of the earlier congeries are eliminated. 

Is not this picture of the social process too simple? Is it not also essentially 
mechanistic by reason of the congeries concept itself, that concept standing, 
as it does, between the human agent and the system? According to Sorokin, 
there is one way and one only in which the agent changes the system at the 
two crucial stages of the system’s existence: he breaks, or annuls absolutely, 
various elements or parts of the system; the only alternative action of the 
agent must be positive operation of the system. It is obviously true enough 
and this is the defense of 





that the agent may operate the system positively 
Sorokin’s concept of system as such. But even this is inadequate, leaving the 
concept of system incomplete and therefore vague. Neither would it be 
enough to enlarge the concept by saying that the agent may add to the 
system or subtract from the system—and Sorokin, by his congeries, allows 
only subtraction. The changing of systems is indeed the essence of the normal, 
evolutionary, social, and cultural process, and for that Sorokin’s congeries is 
really a ridiculous explanation. 

The truth seems to be that Sorokin’s theory, since his system and congeries 
pervade it throughout, is not a theory of social and cultural dynamics; 
rather, it is a theory of social and cultural statics. His concept of system 
tells much, perhaps all, about an imaginary society which never changes—a 
society in which the agents merely operate the systems. When the theory ap- 
proaches the vital problem of change, it collapses. The place of vehicles in the 
theory appears to be more satisfactory; at least the inorganic function of 
vehicles can be understood in arithmetical terms. Organic change, however, 
comes from the agents, and the function of agents deserves examination in an 
example which will also clarify further the function of vehicles. 
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Consider the mercantile system of economics. In the minds of its great 
protagonists, such as J. B. Colbert, a pure system, within Sorokin’s meaning 
of the term, undoubtedly existed. But, when the empirical system developed, 
it approximated only roughly to the pure system. The vehicles, that is, the 
commodities of trade, the ships in the trade, the presence or absence of the 
precious metals in various places, the suitability of various climates for agri- 
culture or for manufacture—these did not fit at all easily into the scheme of 
the pure system. Hence the agents, the myriad human beings operating the 
system, modified it, and the empirical system differed from the pure system. 
The part played here by the vehicles was entirely passive: they offered 
inertia to the process theoretically conceived in the pure system. But the 
agents played an active part; indeed, they created something new—new 
links or details to take the place of those of the pure system which were in- 
capable of empiricization. 

Even the inertia exerted by refractory vehicles is not accurately expressed 
by the concept of congeries, for congeries, being nonsystem pure and simple, 
does not allow for the great quantitative variation of inertia in the cases of 
various refractory vehicles. As for the creative acts of the agents, they bear 
no possible relation to the congeries concept, unless it be argued that before 
the creation of a new link in the system the old link must be broken; and, if 
this be so, it merely shows once again the utter inadequacy of congeries as a 
guide to the part played by agents in changing a system. 

To pass over for a moment the period of growth of the empirical system, 
where does disintegration of the system begin? And another question: where 
does disintegration of the old empirical system cease and empiricization of a 
new pure system begin? Consider again the same example. 

The new pure system which succeeded the mercantile system was the 
laissez-faire system of Adam Smith. No great difficulty arises, then, in answer- 
ing the second question in theoretical terms: as soon as the mercantilist 
“rules of trade’’ began to be abolished, the new system was becoming empiri- 
cal. And yet this theoretical statement does not correspond with any clear 
chronology. In the German Zollverein, it is true, there was, in the twenties of 
the nineteenth century, a fairly sharp transition from mercantilism to laissez 
faire. But in England the transition was much slower, and for many decades 
features of both systems existed side by side, while in Germany there was a 
sudden reversion in the forties to tariffs which were not unlike some of the 
mercantilistic rules of trade. In France true mercantilism gave place directly, 
if spasmodically, to protective tariffs without the other rules of trade. Later, 
in the time of Napoleon III, France tried a partial laissez faire—and the in- 
stances of combination, confusion, reversal of process could be multiplied. 
Only England tried for a substantial period true laissez faire, and that during 
the later nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 

To give a single, clear, useful answer in this context to the first of the 
questions above, using Sorokin’s analysis, is almost completely impossible. 
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In the eighteenth century the rules of trade departed so far from their original 
seventeenth-century form as to be scarcely recognizable; and it would be just 
as sensible to argue that eighteenth-century recognition (where it occurred) 
of the right of colonies to manufacture was: (1) disintegration of mercantil- 
ism, which is to say, the appearance of congeries in the old empirical system; 
or (2) adaptation of the old system to circumstances, which is to say, warping 
of the old system by passage from the pure to the empirical. It can even be 
argued (3) that it was the first step toward laissez faire—an approach to a 
practical, as distinct from a theoretical, answer to the second question above. 





All this confusion can be avoided by rejecting congeries, by distinguishing 
clearly between agents and vehicles, and by viewing the systematic process 
strictly humanistically. There is, in reality, no discernible dividing-line be- 
tween the warping and the disintegration, or between disintegration and re- 
integration, by the introduction of the new system into empirical existence. 
Thus the growth period of the first empirical system is likewise comprehended 
in a humanistic view of the systematic process. It is a single, continuous 
process: the agents are confronted with certain vehicles, which may, indeed, 
themselves change in a minor measure with the passage of time or at the 
choice of the agents; the agents construct a pure system and change it step by 
step in an evolutionary manner; and, since fitting vehicles to system is a 
dynamic, not a static, process, the pure system, the theory, is also changed— 
perhaps not so often as the empirical system, but the two do in practice more 
or less keep abreast of one another. After all, the one is hypothesis and the 
other the testing of hypothesis. 

We say that the agents construct a pure system and change it step by step. 
In Sorokin’s thought the creation of a new pure system looks, at first sight, 
sport” in the 


“é 


like the act of a single individual; it looks like a Lamarckian 
social or cultural sphere. And the individuals in question look rather like 
Bergson’s mystics, Nietzsche’s supermen, or Schopenhauer’s geniuses and 
saints.? The social assignment of meaning to systems, as postulated by 
Sorokin, is not at all inconsistent with prior creation of the new pure system 
by charisma. Indeed, it would seem probable that, in Sorokin’s thought, the 
assignment of meaning to systems is an activity of the “dominant culture’’ 
in its character as a sort of god, which we shall investigate below; and from 
this deterministic tyranny charisma would perhaps be the only escape for 
man. Thus, the absence of assignment to the agents of systems of a creative 
function in them tends the more to suggest that creation is reserved in 
Sorokin’s mind for the few. In fact, Sorokin does specifically, if not explicitly, 


2 For a critique of Bergson’s mystics and of Toynbee’s application of Bergson’s idea 
see R. Coulborn, ““The individual and the growth of civilizations,’ Phylon, I (1940), 
69 ff. For a broader treatment of the idea, as used by other contemporaries as well as 
Toynbee and Bergson, see R. Coulborn, ‘‘Historian’s consolation in philosophy,” South- 
ern review, VII (1941), 40 ff. 
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subscribe to charisma as an explanation of the transition from one civilization 
to another. We do not think there is more than difference of degree between 
transition from one total civilization to another and transition from one eco- 
nomic system to another; nor do we accept charisma in either. We think, on 
the contrary, that in all transitions and in all growth of systems the process 
of creating the elements of the new pure system is a continuous process per- 
formed co-operatively by all the agents, just as is true of experimentation 
with the empirical system. To Colbert and Adam Smith could be added a 
score of well-known intermediary persons, and to that score could be added 
hundreds of thousands of persons whose names were not recorded in history 
but whose thoughts and acts accumulated to make the thoughts and acts of 
Colbert and Adam Smith possible; and all together they were the creators of 
systems, pure and empirical. 

In considering Sorokin’s concept of system we have been led to say that his 
social theory is a theory of statics rather than, as he claims in his title and 
throughout the work, a theory of dynamics. The distinction is of the greatest 
importance, for it leads Sorokin into an equivocal position in regard to social 
and historical causation. Many critics have quarreled with his meaningful- 
causal system on different grounds. We think that the meaningful-causal con- 
cept is perfectly sound if it be kept always in mind that the causation of all 
systems is supplied by their human agents; but Sorokin has not kept this 
clearly in mind himself and so has fallen into mechanistic thinking. This has 
already been demonstrated, but in the present discussion we shall show that 
his thought has been so much embarrassed by this lack of clarity that in large 
portions of his work he alternates between two gross errors: one is the error of 
regarding cause as reaching systems from above, that is, from the higher sys- 
tems into which the lower are integrated, and so ultimately from the ‘‘domi- 
nant culture’’; the other is the absurd error of excluding—or trying to exclude 
—cause entirely from his analysis, this being completely impossible because 
incompatible with the very nature of the meaningful-causal system, which sys- 
tem pervades every application of his theory. Thus, the whole process of social- 
historical change as described in the larger part of Sorokin’s first three volumes 
is vitiated by this dreadful confusion. 

“If I were involved in a systematic analysis of ‘war causation’ (which 
analysis is outside of this work),”’ says Sorokin at one point, “I would start 
my search with an investigation of the conditions that follow from the very 
definition of war as a breakdown of the organized relationship between the 
states.”’> But, absurdly, he does—or rather tries to do—precisely what he dis- 
claims; and how, indeed, may a scholar construct a social and cultural 
dynamics if causation, of war or equally of any other social phenomenon, is 
to be outside of the analysis? The word ‘‘dynamics’”’ is in its very essence con- 
cerned with the causes of change—with the causes, not merely with change in 


3 III, 371 (Sorokin’s italics). 
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itself. As to the terminological question whether, in the last analysis, Soro- 
kin’s work ought to be called dynamics or statics: it is statics to the extent 
that cause and movement are obliterated; it is false dynamics where false 
cause is attributed to movement and true dynamics in the short but extremely 
important parts of the work, chiefly in Volume IV, where the real, human 
cause cannot be concealed. It is not contended here that a theory of dynamics 
should contain no statics; obviously, the movement of things cannot be 
understood without a prior understanding of the things in themselves. But we 
do say that a theory of dynamics must fully describe movement and not, as 
Sorokin’s theory does, describe movement in part only and, for the rest, de- 
scribe only the things moving under the mistaken impression that they con- 
stitute the movement itself. 

It may well be asked how a scholar of Sorokin’s great attainments can fall 
into such confusion in the matter of causation. We suspect that the explana- 
tion has to do with the technical methods of sociology. Sociology branched 
off from the greater study, history, at a time when that study was afflicted by 
a search for objectivity, the heritage of Ranke, which became so far exag- 
gerated as to tend to dehumanize it. History is recovering from this, but 
sociology carries it to the logical limit and so has become a mere statistical 
guide seeking to calculate facts lifelessly, like mathematics. It is perhaps un- 
necessary to illustrate the effect of this deadening technique upon real schol- 
ars, such as Sorokin, for it is glaringly obvious. The very word “fluctuation” 
which he uses in the titles of his first three volumes to denote change or move- 
ment suggests change with whose cause, if any, the scholar is not concerned— 
or not concerned to describe in connection with the change. 

Thus he offers an interesting passage of a broad, general character contrast- 
ing closely knit and loosely knit societies, characterizing the former as the 
totalitarian and the latter as the laissez-faire societies.‘ In so far as the pas- 
sage describes the two types of society, it is one of the best pieces of historical 
synthesis in Sorokin’s work. It sums up and correlates a foregoing analysis of 
society, in the manner of the sociologists, into familistic, contractual, and com- 
pulsory systems of relationship, and a further passage on political systems 
passes to some extent out of the usual sphere of sociological thought.’ The 
analytical material avoids use of unsound statistics and so stands as a very 
useful, comprehensive statement of fact. But, when Sorokin then proceeds 
to explain how and why one form of society changes into the other form, he 
gets no further than Chinese philosophers got with their theory of the yin and 
the yang states; indeed, Sorokin’s theory here and elsewhere is an exact repeti- 
tion in modern terminology of the yin and yang theory of fluctuation. He 
finds ‘“‘waves” and ‘“‘swings,” “‘factors” and “‘reasons,”’ and the latter pair 
could as well have been described as causes—thus exhibiting Sorokin in the 


4 Ibid., pp. 181-216. 
5 Ibid., pp. 3-180. 
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act of passing from the error of ignoring cause to the other error of giving false 
cause. For his factors and reasons are not causes; they are results, since the 
only factors and reasons for the waves and swings here described, which are 
real, are the dominant “‘ideational” and ‘‘sensate”’ cultures, or else aspects of 
those cultures. 

The “‘ideational,” “‘sensate,” and “‘idealistic’”’ cultures postulated by Soro- 
kin are treated below and are an important contribution to knowledge. At 
this point we must say only that they are related to the process of historical 
change in the inverse manner to that in which Sorokin says they are. The 
ideational culture (which may briefly be defined as the culture in which faith 
predominates, the product of a relatively static society, called by Chinese 
Taoists the yin society) does not cause a loosely knit society to become a 
closely knit society. The process is not mechanistic; it is humanistic. Men 
weary of the loosely knit society, which leaves the individual a maximum 
amount of freedom for his own reason and reasoned action, for these societies 
have constantly broken down through the dynamic and humanistic process of 
loosening. Therefore, men choose certain fixed ideas, and they labor to create 
and succeed in creating a new stable society in which, in the end, those fixed 
ideas come to form a closely knit intellectual system (culture) corresponding 
with the closely knit society. The waves and swings are realities; and Sorokin 
is right, just as the Chinese were right, in describing them. But they go only 
so far into process as statics can go; they completely ignore cause. The 
Chinese were not satisfied with this. They asked further: ‘‘What causes the 
waves and swings?”’ And they answered, ““The Tao, the spirit of the universe”’ 
—which is no answer, but merely a conventionalized way of saying, ‘““Some- 
thing we do not understand.”’ Sorokin gets no farther than the Taoists in the 
passages here considered. For the Tao he substitutes the ideational-sensate 
culture fluctuation; it is only in other passages, some of the great passages of 
his work, that he shows that his concept of culture fluctuation surpasses 
Taoism; but in the present and many other passages he uses it in a manner 
which is actually incompatible with his own concept. 

In Volume I Sorokin traces the fluctuations of art forms and in Volume II 
of systems of philosophy. The general results of these massive surveys are 
similar to results in the specific example taken above. Even so, the value of 
the above example is its accurate and well-balanced descriptive synthesis, and 
the synthesis is considerably less satisfactory in these earlier volumes. The 
critic is led to feel that specialists in the history of art and of thought have 
done the classification work better than Sorokin has done it. In their works all 
that is missing is the correlation of the waves and swings with the movement— 
we eschew “‘fluctuation’’—of the general culture; and, as Sorokin makes the 
correlation backward, perhaps it would have been better if he had not made it 
at all. “‘Here we see again,” says Sorokin, “that, regardless of other agencies, 
the nature of the dominant culture makes true and valid what is in accord 
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with its nature.’’® Not so, say we in reply: the “dominant culture”’ is not the 
inscrutable Tao—or any other transcendental deity’—which makes onto- 
logical and ethical truth for a given cultural period—the truth which Sorokin 
calls “‘universalism’”’ and the medieval Schoolmen called “realism” and some 
of us today call “collectivism,” the truth which regards society as real and 
the individual as incidental to society. No more does the “dominant culture”’ 
prescribe for certain periods of history “‘visual’’ art—which is to say, hu- 
manistic art—nor “‘ideational’”’ art—which is to say, formalized art—for other 
periods. It is man in his historical evolution who makes, prescribes, and does 
these many things; and Sorokin has not grasped the realities of this evolution 
—the dynamics of society and culture—by the childish device of inverting 
his ‘dominant culture”’ and painting the mighty and serene countenance of a 
deity on its backside. 

But this merely repeats for art and philosophy the criticism we made of 
Sorokin’s so-called dynamics for social forms; and Sorokin, we think, pro- 
fesses a deeper humility than we expect of him; that is to say, he does not pro- 
fess to grasp the realities of man’s historical evolution but only to be a 
scientific classifier—a sociologist. (Perhaps even the postulated activities of 
the dominant culture are no more than a loose manner of speech; but, if they 
are, there is no shadow of excuse for loose speech by a scholar.) What, how- 
ever, of the classification as a classification? We think it is true enough in its 
broader, more general statements. In the synthesis of social forms, treated first 
above, the base material from which Sorokin began classifying was already in 
general terms; but in the history of art and thought he begins, as a rule, with 
individual artists and philosophers, sticking his rough classificatory labels 
upon each. Now this procedure, though not very informative, is not wrong so 
far as it goes. When, however, the process goes a step further and Sorokin 
finds, for example, that in Greece between 460 and 440 B.c. there was one 
‘‘singularist’”’—that is to say, individualistic—philosopher and three “uni- 
versalist’’—that is to say, collectivistic—philosophers,* he has committed an 
error because he does not know, and nobody knows, how many philosophers 
there were in Greece in that generation. We know of only a few of those 
philosophers, and we presume, without certainty, that those of whom we 


6 TI, 279. The phrase ‘‘makes true and valid,’”’ we suggest, fails to conceal the im- 
plication of cause—fails, therefore, to dissolve the contradiction between cause resident 
in the meaningful-causal system and cause operating upon that system from above it. 


7 For transcendental deities in the social sciences, for an opinion about sociological 
method, and, above all, for the truth of the humanistic view of history and society 
we would refer to Benedetto Croce, History as the story of liberty (New York, 1941), 
but we do not agree altogether with Croce on the matter of historical causation. 

8 Sorokin, II, 274. In the immense series of statistical tables from which the figures 
here quoted are taken, Sorokin has had the assistance of N. O. Lossky, I. I. Lapshin, 
N.S. Timasheff, P. Struve, and others. 
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know were the greater philosophers. Sorokin, of course, is aware of this (al- 
though he does not emphasize it), and therefore he has ‘“‘weighted”’ the 
philosophers in question to arrive at an idea of their importance and influence 
expressed in figures. The weighting is expressed in quantities from one to 
twelve, and any fair-minded person must admit that the process by which it 
is done is careful and judicious.® It introduces, nevertheless, a further prob- 
ability of error, and Sorokin admits this freely; but we find it difficult to see 
how the weighting serves to reduce the initial error. After this, Sorokin 
expresses the weighted figures as percentages of the total thought of the 
twenty years in question and thus, in our opinion, clinches the error made in 
the assumption that the philosophers whose names are recorded in history are 
the only ones who matter. So, for the period 460-440 B.c. the one individual- 
istic philosopher is Anaxagoras, who is accorded the weight 5, and the col- 
lectivistic philosophers are Herodotus, weighted 6, and Melissos, weighted 3.'° 
Total weight of individualistic (singularist) thought, 5; total weight of col- 
lectivistic (universalist) thought, 8. Thought of the period 460-440 B.c. is 
thus 26 per cent individualistic, 74 per cent collectivistic. And Sorokin gives 
a similar calculation for the thought of the Greco-Roman and Western 
societies in twenty-year periods from 580 B.c. to A.p. 1920. But not only this: 
there are many other tables expressing the movement of thought in terms 
other than individualistic-collectivistic. All scholars must certainly, in fair- 
ness and decency, confess that this is a colossal labor in the service of truth. 

Similar labors, not of quite such magnitude, are performed by Sorokin and 
his collaborators to measure the incidence of war in the period. Here they 
work in quarter-centuries with the duration of war, army strength, and 
casualties as their quantitative matter, bringing in population when it is pos- 
sible to do so. In art their measurements are of a rather larger number of 
categories, such as nudity, animal subjects, and portrayal of social classes; 
and they also measure discoveries in the natural sciences and in mechanical 
and technical inventions. 

Almost every little critic who has been allowed to publish his opinion of 
Sorokin has attacked the accuracy of this stupendous apparatus of statistics; 
it is utterly easy to do so. But such attacks are of no real consequence because 
Sorokin does not at all pretend that the statistics are accurate statements of 
fact. What is to be attacked is not the accuracy of this and that calculation 
but the value of making such calculations at all. We think that, on the whole, 
they probably introduce no error into Sorokin’s broader generalizations; their 
errors are errors of minor detail which are canceled out in the broader gen- 
eralizations. In more modern periods, where the historical record is fuller, 
there is probably little error in the detail, if Sorokin’s weighting is to be 


9 See the explanation of this process, ibid., pp.16—19. 


10 For the names and the actual weights accorded to each see ibid., pp. 687, 688, 692 


(appendix to chap. vii). 
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trusted. In earlier periods, such as that in fifth-century Greece cited above, 
the error may be large; but it can probably be controlled by comparison with 
later periods where the movements of thought and of art and the incidence 
of war are similar to those in the earlier periods in question. We ask, however, 
what value—what real knowledge—resides in factitious statistics known and 
admitted to contain erroneous and hypothetical factors. Sorokin cannot 
argue that it was necessary to arrive at these detailed figures in order to sub- 
stantiate the generalizations which purport to be based upon them. He can- 
not argue thus because his process of thought was not, in fact, deductive at 
all; it was inductive. Without any shadow of doubt, he evolved his generaliza- 
tions first and then actually used them as part of the basis upon which to 
calculate the detailed figures. Therefore, the figures add precisely nothing to 
the validity of the generalizations. All they do is to make highly doubtful 
statements of detail—detail which no sound scholar can regard as history. 
Far better simply to omit such factitious detail and to be content with ap- 
proximate statements in words alone for those details, not in figures which 
may mislead incautious thinkers. Historians have always done this where the 
record is insufficient—and rightly so. What a tragedy, then, that a large part 
of Sorokin’s colossal statistical labor in the service of truth is labor lost! 

And, faced with this tragedy, we may return, to explain it, to the technical 
habits of sociologists. Sociologists exist because they think that economists 
and political scientists are too one-sided, historians too conventional, philoso- 
phers too vague. But we think that Sorokin’s procedure in this work ad- 
vertises the limitations of sociology. If sociology describes and classifies more 
fully, realistically, and accurately than the other social sciences, let it de- 
scribe only that which is susceptible of full and accurate description and 
classify only that which is susceptible of full and realistic classification. How 
far, then, can sociology comprehend society and history? In the last analysis 
the answer depends upon belief rather than fact: a sociologist who has been 
trained in the natural sciences and regards sociology as one of them firmly be- 
lieves—or at least dares not deny the conviction—that eventually all the facts 
of human action can be so measured and classified as to conform to natural 
law. On the other hand, the historian believes that creative human initiative, 
working outside mechanical sequence, directs and changes the course of 
human action and so of history. 

If now the area of human initiative is as broad and decisive as history has 
assumed, then the realm of sociology is the comparatively narrow one of the 
measurable in human action. On the other hand, if physical, chemical, and 
biological law and but partially known determinants in the fields of psychol- 
ogy so condition human action that little or nothing is left for human initia- 
tive—which is, from the point of view of orthodox science, chance—then the 
sociologist becomes everything and the historian simply his recorder. Sorokin 
cannot escape his belief in human causation—does not want to do so; yet he 
does desire, at the same time, to be a mechanistic man of science as far as he 
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can. The latter desire presumably led him into his terrible statistics. Yet 
Sorokin knows that the statistics (even if correct and true knowledge) are not 
enough, for man as a living being invariably makes nonsense of statistics. 
Change and movement have to be further explained; but the sociologist, even 
the sociologist who has conceived a meaningful-causal system, dare not be too 
clear that it is man who causes movement and change; that would so terribly 
constrict the validity of sociology. The sociologist should keep quiet about 
this, but Sorokin is not merely a sociologist; he must, therefore, explain move- 
ment; and he does it, as we have seen, by transcendentalizing his main culture 
movement itself. 

We are enabled to see a little more clearly the thought-process by which 
Sorokin did this in the following passage. Certain empirical systems, he says, 
“lose their identity with their pure system and degenerate into something 
quite different under the influence of the natural properties and relationship 
of their vehicles .... including imperfect human beings.’ In injecting 
movement into his statistics Sorokin resorted directly to the movement of 
the dominant culture, which, as we shall see below, he considers as itself a 
system, the supersystem. In the passage quoted he resorts not to the super- 
system but to the immediate system and, in so doing, at last confesses that 
man—the imperfect human being—has something to do with the movement. 
Sorokin is really in a logical impasse at this point. According to his earlier 
procedure, the movement of all empirical systems ought, surely, to be con- 
trolled, directed, caused by the movement of the supersystem, the dominant 
culture. But here is man pushing in and causing empirical systems to de- 
generate. According to Sorokin, then, man becomes imperfect when he does 
not obey the dominant culture (which really means, obey Sorokin!). Not that 
—according to Sorokin in this mood—man should, on this account, be 
thought the real prime cause, or, indeed, cause of any kind, for ‘‘a mere 
paper (appointing A to be commander in chief) and an insignificant insigne 
confer upon an individual a tremendous power; . . . . harmless energies—for 
instance, sound and noise (diplomatic exchange of words and disagreements) 
—produce the devastations of war; a little term, the famous Christian 
‘filioque,’ split the whole Christian world into the Eastern and Western 
Christianity.” Thus, you see, man the imperfect can in reality be controlled 
by inanimate matter, and trivial matter at that! 

The mighty Sorokin is, indeed, fallen in these passages. In the second one 
he is guilty of what he correctly identifies a little further on as fetishism,' mis- 
taking the symbol for the thing. That appears to have resulted from un- 
pardonable confusion between agents and vehicles, between men and the in- 
struments they use, as shown in the first passage. Human beings are certainly 
never to be considered as the vehicles of systems, any more than the “‘domi- 


"! Sorokin, IV, 42. 
2 Ihid., p. 40. 13 Tbid., p. 43, n. 39. 
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nant culture”’ is to be considered the god actuating all the lesser systems and 
the men enmeshed in those systems. Neither, again, is it feasible to regard the 
main movement of society as something directed causally by the dominant 
culture but subject to deviations and obstructions effected by men and things 
through the introduction of congeries—for some such composite process as 
this would result from consolidating all the various parts of Sorokin’s theory 
of change. These are mechanistic errors deriving from the attempt to adapt 
sociological method to tasks it cannot perform. As has already been decided, 
it is men who create systems, operate them, and change them—change them 
sometimes even by degeneration. It is an important thing to recognize that 
men do act “in system,”’ for that is the very essence of the social, as distinct 
from the solitary, way of life. And, acting in system, men eventually create 
the dominant culture and cause the movement of the culture (which is not a 
mere fluctuation). Whether the dominant culture ought to be considered a 
system and what its real relation to the other systems is are things which 
will appear below.'* 

To arrive at the character of the dominant culture and thence proceed to 
the character of the total society, inquiry must first be directed to the dichot- 
omy of the social and the cultural which Sorokin seeks to set up. A social 
system is to him any real system, such as the family or the state. A cultural 
system is, on the other hand, discrete: language, science, religion, fine arts, 
and ethics are his five main cultural systems, and all other cultural systems 
and subsystems are mixtures of these or derivatives from them. Thus the 
system of politics is a derivative of the system of ethics. It will occur, no 
doubt, to many readers that the cultural system “politics” and the social 
system “‘the state’ have an obvious connection—and this is quite clear to 
Sorokin himself. The state, for Sorokin, is a social system which “‘bears” the 
cultural system politics; thus, the state is a “‘specialized’”’ social system, while 
there are other social systems—such as the family, the university, and what- 
not—which are “‘encyclopaedic,”” bearing many cultural systems. 

A priori there appears to be nothing wrong with the theoretical concept 
of cultural systems existing of themselves or with the idea of social systems 
bearing certain aspects of the culture, either in a specialized or an encyclopedic 
manner. We think, however, that always where there is a social system there 


14 Tt is of some significance that a certain insight into the nature of Sorokin’s mecha- 
nistic error in his first three volumes was afforded by material in his fourth volume. As 
a matter of fact, the entire theoretical (philosophical) structure of his thought remains 
most unclear in the first three volumes, and it would seem that Sorokin was not at all 
wise to delay publication of the fourth volume until his critics had had time to attack 
lengthily the unfinished work. Apart from the critics (most of whom, as Sorokin shows 
rather savagely in his fourth volume, convict themselves rather than him), Sorokin’s 
doctrine is in reality inductive; and therefore, as a matter of proper form, the state- 
ment of the doctrine ought to come first and at length. Much annoyance would thus 
have been saved Sorokin; much foolishness and some genuine perplexity, his critics. 
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tends to be a cultural system, and vice versa. Even such a small social system 
as the family does tend to create its specific culture, different in a few small, 
perhaps minuscule, ways from any expressions of the culture to be found 
elsewhere in the society. Surely, too, there is, for example, a Harvard attitude 
of mind which may properly be called a cultural system—if it be admitted that 
we have disposed of the absolute congeries postulated by Sorokin. No doubt 
the Harvard cultural system is poorly integrated; yet we believe that it exists. 
As between Professors Sorokin and Crane Brinton there may not be much 
culturally in common, and yet we think there is a little: both of them have, for 
example, confessed to some respect for the ideas of Pareto. And who shall 
say that, if the one altered his opinion of Pareto, that would have no effect 
upon the culture of the other? Conversely, it is clear that the existence of a 
religion tends to produce a church or similar institution. And learned socie- 
ties, which are social systems, do develop in association with language, sci- 
ence, fine arts, and ethics,'® which are cultural systems. 

When, however, the relation of total culture to total society arises, Soro- 
kin’s views appear to us fantastic. He finds it possible to discover an integrat- 
ing supersystem for the five main systems of culture, but no integrating super- 
system for social systems; although in some way, which he never makes clear, 
the cultural supersystem is a supersystem for the social systems also. It 
would be easy to think that this is merely the result of Sorokin’s refusal to 
recognize that where there exists a cultural system there tends also to exist a 
social system. But this is only part of his error. His cultural supersystem it- 
self is, in our opinion, an absurd aberration—no less forceful term is adequate 
to describe it. He says that the five main cultural systems are integrated into 
what is, in effect, an attitude of mind; that the prevailing attitude of mind is 
not stable but passes continuously through a threefold rhythm, each phase of 
the rhythm corresponding with one of the three basic methods of knowing. 
The phases are the ideational, corresponding with intuition; the idealistic, cor- 
responding with reason; and the sensate, corresponding with sense-perception 

These are the three epistemological phases described in the opening of this 
article as the phases of man’s struggle to know himself and to know the cos- 
mos. Two of them in particular, the ideational and the sensate, were strangely 
used by Sorokin in his attempt to describe the movement of society and its 
history, as was shown in a foregoing portion of this article. 

We will grant at once that the culture of any civilized society does, in fact, 
pass through a series of phases in which the three methods of knowing are suc- 
cessively paramount—Sorokin himself does not say that they are more than 
paramount.'® We may grant, too, that a certain unity—a systematic unity— 


‘8 Tt is not to be assumed that we accept as correct the particular five main systems 
of culture which Sorokin postulates. 


16 He admits, that is to say, that in any one phase of the ‘‘fluctuation’’ the other 
two methods of knowing exist; but, according to him, they exist as congeries to the pre- 
dominating method! Of this, below. 
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is imparted to the whole culture by the general pervasiveness of a single episte- 
mology, or attitude of mind, however complex the attitude may be. But this 
does not mean, as Sorokin takes it to mean, that unity is created in some 
ethereal sphere of existence or thought which is the sphere of the supersystem, 
ideational, idealistic, or sensate. Such unity, such supersystem, as there is, is 
created by men, as we have now labored ad nauseam. These three attitudes of 
mind do not themselves constitute systems; they are qualities of the culture— 
of its supersystem, its main systems, its subsystems, all its systems. It cannot 
be said that the subordinate cultural systems are integrated into the quality of 
system, in the same way as, for example, the cultural subsystem “‘politics”’ is 
integrated into the main cultural system “‘ethics.”” This is no more possible 
than it is possible to say that the social system “‘the state” is integrated into 
the cultural system “‘politics,” although, as stated above, where the total soci- 
ety and total culture are concerned, in a vague and obscure way Sorokin at- 
tempts this legerdemain also. 

The three attitudes of mind bear, perhaps, a relationship to the culture sim- 
ilar to the relationship that the culture bears to the society. If the culture is 
an attribute of the society, then the prevailing attitude of mind is an attribute 
of the culture: it is the direction—the aim—man gives from time to time to 
his culture in using it to know himself and to know the cosmos. Without 
doubt, the existence of this threefold epistemological processus is something 
very important to an understanding of the growth and decline of the culture 
and of the society that bears it. In this part of his theory Sorokin is indeed 
contributing to an understanding of the dynamics, as distinct from the statics, 
of society and culture. When he analyzes the movement of a culture from one 
epistemological phase to another—as distinct from merely referring to the 
phases of the culture as pseudo-causes of change—he cannot avoid dealing, in- 
timately and penetratingly, with the human spirit itself. He then ceases to be 
a mere sociologist, and he does show—with some error it is true—how culture 
and society change, how history is made. But he is here no longer merely clas- 
sifying and describing the culture, still less the society, in their static aspect 
and at this point of the argument it is, ironically, the completion of the static 
aspect of society and culture which is required. This large error may be cor- 
rected and the omission filled by returning first to the relation of culture to 
society. 

The various detailed cultural systems, main and subsidiary, are, if you like, 
‘“‘borne” by the various detailed social systems in an illogical, unsystematic 
sort of way, in spite of what we have called (modestly, we think) the “‘tend- 
ency for social and cultural systems to correspond.” But where the total cul- 
ture and the total society are concerned, the correspondence must be complete 
and exact. Regard the irregularities of correspondence in detail as errors, dis- 
tortions; these errors are certainly obliterated in the total view. Where the 
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society ceases, its culture ceases; where the culture ceases, the society ceases.!7 
From this it follows that Sorokin is right in his search for unity, as between so- 
ciety and culture in his supersystem, but wrong in the sort of unity he expects 
to find. There is no reason why the conceptual distinction between culture 
and society, if a correct distinction, should not continue to exist in the super- 
system. The unity is simply unity in time and space of two things, of which 
one is an attribute of the other. 

We feel convinced that Sorokin’s difficulty here is again really, if indirectly, 
his congeries. Having postulated the existence of congeries, he cannot possibly 
admit that any total society is a system; indeed, he had difficulty with the 
total culture. The total society, particularly our Western society at the pres- 
ent day, is politically divided into separate sovereignties; its economic system 
is obviously at sixes and sevens; the once united Christian church has been 
rent into scores oi sects by schism. Here, if anywhere, then, Sorokin must find 
congeries dominant over system. It might well be argued against Sorokin that 
the culture is little better integrated than the society; but the culture, con- 
sisting of discrete systems, may also be thought to be less immediately dam- 
aged by material and physical disintegration—and this latter was the view 
Sorokin evidently decided to take. Whereas, for example, liberal political 
parties, as social systems, are numerous and separate and distinct from one 
another, the cultural system “‘liberalism” may nevertheless be regarded as one 
system pervading the entire society. This, we think, is the direction of Soro- 
kin’s argument. Even in the total culture, however, he has discovered some 
congeries, which he has ascribed to persistence in the age of, say, sensate ide- 
ology of fragments of the ideational and the idealistic ideologies. He has final- 
ly decided that the congeries in the culture are not numerous and extensive 
enough to prevent systematization of the major part of the culture; whereas 
the congeries in the society are such that the society as a whole must be re- 
garded as without system, except that reflected upon it by its bearing the 
culture. 

If this be a correct diagnosis of Sorokin’s thought on this matter, it becomes 
clear at once that his difficulty arises once again out of the erroneous concept 
of absolute congeries. Strike out congeries, and it is immediately evident that 
there is no more impediment to system in the society than in the culture, nor 
to system in the total society and the total culture than in minor social insti- 
tutions and minor cultural fields. Granted, then, that there is system in the 
total culture and in the total society, before the process of change of these sys- 
tems is analyzed, the systems themselves ought logically to be identified and 
described. Yet, since Sorokin has discerned the process of change of the total 
culture, it may be possible to identify the total culture by searching for the 


17 For the cessation of the society through the thinning-out of its culture see the 
penetrating, if not wholly correct, argument of A. J. Toynbee concerning the limen 
and limes (A study of history (London, 1939], V, 208-10). 
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cultural entity which undergoes that process. Our present culture, says Soro- 
kin, is in the sensate phase; before that it was—in the Age of Reason and the 
Renaissance—in the idealistic phase; before that it was—in the middle ages, 
dominated by Christian belief—in the ideational phase. What cultural entity, 
then, began with the Christian ideation, proceeded through the idealism of the 
Renaissance and the Age of Reason and has now reached the sensatism of 
great wealth, great buildings and engines, great states and great wars? An- 
swer: the Western culture. And what total society bears the Western culture? 
Answer: the Western society, which succeeded the Greco-Roman, or Hellenic, 
society and still exists today. There is, indeed, no difficulty in identifying the 
“supersystems,” cultural and social. They are well known to history, namely, 
the civilizations—Western, Greco-Roman, Syriac, Minoan, Egyptiac, Hindu, 
Sinic, and so on. 

In the last analysis what value shall be set upon Mr. Sorokin’s social theory 
and philosophy of history? Sorokin comes in an age which has rejected the 
simple theory of mind over matter; that theory reigned in the idealistic phase 
of our civilization. Decadence, though not fully admitted by many scholars to 
be the fundamental characteristic of our age, oppresses the minds of almost 
all social scientists—at least of all those who are awake. Sorokin affirms the 
decadence of the age; but his concept of congeries, which he uses most directly 
and most generally to explain decadence, has been shown to be unreal and 
futile. And his concept of system itself is in one direction sufficiently exagger- 
ated to become mechanistic. The lapse into mechanism, the product perhaps 
of the technical limitations of sociology, is associated with a senseless refusal 
to study the obvious human cause of social change. This refusal pushes 
Sorokin into a logical impasse where, in spite of his intentions, he sets up the 
dominant culture as a transcendental deity and finally accepis charisma as the 
only hope for men at the mercy of this deity; and, in our opinion, charisma is 
the most vicious error, both intellectually and morally, both theoretically and 
activistically, which infests contemporary philosophy. 

But these strictures must not obscure Sorokin’s great virtue in studying 
system within which cause operates to produce effect in social and cultural 
matters. There are many social scientists, especially historians, who lazily and 
impertinently say that cause and effect are not their business; there are others 
who feebly protest that they are incapable of unraveling anything so difficult 
as cause and effect; there are vast numbers who have but the most naive no- 
tions of what is meant by cause and effect. This asinine frivolity—to pass the 
mildest kind of judgment upon it—must cease if the decadence of the age is 
not to become definitive and irreversible. We think that Sorokin’s meaning- 
ful-causal system is in essence correct, if its exaggeration be avoided and if it 
be conceived of in truly humanistic, dynamic terms. Hence Sorokin makes a 
real contribution to the needs of the age and puts to shame the triflers. 

And this is not all. The processus ideational, idealistic, sensate, in the life 
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of civilizations is a great discovery,'* even if Sorokin did seek to make of it some- 
thing which it is not. It will be a fitting end to this article and a proper tribute 
to Sorokin as a scholar to inquire a little further into it with a view to showing 
its true place in the interpretation of history, since Sorokin himself has so 
astonishingly misapplied it.!* 


18 The word “‘discovery”’ may by some be thought undeserved. It is, of course, true 
that in general Sorokin’s theory resembles the original Western philosophy of history 
enunciated by Vico two centuries ago, while in multiplicity and interrelationship of sys- 
tems it resembles Hegel’s doctrine of one century ago. To say on this ground that Soro- 
kin is ‘‘not original’’ is, however, to misunderstand the whole nature of creative think- 
ing—a misunderstanding which is perhaps natural to those not themselves capable of 
creative thinking. No “‘re-creation”’ is other than a creation, and no creation is identi- 
cal with a previous, similar creation (not that it would be any the less a creation if it 
were). Vico himself acknowledges his debt to the Egyptian theory of the ages of the 
gods, heroes and men; Sorokin acknowledges his debt to Vico and to Hegel and to 
countless others (see, e.g., IV, 436-39). 


19In Social and cultural dynamics the processus has been fully tested only for the 
Greco-Roman and Western civilizations, but Sorokin supposes that it could also be 
tested successfully for all other civilizations (see II, 122; III, 181; and IV, 424-25, 
770-73). Since Sorokin steadfastly refuses to recognize a civilization as a system, he is 
precluded from discussing the question whether in a single civilization the processus is 
passed through once or more than once; he even avoids treatment of the three phases 
of the processus considered together. But he is unable to avoid the statement, repeated 
several times, that the Greco-Roman and Western cultures have passed through the 
processus (rhythm) ‘‘at least’’ twice. It is a temptation to the critic to think that he 
brigaded the two civilizations together and added the phrase “‘at least’’ deliberately 
in order to keep vague the relation of the processus to the civilization whose existence 
he desires to deny. But this may not be just to Sorokin. There is a case for considering 
the Greco-Roman and Western civilizations as one—also, a case for considering them as 
three; a little light is shed on these questions in the text below ad fin. But it is improb- 
able that Sorokin’s ‘at least’’ is explained by doubt about the unity or duality of the 
Greco-Roman and Western cultures. It is possibly explained by lurking doubts con- 
nected with the obvious fact that in any one phase of the processus the modes of thought 
of the other phases do find expression, sometimes rather insistently, for a limited period 
in limited places. Sorokin has, in fact, attempted to explain this difficulty in Volume IV, 
pages 145-55, and the attempt is worthy of serious consideration. Perhaps more light 
is shed on the difficulty, however, by Toynbee’s doctrine of “‘withdrawal and return”’ 
(see A study of history, III, 248-376). According to Toynbee, a single region or nation 
of a civilized society sometimes cuts itself adrift to a large extent from the rest of the 
society (withdrawal) in order to evolve a solution to a particular historic problem; after 
which it is again merged in the general society, bringing the solution with it (return). In 
withdrawal, we suggest, such a region or nation may well pass, in so far as the problem 
with which it is grappling is concerned, into the next, or even the third, phase of the 
processus; on return it will be drawn back into the dominant phase of the moment. We 
are disposed to think that withdrawal and return is both a much more frequent and 
at the same time a much more partial and particular phenomenon than it is described 
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It is really a pity that Sorokin so railed at Toynbee, Spengler, Mauss, 
Florus, and other scholars whose theories are based upon recognition of civili- 
zations as the intelligible units for historical study; for, if he could but have 
reconciled himself to their views, he must himself have seen that he was, in 
reality, making a great expansion and confirmation of their theories. It is our 
duty to reconcile Sorokin with these, his natural intellectual brothers. We 
must therefore point out—and this for the last time—that his congeries con- 
ceals the systematic, dynamic, connection between the three phases of his 
processus, and the like connection between the mode of thought character- 
istic of the dominant phase and the two “recessive” modes of thought. 

It is true that at a given moment of time there may be a total culture, a su- 
persystem which is predominantly ideational, idealistic, or sensate. It is not 
true that, for example, at a moment when the culture is predominantly idea- 
tional minor systems of an idealistic and of a sensate character exist in con- 
geries to—that is, in total scission from—the predominant ideational super- 
system. Surely no human mind can think in terms of ideation, which is to 
say, intuition or belief, alone; to attain, develop, and defend the belief there 
must be some sense-perception and some reasoning. In other words, the mind 
in systematic relation with one another—all three methods of 





must employ 
cognition. It is perfectly true that one of the three methods may predominate 
over the other two: a man may start with his belief, supporting it with certain 
things he perceives sensually and knitting his sense-perceptions to his beliefs 
with a structure of reason; or he may start with ratiocination, but that ratioc- 
ination must make use of some things ascertained by the senses, and it will 
inevitably lead to certain conclusions which are beliefs (and one of them in 
this case is surely a faith in reason); or a man may start with sense-perception 
and attune his mind to an all-embracing sensitivity to the world about him, 
but he cannot thereafter avoid reflection and reasoning about the multifarious 
sense-impressions he absorbs, and that reasoning will lead him to some con- 
clusions—at least to a general attitude toward life—which is his belief. Here, 
then, are three different approaches toward life, all of which make use of the 
three methods of knowing but with different emphases. 

We think Sorokin is right in supposing that the culture of any civilized peo- 
ple is dominated successively by each one of these three different approaches 
to life. But because to Sorokin the three phases are in congeries with one an- 
other, he cannot say that the processus from one to another is systematic— 


by Toynbee. That is to say, that it is really concerned, not with the major aspects of 
the society’s life, but with minor and partial aspects; and that in this sense it occurs 
constantly and so explains the constant local and temporary appearance of idealism in 
the ideational phase of a civilization, sensation in the idealistic phase, and so on. We 
do not think this alters the fact that each civilization in its total career passes once 
through each phase of Sorokin’s processus. 
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which, to our way of thinking, is axiomatic. Yet we think that he does sub- 
scribe to every essential point in the argument which would establish system 
in relationship of the phases avoiding only the word “‘systematic.’®® We 
would be prepared to say, further, that the processus is universal for all civili- 
zations, which Sorokin, pressed by his critics, does not venture to say. As to 
whether it is eternal, which Sorokin also forbears to say, it is rather coeval with 
those societies and cultures which are properly to be described as “‘civilized.”’ 

The intrinsically systematic relationship of the successive phases may be 
illustrated by a short enquiry into the transition from ideational to idealistic 
Men of faith who predominate in the ideational phase cannot, as has been 
shown, avoid reason and sense-perception in development of their faith. In 
the course of time, supposing the factual content of the faith to be unvarying, 
men will, nevertheless, differ with one another in the way in which they apply 
their reason to support their faith; and the very fact that the faith itself can- 
not be modified will cause men’s minds to become more and more absorbed in 
their controversies about its support in terms of reason. Inevitably there 
comes a day when controversy has become so important to them that some 
of them break the uniformity of the faith itself in order the better to defend a 
certain structure of reasoning. From that day, the faith ceases to be inviolable 
and is progressively penetrated more and more by ideals derived from the 
reasoning process itself. Thus the idealistic phase is reached, and analogously 
the sensate phase is reached after the idealistic phase. 

So, in the history of Sinic civilization, from early Chou times all Chinese 
accepted one faith in a certain optimum form of society; but they soon began 
to differ as to how best to prove by reason that this was, in fact, the optimum 
form of society. Their controversies eventually became so important that his- 
tory records for us the names of the more famous doctors and some of their 
doctrines: Confucius and Mencius; Chuang Tzu and other Taoists; the dev- 
otees of Fa Chia, in all the so-called “hundred schools.”” But in the age of the 
hundred schools each school had its own ideals which had penetrated and 
modified the original faith, so that it was no longer unquestioned. The transi- 
tion from ideationalism to idealism had occurred. 

In our own Western civilization the contrast between the proofs of the 
Christian faith offered in terms of reason by Thomas Aquinas and by such of 
his successors as Duns Scotus provoked men like Marsiglio and, still more, 
Wyclif and Hus, to attempt modifications of the faith itself. The transition 
from ideationalism to idealism was beginning. It lasted through the Reforma- 
tion and was perhaps complete only with the full-blooded idealism of Rous- 


“é 


seau. 

We think, then, that we have shown the relation of Sorokin’s threefold 
processus to the vitalistic or humanistic theories of civilization held by Toyn- 
bee, Spengler, and others. But there is one special problem in these theories 


20 See, in particular, IV, 423-32. 
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upon which the processus has an important bearing: it is the problem of what 
happens when one civilization perishes and another succeeds it. It has been 
shown that in the idealistic phase of a civilization the beliefs which were un- 
questioned in the ideational phase are penetrated and transformed by idealism 
arising out of the dominant process of reasoning. Whether reason thus tends 
to destroy or to purify the beliefs there is not space here to consider, but we do 
suggest that a modified version of the beliefs survives the idealistic phase. 

In the sensate phase the same beliefs have been attenuated, whether by 
damage or by purifying, sufficiently to make possible their substantial trans- 
formation into different beliefs or, indeed, their entire destruction and replace- 
ment by new beliefs. Once again, it is not possible here to go into the question 
whether the process of the sensate phase ought to be considered a merely nega- 
tive process by comparison with the positive processes of the ideational and 
idealistic phases. The upshot of this argument is that, when there appears a 
substantial and systematic body of new beliefs, there is a new civilization and 
the old civilization is ended. A caution should be entered here: history sug- 
gests that when one civilization ends and another succeeds it there is not only 
common ground—common beliefs—between the two*' but also that the 
amount of common ground varies greatly in different cases of transition. The 
triumph of Christianity between the first and fifth centuries after Christ, for 
example, constitutes a vastly greater contrast as between Hellenic and West- 
ern civilization than the contrast between the first and second Chinese civili- 
zations which was generated by the changes which occurred between A.D. 221 
and 589. 

It is remarkable, and not to be forgotten in assessing Sorokin as a scholar, 
that every point in the above critical examination of his threefold processus 
and its correct use in the interpretation of history is to be found in his own 
argument, either stated or implied, even though some points are distorted by 
his errors. This is true even of the suggestion that the sensate phase is nega- 
tive. We are entitled to conclude, therefore, that his congeries and other 
errors are no more than aberrations, such as any strenuous thinker may com- 
mit out of the very strain of his creative thinking. The aberrations have not 
vitiated Sorokin’s creative thinking. The value of that thinking is there for 
those with the ability to find it. They are perhaps few, as Sorokin rather plain- 
ly hints. But Sorokin himself ranks with Toynbee, Bergson, Croce, and the 
few other great contemporary social scientists. Mr. Sorokin, too, is among the 
prophets. 

ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


21 Toynbee in A study of history, I, 130 ff., draws attention to this fact with his theory 
of “‘apparentation”’ and “‘affiliation.”’ Important as Toynbee’s contribution to the sub- 
ject is, it must be noted that it gives no way of measuring the closeness of relationship 


between two civilizations. 
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A history of the Jews in England. By Crecit Rotu. New York: Oxford Uni- 

versity Press, 1941. Pp. 306. 

In this new work the prolific output of the well-known Anglo-Jewish his- 
torian has reached a new height of achievement. Through masterful condensa- 
tion the author has succeeded in crowding into the three hundred pages a full 
and readable account of the destinies of British Jewry from earliest times to 
1858, i.e., to the admission of Jews to parliament. In describing his objectives 
he emphasizes that 
throughout, I have tried to stress the social side and to describe, not only what happened 
to the Jews in England, but also what manner of men they were and what part they 
played in the life of the country. Perhaps as much as one-half of the data given in this 
volume have not appeared in any previous work devoted to the subject: but it is rather 
this approach which, I venture to believe, makes the story I have told virtually a new 
one [p. vii]. 

Considering that the last general history of the Jews in England (that by 
Hyamson) was published in 1907 and was but slightly revised in 1928, this 
assertion is far less immodest than it sounds. 

The volume is about equally divided between the medieval two centuries 
from William the Conqueror to the Expulsion of 1290 and the similar period 
which elapsed from Cromwell to the Parliamentary Emancipation. The inter- 
vening “‘middle period” is logically dismissed in a brief chapter, since it deals 
with the relatively few Jews, mostly converted, and Marranos who succeeded 
in penetrating the walls of rigid exclusion. Despite this apparently well-bal- 
anced distribution of space, many a reader will undoubtedly share the present 
reviewer's feeling that the medieval period is more fully treated than the mod- 
ern. The relative paucity of extant medieval sources, particularly Hebraic— 
Dr. Roth has made a valiant attempt to utilize all of those now available— 
does not warrant any much more comprehensive treatment. But the avail- 
ability of a great mass of published and unpublished material for the modern 
period—much of it hitherto utilized only from its legal or biographical aspects 
—would invite more thoroughgoing assimilation in this comprehensive man- 
ual. Proportionately, the story of the antecedents of, and the negotiations for, 
readmission (1609-64) is told more fully, following the author’s own previous 
detailed description in his Life of Menasseh ben Israel (Philadelphia, 1934) and 
Henriques’ well-known juridical analysis; although one might have wished a 
somewhat more comprehensive examination of the arguments voiced on either 
side. (Such examination has since been supplied by Nathan Osterman in 
Jewish social studies, IIT [1941], 301-28.) Least satisfactory is the description 
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of the crucial evolution during the early decades of the nineteenth century in 
little more than a score of pages. One shall look in vain for an analysis of the 
repercussions of the Jewish Enlightenment, the science of Judaism, and reform 
in the British Isles, even though the latter is briefly mentioned (pp. 254-55). 
There is no mention of the rise of the Anglo-Jewish press in the 1840’s or of its 
founder, Abraham Benish (incidentally, one of the early forerunners of the 
Zionist movement). For a socially oriented history a brief note (p. 239) on the 
growth of the modern Anglo-Jewish population appears far from sufficient, 
especially if contrasted with the more serious attempt to evaluate critically the 
extant records concerning the number of Jews affected by the decree of expul- 
sion in 1290 (pp. 94 f., 274 f., 289). 

However, these are but minor flaws in an otherwise remarkable perform- 
ance whose major shortcoming seems to consist in leaving the reader with a 


desire for still more information. 
Sato W. Baron 


Columbia University 


Outlines of Russian culture. By Paunt Mitiuxov. Edited by Micuar. 
Karpovicn. Translated by VALENTINE UGcHet and ELEANnor Davis. 8 vols. 
Part I, Religion and the church. Part II, Literature. Part III, Architecture, 
painting,and music. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1942. 
Pp. 509. $5.00. 

With the appearance of these three volumes one of the prominent Russian 
historians is represented in an English translation by the finest product that 
he has so far written. There is only one regret, namely, that this publication, 
doubtless by necessity, is a severe abridgment of the voluminous original, so 
that it does make the translated work appear as more of an “‘outline” than the 
study really is. Hopefully, however, this lone regret will not be confused with 
ingratitude. There has been enough carried over to support Milyukov’s repu- 
tation for scholarly accomplishment and a prodigious fund of knowledge. 

All three volumes follow the same broad theme, describing the growth of 
Russian cultural civilization from its earliest, primitive beginnings, through 
all its vicissitudes and modifications, down nearly to the present. The editor, 
Professor Michael Karpovich, has appended to each volume a “‘Postscript”’ of 
his own which brings the development further to the eve of publication, and 
he has done so with the same spirit and sureness as the author himself. In 
each book there is the same underlying assumption: that Russian culture has 
been an organic growth, whatever went into its beginnings and whatever it 
picked up or was influenced by along the way, because all these accretions 
have been assimilated and merged with native inspirations so that the product 
has remained a genuine Russian culture. It is in this way that Milyukov con- 
siders the two periods in which the natural progress of this culture was most 
violently wrenched, during the reforms of Peter the Great and the more radi- 
cal years following the October Revolution. At both times certain new, even 
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unnatural features were intruded; but these were only temporary tendencies 
and soon disappeared, except for those parts which possessed something of 
intrinsic value to contribute to the everlasting trends. In a sprightly preface 
to this translation, Milyukov again asserts his confidence in this basic process, 
despite the innovating commands of the current political regime, because ‘‘the 
high ideals and early successes would be greatly modified by the conditions 
that Russia’s past had brought forth. . ... Actuality had forced such sub- 
stantial concessions that the result had few extraordinary revelations” (I, v). 

The subjects of these separate volumes are not treated merely in the fashion 
of a chronological history, fairly evenly spaced through the centuries. This is 
not a history of religion (or of literature, or of the fine arts), but rather of the 
interaction of these forces of culture and the temper of the times, especially in 
those vital epochs when they were influenced and their development altered 
by those times, or when they, in turn, influenced and altered the times in con- 
sequence of some profound development in themselves. A definite parallelism 
exists among the subjects of these books and in their unfolding. In the earlier 
centuries of Russian cultural growth the influence of religion was most perva- 
sive. Yet its own progress diminished more quickly as the church stubbornly 
sought to remain firmly fixed and faithful to its original forms and beliefs; as it 
lost out in leadership when it was split by schism, in the rise of the numerous, 
bewildering sects; and when, as in Peter’s time, it made its bed with the state. 
It was precisely then that literature and the fine arts—more accessible to, and 
receptive of, the intense Western influences of this reign—breaking away from 
the older religious associations, took on new liveliness and slowly reached 
those culminating pinnacles of achievement before the close of the nineteenth 
century, when they declined into “‘the soft shades of sunset”’ of decadence and 
the labyrinth of vertiginous “‘-isms”’ of the unrestful years before war in 1914 
and of the October Revolution. 

Probably parts of these volumes may prove elusive reading. Much in the 
Orthodox religion, particularly in the ideological peculiarities of the Russian 
sectarians, will be strange to readers familiar only with Western Christianity; 
but they should be fascinated with the different development of Orthodoxy 
and the variant solutions of similar problems faced by it from those attained 
in western Europe. Without illustrations, much of the word-picture of trends 
in the fine arts may fail to produce concrete images; but an enterprising reader 
might seek out excellent photographs for architecture and sculpture.! Then, 
too, for further reading the Russian references of the original work have been 
replaced, in each volume, by comprehensive bibliographies of books and arti- 
cles available in English and western European languages. The translators 
have accurately brought out Milyukov’s meaning, although something of the 
artfulness of his style has been lost by suppression of words, as in the omission 


1In Igor Grabar, Istoriya russkago iskusstra [History of Russian art] (6 vols.; Mos- 
cow, [1909]), and in some of the recent, excellent portfolios of paintings published by 
the State Art Publishers (Moscow and Leningrad). 
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of grace notes from a musical score. The volumes are attractively printed, and 
there are three of them—small, comfortable ones, where a single volume would 


usually be expected. 
Rocers P. CourcHILL 
Elmira, New York 





Admiral of the ocean sea: a life of Christopher Columbus. By Samurt Exior 
Morison. 2 vols. (An Atlantic Monthly Press book.) Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1942. Pp. 448+ 445. $10.00. 

Professor Morison has created a Columbus which may well displace all 
others, at least in America. In this hemisphere Columbus must be a hero; and 
no truly historical Columbus, no matter how well documented, will live down 
the legendary figures unless it be a Columbus of heroic mold. The man whom 
Mr. Morison presents enthusiastically does have the qualities now appropriate 
in a hero who is our own, the first hero of America. Instead of the self-taught 
student, wiser than the professors, introduced by Washington Irving into the 
American tradition, Mr. Morison gives us the man of practical skill, all wrong 
in his theory but achieving more than the scholars and scientists because his 
imagination was unrestrained by doubt and his mysticism was turned to 
greatness by an empirical ‘“‘know how’”’ of the sort which is the pride of our 
industrial leaders—managers and workers alike. Here lives the man of great 
courage, too full of his own ideas to be reasonable or even completely honest, 
persistent, persuasive, imaginative, personifying “‘the spirit that creates,” 
battling against “‘the spirit that denies.” 

This picture is, to me, completely convincing. Not only is it conveyed 
through the medium of an adventure story fascinatingly told in a salty style; 
it is solidly based on a critical method by which Professor Morison has found 
escape from the limitations which long held down Columbian studies. The 
cornerstone of Vignaud’s thesis was the complete incredibility of many of 
Columbus’s statements. After Vignaud’s particular structure was demolished, 
that cornerstone remained and invited others to build on it according to their 
whim. For this incredibility made possible all sorts of arbitrary constructions. 
The writings of Christopher and Ferdinand Columbus could not be accepted 
completely at face value. Some principle of historical criticism had to be ap- 
plied to them, and the principle applied depended on the estimate of the per- 
sonal character of the admiral. But the main sources from which to learn of 
his character were precisely his own writings and those of his son. In this 
circle there was no escape from personal, arbitrary judgments on many funda- 
mental questions. There were too few other, independent sources which could 
be used to check Columbus's statements. Mr. Morison has not found any new 
documents, but he has broken out of the vicious circle by his personal repeti- 
tion of Columbus’s experiences, by sailing where Columbus sailed, sighting the 
stars he sighted, and bringing to the adventure both modern seamanship and 
an expert knowledge of fifteenth-century navigation. A great many important 
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statements of Columbus have thus been tested by the independent evidence of 
the senses of Mr. Morison and his associates and by their expert calculations. 
From their analysis of the mixture of truth and falsehood in Columbus’s 
reports on his own voyages comes their solution of the central critical prob- 
lem, the reliability and sincerity of the man who is our chief source of informa- 
tion concerning himself. 

For example, Mr. Morison, by brilliantly repeating Columbus’s mistakes 
in “shooting” the North Star, has made comprehensible Columbus’s fantastic 
figures of latitude; and he has explained quite simply Columbus’s ability to 
find his way around the oceans in spite of extremely faulty celestial observa- 
tions. Columbus depended, for all practical purposes, on dead reckoning. He 
was wonderfully careful and accurate in laying down compass courses, but his 
pretension to knowledge of celestial navigation was but pretension. He was 
that kind of man, the kind who, when it suddenly became fashionable for 
navigators to know astronomy, pretended to a knowledge of astronomy which 
he did not have. He was also the sort of man who “‘fudged”’ his own figures to 
prove to himself that what he already knew as a matter of faith must be true, 
namely, the nearness of Asia. But, on the other hand, he was also the sort of 
man who could cross the ocean and hit the island he was looking for ‘‘on the 
nose,” the kind who inspired admiration among seamen who served under 
him. The supposition that he was only a crafty promoter capable of all kinds 
of forgery is proved preposterous. 

To be sure, even Mr. Morison’s method leaves some room for arbitrary, 
personal decisions as to what to believe. His explanations of the “‘whoppers”’ 
occasionally told by Columbus seem perfectly in character, but so sometimes 
would other explanations. For example, could not Columbus have appropri- 
ated from some seaman’s yarn the whole story of the voyage under King René 
just as easily as he appropriated for himself, contrary to all possibility of truth, 
the role of captain in that story? There is still room for disagreement over 
many minor mysteries, although Mr. Morison’s biography should, indeed, 
blow away the general air of mystery in which the admiral has lately been 
shrouded. 

War now prevents Mr. Morison from continuing to prove the advantages 
of “‘field work,” as he wished to do, by a Harvard Magellan expedition. That 
would produce another first-class thriller of sea adventure. It would honor the 
Portuguese maritime tradition which Portuguese scholars are sure to feel, 
perhaps with some justice, has been slighted in the present volume. Clearly 
there should be endowments, or appropriations, to celebrate the great cen- 
tenaries of discovery by offering not only “‘field fellowships”’ but “‘sea fellow- 
ships” in hope of encouraging authors, if any can be found, who possess Mr. 
Morison’s wide and sure knowledge of the documents in the case, his imagina- 
tive capacity to relive the past, and his charm and clarity in writing of it. 


FrepeEric C. LANE 


Johns Hopkins University 
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(Gibraltar in British diplomacy in the eighteenth century. By StETsoN Conn. 
(“Yale historical publications,’ Vol. XLI.) New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1942. Pp. 317. $3.00. 

The reacquisition by Spain of Gibraltar, after its loss to England in the 
War of the Spanish Succession, became a pivotal feature of Spanish diplomacy 
for the remainder of the eighteenth century. Meanwhile in England, after 
1720, every ministry, whatever its doubts as to the value of “the Rock” in 
English possession or its will to trade recession of Gibraltar to Spain for the 
withdrawal of that power from the Family Compact, realized that any pro- 
posal to relinquish it would bring a devastating flood of popular protest. 

It is this story from the English angle, with a strongly limned French back- 
ground, that Mr. Conn tells in his Gibraltar in British diplomacy in the 
eighteenth century. Ten chapters trace the problem in its various ramifications 
from its rise in the days of Louis XIV to the dissolution of the Family Com- 
pact under the stress of the French Revolution. The importance given to the 
role played by France in the long-drawn-out negotiations is one of the features 
of this work. French action is revealed as often cynical, always self-centered, 
and frequently decisive. One might, perhaps, wish for greater emphasis on 
the close connection that can be shown to exist between the activities of the 
diplomats, on the one hand, and the fierce Anglo-French rivalry for the trade 
of the Spanish peninsula, on the other. 

Another important aspect of this book is the careful examination of the 
intricate negotiations that surrounded the famous British offer, originally 
made in 1718 through the French Regent, to restore Gibraltar to Spain in 
return for the latter’s adherence to the Quadruple Alliance. The author re- 
views the later course of events, when war had released England from this 
engagement and Stanhope’s successors in the British ministry reopened the 
issue by sending a vaguely worded letter, over the signature of George I, 
promising to present the question of Gibraltar to parliament at the earliest 
opportune moment. That this letter constituted a binding engagement, the 
author holds, “‘cannot be doubted,” and he finally concludes that “the English 
ministry acted with insincerity and with no intention of ever fulfilling their 
obligation if it could be avoided.” 

In a chapter on the “Value of Gibraltar” the view is expressed that “‘the 
benefits which Great Britain derived from Gibraltar more than offset its short- 
comings as a naval base and commercial outpost, and justified the heavy ex- 
pense of its upkeep.” It is rightly pointed out that “it is by no means certain 
that the return of Gibraltar .... would have acted as a panacea to heal 
Anglo-Spanish relations.” 

There is an excellent “Summary” and an admirably clear bibliographical 
chapter. 

The weakness of the volume, as a general treatment of the Gibraltar issue, 
lies in the comparatively few Spanish manuscripts, in proportion to French 
and English sources, that Mr. Conn has been able to consult. Undoubtedly 
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this is one of the misfortunes of working under war conditions. There are, for 
example, in the Archivo General de Simancas and in the Archivo Historico 
Nacional de Madrid a large number of legajos that would have added rich and 
colorful detail—though the study of these might not have modified greatly the 
main trend of the conclusions. 

At a time when Gibraltar is again in the focus of the international scene the 
book is timely. Its detailed, scholarly study, well-written and decisive in the 
conclusions drawn, of the part that the famous citadel played in the century 
that saw its rise to international significance is of special interest and value 
not merely to the world of historical scholarship but to a wider circle of 


thoughtful readers. 
Vera Brown HoLMeEs 


Smith College 


Anglo-Dutch commerce and finance in the eighteenth century. By CHARLES WIL- 
son. Cambridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan Co., 1941. Pp. 
235. $3.50. 

Amsterdam, as Mr. Wilson explains, was the entrepét of world commerce 
in the seventeenth century because of its ships and monopoly of marketing and 
stapling functions. Dutch merchants bought and sold on their own account 
or acted as agents for foreigners on a commission basis. Commission agents 
soon were advancing credits, and as early as 1630 there was a speculative mar- 
ket in shares in Amsterdam. Mr. Wilson agrees with the conclusions of recent 
research that Dutch prosperity did not reach its peak in 1648. Despite the 
British Navigation Acts and the Anglo-Dutch conflict, another prosperous 
period existed from 1680 to 1730. Then trade between Holland and England 
began to decline, though wars caused temporary trade increases. Gradually 
the export of capital, in ventures both safe and risky, became more important 
than commerce itself as England and other nations developed their maritime 
shipping and industrial techniques. ‘“‘Every kind of speculation was tried ex- 
cept home industry,”” which might have staved off the decline in commerce. 

The author finds that throughout the eighteenth century Anglo-Dutch 
trade and credit relations were still based on family firms with many Dutch 
merchants (Calvinists, Huguenots, Jews) moving to England, marrying into 
British families, and even securing peerages. The book explains the nature of 
the trade relationship, the attorney system, Amsterdam’s connection with 
the Bubble, and the private and public loans to England. Of particular inter- 
est are the holdings of Dutch financiers in the English national debt. In 1759, 
during the Seven Years’ War, four Dutch firms accounted for £2,704,000 of a 
loan of £8,000,000, much of which was taken by Dutch investors through 
agents connected with these firms. Newcastle’s government kept from public 


eyes and ears the extent of this borrowing, much of which went as subsidies 
to German troops. The study concludes with a survey of the economic crisis 
following 1763 and shows how the American and French revolutions shook 
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Dutch faith in England’s credit. Paradoxically, the end of the Napoleonic 
wars found England an industrial power no longer dependent on Dutch loans, 
because Britain herself was becoming a creditor-nation. 

Within his allotted field Mr. Wilson turns over such rich soil that one won- 
ders what it is like in the contiguous areas. If Dutch loans paid a large part of 
England’s subsidies to Prussia in the Seven Years’ War, what about her sub- 
sidies to other German princes, which totaled even more? It appears that 
Newcastle had to do more than furnish William Pitt with majorities in par- 
liament: he had to find the money for Pitt to win the war. 

This monograph raises more problems than it solves. There is need for 
more research in eighteenth-century history and imperative need for co-ordi- 
nating results. Mr. Wilson achieves his goal of explaining Anglo-Dutch com- 
merce and finance in the eighteenth century without getting bogged down in 
the economic details necessary to his task. He understands the human ele- 
ments behind the business transactions. The study is well documented, much 
of it based on the hitherto untapped records of the Dutch notaries. One re- 
grets the exclusion from the bibliography of the monographs and contem- 
porary pamphlets referred to in the footnotes and the tendency to assume a 
greater knowledge in his readers than they may possess. These shortcomings, 
however, do not detract from the merits of a study completed under a handi- 


cap of total war. 
Cart WiLuIAM ELDON 
Drexel Institute of Technology 


Scotland in modern times, 1720-1939. By AGNEs Mure Mackenzizg. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1941. Pp. 412. $4.00. 


This volume is the story of Scotland from the Act of Union (1707) to the 
present. Like the previous volumes in this series it is brilliantly written in a 
vigorous and eloquent style. There is not a dull page in the entire book—even 
the chapters on Scotland’s theological controversies are interestingly written. 
The author is profoundly interested in the past and present of Scotland and 
consequently writes with feeling and conviction. 

The book is divided into four well-defined sections. The first deals with the 
years immediately following the Act of Union, when “trade, farming, scholar- 
ship, the arts, were a desert.”” The second deals with the last half of the eight- 
eenth and the early years of the nineteenth centuries, when Scotland passed 
from its long winter through a bright and cheerful spring and into a summer 
with full life in it. In the third section the writer shows Scotland slipping into 
the dull gray of another long and dreary winter, a winter of which she writes: 
“The last of the conspicuous elements in domestic political history of this 
time [1832-1942] is a sad and strange one..... It is the disappearance of our 
nation, the disappearance from the world’s consciousness of what the word 
Scotland had meant for centuries.”’ In the last section Miss Mackenzie dis- 
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cusses the post-war years from 1920 to the present—years which were so diffi- 
cult that all Scotland became a depressed area. Its ‘“‘heavy goods”’ industries 
—coal, iron, steel, engineering, and shipbuilding—had gone into a steady de- 
cline, and unemployment was appalling. 

In many respects the most interesting, as well as the best-written chapters, 
are those in which Miss Mackenzie eulogizes Scotland and the Scots. She has 
drawn with a master’s hand a picture of the achievements and contributions 
the Scots have made to world culture. On the grounds that “‘it is time some- 
one stressed the positive side,’”” Miss Mackenzie emphasizes the debt the 
world owes to Scotland for the immortal works of David Hume, Adam Smith, 
Thomas Carlyle, John Ruskin, and Walter Scott—to mention only a few. 
Also, she reminds us that ‘‘this present age of mechanized civilization was 
born ....on Glasgow Green”; that modern surgery began in Edinburgh; 
that the telephone, the pneumatic tire, the bicycle were invented by Scots; 
that Scots were the creators of the modern Russian and Japanese navies; and 
that the geography and history of the British Empire is “very thickly sprin- 
kled with Scots names.” 

Not only is this volume pro-Scottish, it is also anti-British. The English 
are accused of having governed Scotland as a conquered province and of claim- 
ing that any Scot “who achieved anything that was to his credit, from invent- 
ing a drug to making a dominion, was ... . ‘English.’ ’’ Her attitude toward 
England is best revealed in an apology for her own country: 


If a nation should be trained, for a century, to believe that her own past, and her 
present name, and all .. . . that marks her as a nation among nations are either negligi- 
ble or at the best picturesque survivals that may be brought out in a mood of conde- 
scending sentiment; if you teach her to forget her very flag; if you teach her able men, 
choosing a career, to take for granted that they must turn from her, and those who set 
the standard of her manners to send their sons, for their whole education, abroad; if, in 
addition, her seat of government is some three hundred miles outside her border, and 
draws to it, as such inevitably do, both the spending of her wealth and the forces that 
make it; if you leave her for long in other nations’ eyes no nation, but a province that 
has been conquered: then strange and unpleasant things will happen to her [p. 267]. 


But if the book is critical of the English, it is equally so of those “‘Anglo- 
Scots Quislings,”’ as Miss Mackenzie dubs them, who, as soon as they left 
Scotland, ceased even to consider themselves Scots. Among these “‘lost 
Scots” were such famous men as Ruskin, Carlyle, Mill, Frazer, and Mac- 
Dougall. Also irksome to Miss Mackenzie is the anglicization of so many of 
the gentry and upper middle class. 

The book ends on an optimistic note. The author professes to see a revival 
of Scottish nationalism in such things as the rebirth of a truly Scottish style 
of architecture, the widespread passion for the drama (the most co-operative 
of the arts), the renewed interest in Scottish (as distinct from English) his- 
tory, and the creation of the Scottish National party whose platform demands 
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a Scots’ parliament with final authority on Scots’ affairs and future relations 
with England on a status of equality and partnership in defense, foreign af- 
fairs, customs, and the empire. One of the objects of the book is to contribute 
to the development of this Scottish nationalism. 

Except for the abstract idea of ‘‘Scotland,”’ this book lacks, as the author 
herself admits, an organic unity. It is topically arranged, and consequently 
there is a good deal of overlapping. The author has avoided repetition, but the 
topical arrangement is disturbing to the reader’s sense of time. It is lamenta- 
ble, if not inexcusable, that at least one good map of Scotland was not included 
in the book. Finally, there are three complete chapters (xxv, xxvi, and xxix) 
that could just as well have been omitted altogether, for while they are in- 
tensely interesting, stimulating, and exciting, they contain no material that 
has any bearing, except very remotely, on the history of Scotland. 

ARVEL B. Erickson 
Western Reserve University 


A short history of Canada for Americans. By Atrrep Leroy Burt. Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1942. Pp. 279. $3.00; text edition, 
$2.50. 


Professor Burt has accomplished with success what few historians have 
been able to do: to present in popular style the four-hundred-year history of a 
country in a comparatively small volume. Canadian by birth, graduate of 
Oxford University, professor at the University of Minnesota for more than 
ten years, and the author of several important works in Canadian history, he 
is eminently qualified to write a history of Canada for Americans. In its 263 
pages of text this work is an excellent introduction for the average American, 
who knows little or nothing about his neighbor on the north, even though that 
neighbor is so like him in culture. The book contains a fresh interpretation of 
the American Revolution and the War of 1812, with emphasis on the Cana- 
dian aspect, an aspect often ignored by other writers. 

The Canadian constitution, the growth of Canadian national feeling, and 
the rise to equal status in the British Commonwealth of Nations are ade- 
quately treated. Mr. Burt took no previous knowledge of the subject for 
granted but has clearly contrasted the workings of the Canadian and Ameri- 
can constitutions. The importance of wheat in the Canadian economy, par- 
ticularly in recent years in the development of the Canadian west, is demon- 
strated along with some other aspects of economic development. The main- 
tenance of Canada’s leading position in the British commonwealth, despite 
its close economic dependency upon the United States, is satisfactorily ex- 
plained. The author anticipates an even closer co-operation between the two 
countries, although we now have a New Deal reciprocal trade agreement with 
Canada, a freedom of trade not enjoyed since the treaty of 1854-66. 
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One of the most interesting portions of the book for the American who 
reads Canadian history for the first time is the excellent treatment of French 
Canada and the fur trade. Just as the French problem runs through Canadian 
history, so it runs through this entire book; Burt is quite fair in his interpreta- 
tion of the various conflicts of the French with the English-Canadians in relli- 
gion, economics, and politics. 

In the brief treatment of the rise of self-government in Canada, it was per- 
haps impossible to introduce such important figures as Allan MacNab, Fran- 
cis Hincks, Robert Baldwin, and Thomas D’Arcy McGhee; but in a few pages 
there is presented the whole story of the rebellion of 1837, the significance and 
effect of Lord Durham’s Report, the Union Act of 1840, the annexationist 
movement of 1849, the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854, and confederation in 
1867. 

The development of the Canadian west is justly emphasized, and consider- 
able space is given over to such incidents as the Riel rebellion and the conflict 
of Lord Selkirk with the Northwest Company over the establishment of the 
Red River Colony. In fact, the latter conflict occupies more space than the 
whole career of Sir Wilfred Laurier, the great French Canadian premier from 
1896 to 1912. 

The volume contains over one hundred illustrations selected from originals 
in the Public Archives in Ottawa; this is an innovation worthy of note. The 
author has also included five cartoons, by J. W. Bengough from the humorous 
magazine Grip, illustrating outstanding events in the period of Sir John A. 
MacDonald, Canada’s first premier, during the 1870’s and 1880's. The re- 
viewer, however, finds no other reference to artistic or literary development. 
Even though the book is small, this is an unfortunate omission, since so many 
Americans have read the great French Canadian novel, Marie Chapdelaine, 
and know, at least, of the humorist-economist Stephen Leacock. In style, the 
author’s employment of such colloquialisms as “‘muffed it,” ‘‘loaded the dice,” 
and “nipped in the bud”’ makes for easier and more understanding reading on 
the part of Mr. Average Man and may perhaps not even startle the scholar. 


WiuuraM D. OveRMAN 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society 





Memoirs of the life and peregrinations of the Florentine Philip Mazzei, 1730- 
1816. Translated by Howarp R. Marraro. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1942. Pp. 447. $4.00. 

Mazzei was a Tuscan of middle-class origin, not quite an adventurer in the 
simplest sense of the term but a clever, enterprising, much-traveled man, mer- 
chant, pamphleteer, minor diplomatic agent, and very minor philosophe. In 


short, he was a man of the eighteenth century, with a touch of Paine, a touch 
of Franklin, a touch of Casanova—but such small touches as hardly to leaven 
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the great mass of his commonplaceness. Born in 1730 a younger son and 
cheated, so he claims, of his patrimony by a wicked elder brother, he learned a 
little medicine; drifted out to Smyrna, via Vienna and Constantinople, and 
practiced medicine; moved to London, where he traded and taught Italian; 
went out to the American colonies with the hope of introducing European 
methods of wine-making there; took a minor part in the Revolution; came 
back to Europe as a kind of agent of Virginia; published some pamphlets—one 
with the promising title Ragioni per cui non pud darsi agli Stati Americani la 
taccia di ribelli—returned briefly to America; came back to Paris and pub- 
lished in 1788 a long, ill-digested work called Recherches historiques et politiques 
sur les Etats-Unis, which was widely read at the time; became agent of the 
king of Poland; and finally went back to Italy to die in 1816. In the course of 
this long and varied life he met very many interesting and important persons 
and touched the edges of great events. 





These Memoirs appeared in Italian in 1845-46 and have become relatively 
hard to obtain. On the whole, they were worth translating. They are not 
worth much as literature, and they do not add anything of importance to our 
knowledge of American and European history. Everything seems to flatten 
out under Mazzei’s facile descriptions. Jefferson and Kosciusko take on no 
more depth and contours than does Mazzei’s traveling companion to Con- 
stantinople, Baron Shuacheim (Mazzei, like most eighteenth-century French- 
men and Italians, had a bad time spelling those barbarous Teutonic names). 
Mazzei’s comments are occasionally shrewd and sensible; but the Memoirs 
lack warmth, color, and, paradoxically, in view of their rapid changes of scene, 
movement. 

Yet this rather odd failure of the concrete to seem real is one of the striking 
traits of the eighteenth-century habit of mind in second-rate men. It is one of 
the things the great romanticists were talking about when they attacked the 
“tage of prose and reason.’ Mazzei’s Memoirs are thus not without value for 
the student of intellectual history. Moreover, there is value, at just this mo- 
ment, in making available to American readers evidence that Italy, too, 
touches our eighteenth-century past, that Italians were, from the beginning, 
sharers in the “principles of 1776 and 1789.”” The Casa Italiana of Columbia 
University, from which this edition comes, seems not unaware of this im- 
mediate current value of Mazzei. 

Mr. Marraro has made so good a job of the translation, provided so com- 
plete a bibliography, and packed so much into his brief preface that it is too 
bad he did not annotate the crowded text. No doubt, many of the details— 
persons, customs, institutions, places—which figure in it are too obscure to be 
dug up from any sources. Others are too well known to need comment. But 
there are dozens of intermediate details which will be meaningless to the gen- 
eral reader and a little vague even to the specialist. A line or two about them 
would surely not have overweighted the book and would greatly have in- 
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creased its usefulness. Moreover, some critical attention to the problem of 
Mazzei’s accuracy might also have been reflected in footnotes. He seems not 
to have had enough imagination to be a great liar, but he wrote these memoirs 
as an old man and apparently without many papers to support his memory. 


There is, fortunately, an excellent index. 
CRANE Brinton 


Harvard University 





Frederick the Great. By Pierre Gaxorre. Translated by R. A. Bett. New 

Haven: Yale University Press, 1942. Pp. 420. $3.75. 

After publishing a popular account of the French Revolution in 1928 and a 
defense of Louis XV in 1935, M. Gaxotte turned his attention to Frederick the 
Great. The resulting popular biography, which was published in French in 
1938, is now made available in an English translation, which is, on the whole, 
faithful and accurate. In his eagerness to retain the flavor of the original, Mr. 
Bell has translated certain words too literally. Thus, for example, the word 
prétre is translated as “‘priest’’ even when it refers to a Protestant clergyman. 
But these instances are so rare that they should not be permitted to detract 
from the general excellence of the translation. 

M. Gaxotte’s Frederick the Great is a straightforward biography. It does 
not, like F. J. Veale’s Frederick the Great (London, 1935), attempt to interpret 
the Prussian ruler in the light of modern developments in Germany and Eu- 
rope. The author contents himself with presenting his subject in the light of 
the eighteenth century. What interests him most is not Frederick the mili- 
tarist, but Frederick the philosophe, the man of letters, the bon vivant. The 
military affairs of the reign are treated but briefly, though not uninterestingly. 
Almost half the volume is devoted to the twenty-eight years of Frederick’s 
life as crown prince. The future ruler’s relations with his father, his attempted 
flight, and his early literary efforts are discussed in great detail, perhaps be- 
cause the materials for this part of Frederick’s life are so easily available in 
Lavisse’ two volumes, La jeunesse du Grand Frédéric (Paris, 1899) and Le 
grand Frédéric avant l’'avénement (Paris, 1893), upon which M. Gaxotte leans 
heavily. In general, the book is too long and wordy. It would have been great- 
ly improved by a considerable reduction of its present size. Furthermore, the 
author did not always allot space to incidents according to their historical 
importance. In a number of instances, as, for example, Frederick’s relations 
with the dancer Barberina, he has deliberately played up unimportant inci- 
dents for their dramatic effect. Several chapters also give the impression of 
having been hastily ‘“‘carpentered together.” 

Nevertheless, after all possible criticisms have been leveled at it, M. 
Gaxotte’s Frederick the Great is the best biography of the philosopher-king in 
English and, in some respects, in any language. It is searching, lucid, and in- 
teresting. What is more—and this will undoubtedly occasion surprise among 
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the readers of M. Gaxotte’s earlier works—it is objective. Probably the most 
important exception to this statement is the author’s refusal to see any gen- 
erous impulses in Voltaire; but his attitude toward his principal subject is, in 
the opinion of this reviewer, eminently fair. This is not to say that he has used 
the whitewash brush on the Prussian autocrat. On the contrary, M. Gaxotte, 
if not a deliberate debunker, is at times sharply critical. He shows, for exam- 
ple, that Frederick was not the all-knowing ruler the Prussian historians have 
pictured him, that he was often taken in by his ministers, that he was not an 
innovator in government affairs, and that his military fame rests on dubious 
foundations. Whenever possible, the author permits his subject to speak for 
himself, with the result that many of the pungent, caustic sayings of Frederick 
are now available for the first time in English. However, searching and de- 
lightful as it is, M. Gaxotte’s book does not fill the need for a careful scholarly 
biography of the Prussian monarch, for a biography that is more critical and 
less one-sided than Koser’s monumental work. The task of writing such a 
biography is fraught with tremendous difficulties because documents that hold 
the key to certain situations in Frederick’s life have either been published in 
expurgated form or been suppressed altogether. 


RosBert ERGANG 
New York University 


The United States and the independence of Latin America, 1800-1830. By 
Artuur Preston Wuitaker, University of Pennsylvania. The Albert 
Shaw lectures on diplomatic history, 1938, under the auspices of the Walter 
Hines Page School of International Relations. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1941. Pp. 632. $3.75. 

The subject matter of this volume may be conveniently grouped under the 
three decades suggested by its title. In the first the author gives us a brief 
glimpse of Spain’s weakening colonial system and points out the increasing 
commercial contacts of the United States with such widely scattered areas as 
Cuba and Chile. He also introduces Jefferson’s fundamentals for a Latin- 
American policy: closer commercial relations, opposition to the transfer of 
American colonies from one European nation to another, together with the 
exclusion of European influence, commercial as well as political, from the 
American continents. These principles were evoked as much by our desire 
to acquire the Floridas as by Napoleon’s intervention in Spain. Thus, at the 
outset he indicates two opposing tendencies that were frequently to affect our 
procedure toward Latin America—the spirit of territorial expansion and an 
abiding faith in democratic idealism. 

The attempt by the Madison administration to establish more regular com- 
mercial relations with Brazil and the revolting Spanish colonies ushers in the 
second decade. Both the insurgents in America and the patriots in Spain 
needed the trade; yet both, with British encouragement, often adopted meas- 
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ures to hamper it. Our second war with Great Britain contributed to the same 
end, effectually checking any serious proposal to recognize Spain’s revolted 
colonies. Thereafter territorial and commercial interests contended for popu- 
lar favor in the United States, while Madison, Monroe, and John Quincy 
Adams endeavored to settle outstanding disputes with Spain, to control fili- 
bustering and piracy and preserve neutrality, to forestall European interven- 
tion, and to assert just principles in international trade. In this manifold task 
government officials and general public opinion profited by the publications of 
Humboldt, De Pons, Brackenridge, and other author-travelers or special 
agents, and by editorial comment (not always friendly) on the part of William 
Duane, Robert Walsh, and their associates. Of this newspaper material the 
author has made abundant and critical use. 

The second decade closes and the third begins with the Continental Treaty, 
signed by Adams and De Onis in 1819 and finally ratified by Spain two years 
later. Having settled pressing issues with that power, the Monroe administra- 
tion then seemed ready to recognize new nationalities to the southward. 
Whitaker, indeed, attributes little of this delay in recognition to the Spanish 
treaty, but rather attributes it to Adams’ distrust of the Latin-American and 
his earlier desire to make that act an Anglo-American affair. Castlereagh de- 
clined the proposal, even though the Edinburgh review heartily favored such 
joint action. Henry Clay, self-appointed champion of recognition and ready 
critic of official delay, insisted upon more vigorous measures against dilatory 
Spain. Adams countered with his address of July 4, 1821. This embodied a 
harsh review of British attitude toward the United States, but coupled it with 
a solemn warning against abandoning the traditional American policy of isola- 
tion even with respect to embryo republics. Nevertheless, as our author em- 
phasizes, Adams voiced his protest against the colonial status in general (thus 
implicitly including Latin America) and in subsequent letters asserted the 
legal right of the United States to recognize new nations whenever circum- 
stances should justify it. That moment arrived in March, 1822. Mr. 
Whitaker gives Monroe the greater credit for this recognition but grants 
Adams the satisfaction of regarding the measure as one of the crowning 
achievements of his department. 

His treatment of the Monroe Doctrine coincides with the recent tendency 
to give major credit to the president rather than to the secretary of state, 
particularly with reference to the intervention by European powers. Adams, 
indeed, was more concerned over Cuba and the northwest coast of North 
America and with moral rather than military opposition to European influ- 
ence. Hence his share is the principle of noncolonization and his insistence on 
a unilateral declaration. The author clearly points out that the president and 
cabinet already knew, when determining the tone of the famous message, that 


Canning had abandoned any idea of a joint protest against intervention, as 
earlier proposed to Rush. Hence his readers are prepared for the definite hos- 
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tility of the British minister to the message and for the statement that it 
ushered in a new period of Anglo-American rivalry in Latin America—a situa- 
tion that is emphasized in the failure during the next few years to make ade- 
quate commercial treaties with our new neighbors. The Panama Congress of 
1826 contributes to this result. Whitaker rightly calls this a worth-while gath- 
ering, but one fails to find in his discussion any mention of the Adams-Clay 
interpretation of the Doctrine itself. 

The monographic output in this field is voluminous, as nearly every page of 
the present volume indicates. It is handled with critical skill, as is the abun- 
dant source material. An author index furnishes references to the former, 
while a general index, an elaborate table of contents, and a “‘bibliographical 
note”’ (nine pages) further ready reference to the contents. The list of cita- 
tions, not to mention additional information in the footnotes, is impressive. 
The author is to be congratulated on weaving together in attractive style so 
definitive an interpretation of this formative period in our diplomatic history. 

Isaac J. Cox 
Northwestern University 


Napoleon’s invasion of Russia—1812. By Eucene Tarit. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1942. Pp. 422. $3.50. 


Significantly the author entitles his account of the campaign in 1812 the 
‘invasion of Russia’”’ and reserves only a quarter of his space for the tragic re- 
treat of the Napoleonic army. Although Western scholars may know some 

Russian sources for the campaign, Western readers owe their knowledge of it 
almost entirely to French sources and are impressed by the dramatic defeat, 
quite to the exclusion of the more decisive facts of the invasion. As a Russian 
should, Professor Tarlé reverses things. He presents the story mainly from the 
Russian sources and consequently exhibits the tremendous impact of the in- 
vasion on the Russian people and their leaders. 

Tarlé published the Russian original of this volume in 1988—that is to say, 
prior to the Hitler-Stalin pact. Yet, the reader of the translation might easily 
conclude that Tarlé had written with full knowledge of the events of 1941 and 
was interpreting 1812 in the light of 1941 to inspire his compatriots for 1942. 
This raises a question whether the translators (““G. M.” are the initials of two 
persons, not one) may not, unconsciously, have given a different slant to 
Tarlé’s phraseology at times. Unfortunately, the reviewer has not had access 
to the Russian original; he is led, however, to another conclusion, namely, that 
the translators have omitted many passages in the original, some of them ap- 
parently of considerable length. At the points concerned, the translation loses 
continuity, coherence, and even accuracy. In style, the translation seems to be 
satisfactory and conveys well the author’s skill in characterization. 

This volume is of distinct importance to the historian for the material from 
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Russian sources hitherto unused, but he must go to the Russian original for 
the indispensable notes and references. Furthermore, the scene of action is 
the Russian army; the dramatis personae is mainly Russian; the central 
theme and problem are Russian; and the audience is the Russian people of to- 
day. Tarlé is both the historian of Russia in 1812 and a present-day Russian 
patriot. Consequently, his interpretations have a twofold interest: he con- 
sistently maintains the attitude of the critical historian, but his audience 
cannot fail to grasp the implications for the present. 

For Tarlé as historian Napoleon is never Hitler—but he knows that his 
audience is thinking Hitler. Alexander I is treated with respect as a Russian 
ruler, but he plays a sorry role—a tsar should, in contrast with the Russian 
ruler of today. Barclay, Bagration, and Kutusov each receive due justice as 
eminent Russian generals; but there is always the veiled suggestion that, al- 
though they served the purpose in 1812, today is something different. The real 
heroes in this drama of 1812 were the Russian common soldiers and peasants. 
They are the prototypes of the heroes who are to save Russia today. The 
“‘scorched-earth”’ policy was practiced in 1812. The landlord nobility are dis- 
credited by Tarlé, who insists that they feared the campaign might free the 
serfs, but he is even more insistent that Napoleon had no intention of resort- 
ing to emancipation. Then there is the Russian villain of 1812, Rostopschin. 
Tarlé adduces no proof that he burned Moscow. He assumes it and implicitly 
denounces the act as unworthy of Russia. The English, personified in Sir 
Robert Wilson, appear as merchandisers for their own profit regardless of Rus- 
sian lives. When Napoleon’s soldiers are guilty of disorderly or atrocious acts 
they are always Germans and Italians. French morale did not begin to break 
until after the burning of Moscow. 

The author is very particular about estimating numbers and losses and 
makes clear the magnitude of the losses on both sides—notably during the in- 
vasion as well as during the retreat. This tacitly magnifies the Russian sacri- 
fice and heroism, though these are brought into the spotlight at well-chosen 
moments. The historian must give Tarlé’s work much consideration; the 


general reader will want to finish it at a sitting. 
GerorGE M. DutTcHuEer 
Wesleyan University 


The Habsburg Monarchy, 1815-1918: a history of the Austrian Empire and 
Austria-Hungary. By A. J. P. Taytor. New York: Macmillan Co., 1942. 
Pp. 316. $3.00. 

To give in such a restricted space the history of the most eventful hundred 
years of the Habsburg Monarchy, which claims to be not only a chronology of 
actions and changes but also an exploration into the real meaning of this im- 
portant historical process, signifies surely a tour de force. It leads inevitably 


to some gaps in the argument and to the overstressing of certain phases to the 
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detriment of others. This danger becomes even greater owing to the fact that 
the omission of footnotes sometimes makes it impossible to verify certain con- 
clusions. But one must say, looking on this work as a whole, that the author, a 
fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, has accomplished his task not only skil- 
fully but brilliantly. 

Using the most significant literature pertaining to the hundred years in 
question, Mr. Taylor is singularly successful in penetrating into the real spirit 
of this strange and unique experiment. Few foreigners have understood the 
complication of this problem as clearly as this author. Conflicting hypotheses, 
differing authorities, and the enormous flood of propagandistic literature be- 
fore, during, and after the first World War do not hinder him in the perform- 
ance of his autopsy. The main cause of his signal success is the fact that he be- 
longs to that rare class of historians who are able to supplement the factual 
evidence with a high grade of psychological insight and artistic imagination. 
What we read in his book is not dead history but an often thrilling analysis of 
personalities and mass-psychological situations which still influence the pres- 
ent-day problems of the Danubian territory. Add to this a highly individual- 
istic style, a quick wit compressing the essence of a personality or of a period 
in a few admirably formed phrases—a quality reminding us of some of the best 
essayists—and one will understand the attraction of the book. 

The fundamental thesis of the work is that the whole history of the Habs- 
burg empire was the struggle for domination by the three ruling nations—the 
Germans, the Magyars, and the Poles—over half a dozen backward nation- 
alities, ‘‘nations without history”’; the ruling nations sought the maintenance 
of their social, political, and economic privileges, partly under the protection 
of, partly against, a dynasty which in its spiritual and constitutional structure 


‘ 


had become more and more anachronistic and unable to synthesize into a high- 
er unity the divergent national aspirations in a growing industrialized civiliza- 
tion, which was coming under the spell of the democratic nationalism of the 
West. The same thesis has been maintained and demonstrated long before the 
present work by many writers—Austrian, Hungarian, and foreign. But by 
following this thought Mr. Taylor does not diminish his independence and 
originality. On the contrary, he gives new force and freshness to the central 
hypothesis. Whereas most of us who have devoted our study to the Habsburg 
tragedy were always strongly influenced by our own personal experiences, 
hopes, or grievances, for or against the main actors of the drama, Mr. Taylor 
in his utter detachment, free from wounds given and received, found many 
sidelights and connections which we missed. Sometimes he goes even too far 
in his attitude of impartial neutrality, saying: “I have tried to sympathize 
with those whose traditional supremacy was being challenged as much as with 
those on whom this supremacy was exercised, and I have not pretended that 
the victory of the new nationalities was more than a reversal of the previous 
order.” 
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However, his impartiality has certain limits. For instance, his Freudian- 
Marxian portrait of Kossuth is surely unjust to a great man who was a simple 
attorney without landed property; on the other hand, he is overappreciative 
of Francis Deak, the prosperous nobleman with a highly developed jural mind, 
in spite of the fact that Kossuth, though after many mistakes, became the 
first protagonist of a Danubian confederation which has the full sympathy 
of our author. According to Mr. Taylor’s own analysis, Dualism was an 
impossible and unsuccessful attempt to maintain German and Magyar domi- 
nation. 

Also, in the selection of the most important figures of the Habsburg history 
he sometimes misses the point. For instance, the name of Koloman Tisza is 
not even mentioned, though his period is more significant—if less conspicuous— 
than that of his son, Count Stephen Tisza. It was Koloman Tisza who admin- 
istered the final blow to Magyar liberalism and widely separated the spirit of 
the Magyar ruling class from that of western Europe. Since the only hope of 
Dedk for his Compromise of 1867 consisted in the fair treatment of the nation- 
al minorities in Hungary (a very feeble possibility), it was Koloman Tisza, the 
ruthless supporter of the narrow nationalism of the landed gentry, who can be 
regarded as one of the chief gravediggers of the Habsburg Monarchy. 

But these and a few other minor slips do not diminish the great value of the 
book. This value is not only theoretical; the nearer we are to the end of the 
present war, the more a literature grows whose purpose is the falsification of 
history in the interest of certain formerly privileged groups. Habsburg im- 
perialists and Magyar feudalists are already very articulate. The former are 
describing the Habsburg Monarchy as an Eldorado of the nationalities, where- 
as the Magyars show how the Holy Crown of St. Stephen has nourished mag- 
nanimously its “‘ungrateful national minorities.” The intentional fabrication 
of such legends is dangerous for a just and lasting peace. The work of Mr. 
Taylor will efficiently contribute to a better understanding of the past. 


Oscar JAszI 
Oberlin College 





All my born days: experiences of a naval intelligence officer in Europe. By Joun 
A. Gapr. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1942. Pp. 408. $3.50. 


Captain Gade is the son of a Norwegian father and an American mother. 
At the age of seventeen he left his native Norway for America, where he won 
distinction as an architect in the early years of the present century. In 1916 
he joined the Commission for Relief in Belgium, and from that time until the 
summer of 1940 he spent most of his life in Europe as a diplomat, financier, 
and naval intelligence officer. 

The bulk of his well-written and thoroughly human autobiography is de- 
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voted to his varied experiences in Europe. Although the volume is replete 
with dramatic and humorous incidents, it is not without importance as a his- 
torical document. It contains information on a wide variety of problems, and 
through its pages move many famous personalities of the immediate past and 
present. One encounters such historic figures as Georges Clemenceau, Car- 
dinal Mercier, Jan Paderewski, Winston Churchill, General Franco, Hermann 
Goering, Marshal Pétain, Leon Trotsky, and King Albert and King Leopold 
of Belgium. 

The last four chapters, which are concerned almost entirely with Belgium 
from the early autumn of 1939 to the summer of 1940, constitute the most in- 
teresting and valuable portion of the book. When the author was reappointed 
to Brussels in 1939, he already possessed considerable knowledge of the coun- 
try and its leaders, as a result of his work with the Commission for Relief in 
Belgium during the war of 1914 and as naval attaché to the American embassy 
in Brussels in the middle thirties. He was thus in a singularly fortunate posi- 
tion to gauge the world-shaking events that loomed just ahead. Obviously, he 
does not tell all that he saw and heard, but there is much of interest and im- 
portance concerning the Nazi conquerors, as well as about Belgium, in these 
terrible months. 

The author states in the preface that one reason for the publication of this 
book was his desire ‘‘to set clearly before American readers, and others as well, 
the honorable and imperative reasons” for King Leopold’s surrender. The au- 
thor throws some new light on the circumstances surrounding the king’s sur- 
render, and, in the opinion of the reviewer, most readers will agree in the main 
with his conclusions. But critical readers may be slightly shaken by some of 
the facts presented. For example, the author states that on the occasion of his 
last audience with King Leopold, who was, at the time, a prisoner in his 
palace, the king said: “‘France would have fared better if she had requested an 
armistice a week before she did. And why does not England now attempt to 
find a solution to the struggle before the little that is left of this poor world is 
put an end to?” This was too much for Captain Gade, who was obviously 
happy that in these dark hours Britain was facing her destiny under the leader- 
ship of a man who harbored no such thoughts. 

The author gives some interesting information concerning Nazi plans for 
the ‘‘new order.’’ He states that several “‘superior German officers” talked 
frankly and openly with him about the future and told him that, ‘‘as soon as 
England had been crushed, Germany would settle scores with Uncle Sam.” 
They spoke to him of ways and means of strangling the United States. It is 
obvious that Captain Gade was alarmed by what he heard from the lips of 
these Nazis. He wrote: ‘I wondered in the bitterness of my heart, whether 
my country would realize it, and fight with Britain, .... before it was too 
late.” 

This book is full of human interest and very readable. While the profession- 
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al historian may, at times, become slightly annoyed because so much space is 
given to stories and incidents of little historical significance, he can, neverthe- 
less, glean valuable fragments of information from its pages. 
C. H. Peace 
University of North Carolina 


Atrocity propaganda, 1914-1919. By James MorGan Reap. Published for the 
University of Louisville. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941. Pp. 
319. $3.50. 

The causes, kinds, and consequences of atrocity propaganda are worthy of 
careful studies, such as Professor Read has written. Atrocious acts are de- 
plorable enough by themselves; but when they are deliberately blown out of 
ail proportion by the war propagandist, their consequences are far more dan- 
gerous. There is no reason to doubt that the peacemakers of 1919 were pro- 
foundly affected by the attitudes that had been molded within themselves and 
their fellow-men by varying degrees of exposure to atrocity accounts during 
the four long years of war. 

Professor Read has examined the truth value of the various allegations so 
industriously disseminated during the bitter days of 1914-19. Nowhere can 
there be found a more exhaustive or judicious appraisal of the subject. All 
sorts of erroneous impressions are corrected. The Germans, it appears, were 
the first to cry “Huns!” (p. 52). The standard atrocity story of the priests and 
the bells of Antwerp turns out to have been cradled in irony (pp. 24-25). The 
idea fostered by German intellectuals that the Germans did not themselves 
indulge in atrocity propaganda is riddled to pieces in chapter v. 

Although Mr. Read did not set himself the task of explaining the factors 
that determine the fluctuating volume of atrocity propaganda in wartime, he 
brings many valuable facts and insights together. There is little doubt that, 
while such propaganda was used by all parties, the British and the French 
relied upon it more than the Germans. This tends to confirm the broad hy- 
pothesis that atrocity propaganda is favored by the weak rather than by the 
strong. Many details tend to fit into this picture. It was invaded and partly 
occupied France that took the lead in the vilification of Germany. The year 
1915 was the atrocity peak year of the war; in France the big month was 
January; in Britain the heavy month was May. 

Another factor in the resort to atrocity propaganda is the need of vindica- 
tion. The Germans were so confident of success in 1914 that they were poorly 
prepared to take the ideological offensive. It was only when their leaders be- 
gan to see the unfavorable impression made by Belgian atrocity stories on the 
neutrals that the Germans collected the “horrors” committed by the Russian 


invaders of East Prussia. 

If the author had utilized quantitative methods of describing the content 
of the media of mass communication, he would have settled many questions 
now in doubt. One important issue is whether the German press emphasized 
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atrocities as much as the Allied press. There now are representative examples 
of German and Allied papers in the collections accessible to and used by Mr. 
Read. But instead of sampling them, he falls back on the doubtful remark of 
‘tan English woman, who was in Bavaria at the outbreak of the war’’ and who 
“‘wrote down the impression left in her mind by the German press” (p. 111). 


Library of Congress Haroip D. LasswELL 





The roots of National Socialism. By Ronan D’O. Butter. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1942. Pp. 304. $3.00. 


This is the most thorough work so far published on the ideas of German 
origin that have contributed to National Socialist beliefs. It is also the best- 
written work and the most judicial in temper. If you want to know what 
Fichte, Gérres, Arndt, Lassalle, H. S. Chamberlain, Rilke, Mann, and others 
have said about their nation, their intellectual allegiances, and their spiritual 
goals, you will find it in this book and find it in a setting of political, diplo- 
matic, and economic history. Seen as a work of orderly exposition, it deserves 
the reader’s praise and thanks. But I cannot help feeling that, in common 
with other books on the same topic, it commits a damaging fallacy. It truth- 
fully reports the opinions of outstanding Germans since 1800, but it never 
gives us any comparative standard by which to judge them. It stresses the 
German cry for revenge after 1806 and 1918, but it never hints that other 
nations—say France after 1870—experienced similar moods, expressed in 
literature as a demand for blood. It dissects Bernhardi but does not mention 
Sir William Butler or Lord Roberts. In other words, it seeks to explain Na- 
tional Socialism by ideas whose vogue was not confined to Germany and by 
practices whose currency has had a certain universality both before and since 
Machiavelli. In short, Germany’s peculiar position of inferiority in the heart 
of a previously nationalized Europe is not made to play its proper role as the 
abiding reason for certain objectionable ideas. 

Neglecting this, the author is forced to suggest a theory of fixed character 
perilously close to the racism he denounces. He is also pushed upon the dilem- 
ma of choosing reason (as an absolute, not an instrument) in opposition to 
instinct. He even speaks of “‘the mellow light of the reason of the eighteenth 
century,” as if it had not engendered the Terror and required a salutary check 
at the hands of the romanticism he attacks—vide the personal crises of Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Shelley, and Mill. Indeed, Mr. Butler’s final chapter is 
quite untenable as a set of balanced conclusions. It never seems to occur to 
him that one of the most menacing of the German traditions is the rationalism 
of their systems from Wagnerian music drama to geopolitics. And the effect of 
dividing reason from instinct—as if any human being could either subsist on 
one alone or achieve a frozen balance of the two—is to confuse many an 
important issue at the heart of the liberal tradition that he means to uphold. 


Columbia University Jacques Barzun 
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The great republic: a historical view of the international community and the 
organization of peace. By Ross Horrman. New York: Sheed & Ward, 
1942. Pp. 167. $2.25. 


The lost peace: a personal impression. By Haroip Butter. With an introduc- 
tion by Fretrx Moriey. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1942. 
Pp. 246. $2.75. 

These two books of enigmatic titles are inquiries into the theoretical and 
practical attempts to organize international relations. Professor Ross Hoff- 
man begins his series of essays with the Holy Roman Empire; studies the con- 
cert of Europe, the balance of power, the “‘political constitution of Europe’’; 
and concludes with a discussion of the “League of Nations and its collapse.” 
Mr. Harold Butler begins with his personal experiences (while expressly dis- 
claiming the use of any “‘unpublished official documents or other confidential 
information’’) as deputy director (1919-32) and director (1932-38) of the 
International Labor Office; takes up the role of Geneva in those critical years; 
then, that of Germany, France, Austria, the lesser states of Eastern Europe; 
and ends with one chapter on the “‘lost peace’’ and another on “‘questions for 
to-morrow.” 

The American and the Englishman agree that the League of Nations is dead 
quite beyond recall, although they differ in their post mortem diagnosis. The 
former attributes the demise of the League to the fact that it was an artificial 
creation, one that did not respect the “‘organic elements” in the national de- 
velopment of European states. Mr. Butler, on the other hand, is much more 
specific; he blames the short life of the League on its lack of an educational 
program and, above all, on its lack of a social and economic basis. 

The two authors also agree that Germany is the main enemy of European 
civilization and convict the Germans out of their own mouths. Thus Biilow 
wrote: “It is a characteristic of the German to employ his energy individually, 
and to subordinate the general good to his narrower and more immediate 
interests.”’” According to Count Hermann Keyserling: ‘“The Germans are 
physiologically a caste people, in the same way as the Hindoos.”’ In addi- 
tion to citing the latter statement, Mr. Butler points out that the Germans 
have always had “‘an unhealthy fascination” for ‘‘semipornographic treatises 
on sexual problems,”’ that they never learned ‘‘how to wear their clothes,”’ and 
that they “have never wholly assimilated the spirit of the Occident.”’ On par- 
ticular German statesmen, however, the two authors disagree sharply; Mr. 
Butler describes Stresemann as the “only notable statesman” of the German 
republic and commends his policy of collaboration with the democracies. Mr. 


Hoffman considers that the League had “‘no subtler enemy”’ than Stresemann. 
On the other hand, Mr. Hoffman characterizes Biilow as “‘a first class political 


mind.” 
Agreement between the two analysts is again evident in their attitude 
toward the future. Both are supremely convinced that historic national lines 
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cannot be disregarded in any peace at the end of the present war. Both are 
skeptical of any attempt to revive a universal league of nations. Both expect 
some provisional arrangement to be made, probably along regional lines, under 
the co-operative leadership of the United States, Great Britain, and perhaps 
Russia. On the latter point Mr. Hoffman is not clear; his “great republic”’ 
of European nations is a Christian one, and even Voltaire, who coined the 
phrase, excluded Russia. Mr. Butler is more specific: 

It may be hoped that association in a common struggle may breed a mutual toler- 
ance, and foster the idea that peoples can live side by side in concord under different 
social systems, as Catholics and Protestants learned to live amicably together after the 
wars of religion. In that case Russia may become not only the base of the Slavonic peo- 
ples in Europe but a powerful factor in the maintenance of world peace. 


JAMES MorGAan READ 
University of Louisville 





Law and peace in international relations. By Hans Ketsen. (“Oliver Wendell 
Holmes Lectures,” 1940-41.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1942. Pp. 181. $2.00. 


Hans Kelsen is the founder of the Vienna school of jurisprudence, and his 
views on law, especially upon international law, have attracted much atten- 
tion. This brief exposition in English of his theory of international law elimi- 
nates a number of widely held misconceptions often derived from hearsay 
about his voluminous writings in German. It also throws important light on 
some of the legal problems which post-war planners must consider. Kelsen 
attempts to promote clear thinking on social problems by sharply separating 
scientific from evaluating concepts. He does not deny the importance of the 
latter, but he believes the potentialities of “law” as a “‘coercive social order” 
can be examined without considering the “‘justice”’ of the rules of any particu- 
lar legal order. This method has been criticized on the ground that in the 
social sciences evaluating opinions are necessarily involved in all relevant con- 
cepts. According to this opinion, law cannot be conceived in abstraction from 
justice. Furthermore, Kelsen’s definition of law has been criticized on the 
grounds that it is impossible to draw a sharp line between a “coercive” and a 
‘“‘voluntary”’ social order. Social pressures and moral criticisms may, accord- 
ing to this opinion, be just as coercive as threats of deprivation. 

Criticisms of this type can, however, be applied to any abstract examina- 
tion of social phenomena. Kelsen’s postulates, like those of the classical econo- 
mists, have sufficient relation to reality to make deductions from them of sug- 
gestive value. For example, Kelsen writes: 

Should we . . . . refuse to regard war as in principle forbidden (permitted only as a 
reaction against a delict), we should no longer be in a position to conceive of general in- 
ternational law as an order turning the employment of force into a monopoly of the com- 
munity. Under these circumstances, general international law could no longer be con- 
sidered as a legal order [p. 52]. 
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The average man has probably thought that war and international law were 
difficult to reconcile with each other, and he may have been confused by the 
apparent inability of many of the learned writers in the field to recognize this. 
Kelsen’s analysis will help both the public and the jurists to think construc- 
tively about war. The book also throws light upon such current problems as 
world federation, the nature of political disputes, and the universal protection 
of fundamental! rights. Clear definition of, and deduction from, such concepts 
as law, coercion, power, and centralization prove to be remarkably creative. 

The book is not difficult reading. In fact, the reader may think that he is 
reading something he has long known. Perhaps he is, because Kelsen’s as- 
sumptions are those of common sense. Kelsen, however, states common sense 
with precision, with the result that inconsistencies become apparent, and the 
reader realizes that he cannot have the best of all worlds. He recognizes that 
choice of one world involves rejection of others. It is only by this realization 
that reason can function in a chaotic world and some of the dreams of men 


can come true. 
Quincy WRIGHT 
University of Chicago 


Ten years: the world on its way to war, 1930-1940. By Dwicut E. Leg. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1942. Pp. 443. $3.75. 


This interesting and thoughtful volume is difficult to review. Fundamen- 
tally, it represents a detailed and vigorous chronological survey of the major 
‘international crises of the last pre-war decade, based largely on newspaper and 
periodical sources and the accounts of European correspondents. Out of this 
heavy dependence on journalistic reports arise what seem to me to be the chief 
weaknesses of an otherwise excellent book. Because it is based, to so large an 
extent, on the contributions of European correspondents, the volume fails to 
give adequate and proportionate space to the roles of the United States and 
Japan in the international affairs of the period under review. Probably for the 
same reason, too little attention, in my opinion, is paid to the internal develop- 
ments in the various states of Europe, including internal factors which pro- 
foundly influenced the foreign relations of the states concerned. 

Thirdly, one feels the need for ‘“‘background material”’ in this volume al- 
most as much as in the many current reports of journalists who talk and write 
about the present with little reference to the conditioning factors of the past. 
The author’s appreciation of newspaper observers goes so far that on one 
occasion he refers to a correspondent (who, incidentally, was not on the best 
of terms with the chief press officer of the Schuschnigg government) as an 
“authority” on whether or not there was ever ‘‘any request for German entry 
by a constituted Government in Vienna” in 1938. Finally, even where it is 
frankly stated that the actual details of a story or an event are not ascertain- 
able, the author cannot resist the temptation to elaborate ‘‘reasonable 


guesses.” Such things tend to make for somewhat more graphic description 
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and pungent reading, but they fall short of being careful “‘history”—of the 
type represented, for example, by Arnold Wolfers’ scholarly Britain and 
France between two wars (Journal, XIII [1941], 418-19). 

The organization of the volume is simple and effective, though there is 
hardly a page with fewer than half-a-dozen dates. Beginning with a clear 
description of the bankruptcy of world economy and world disarmament proj- 
ects in 1930-32, the story continues with a discussion of the Nazis’ advent 
to power in Germany and their increasingly bold foreign ventures up to the 
time of the negotiation of the Anglo-German naval agreement of June, 1935. 
Then comes a vivid analysis of Italy’s Ethiopian venture, followed by an 
account of Germany’s remilitarization of the Rhineland and the increasingly 
difficult position of ‘‘brave little Austria’ to 1936. The Spanish civil war of 
1936-39, chiefly in its international setting, forms the subject of the next chap- 
ter, and then come two excellent sections on the clarification of the ideological 
conflict and the formation of the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo Axis. The end of Aus- 
tria and the partition of Czechoslovakia are fittingly described as pitiful prel- 
udes to the outbreak of renewed world war in 1939. Finally, there is a brief 
summary of the course of the war down to the collapse of France in June, 
1940. 

Throughout, the account of the appeasement policies is especially good, 
although I think the author too frequently uses the word ‘“‘pusillanimous”’ in 
referring to the leading British and French negotiators. I am firmly convinced 
that most of these men acted as they did out of a conviction (though a sadly 
mistaken conviction as we now see it) that they were doing the right thing at 
the time; they did not make concessions out of “‘pusillanimity.”” But that, 
admittedly, is a matter of opinion, not of documentary proof. 


WALTER CoNnSUELO LANGSAM 
Union College 


America’s strategy in world politics: the United States and the balance of power. 
By NicHo.as JOHN SpYKMAN. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1942. 
Pp. 500. $3.75. 


This brilliant, readable book covers much time and space and indicates 
that nations are doomed to perpetual servitude on a balanced-power tread- 
mill. Quite properly, the volume has been praised widely as significant and 
important, largely for its “‘realism,”’ and can be found on the desks of many 
policy-makers in Washington. This is as it should be, for policy-makers, more 
than the components of mass armies, have been or can be consciously ener- 
gized by the ideal or necessity of the balance of power, which on the public 
level must be something of a cold abstraction or a logical impossibility. Part I, 
a pithy recapitulation of our world relations, is a skilful integration of geogra- 
phy, politics, economics, and history. A realistic, encyclopedic re-examination 
of America’s strategy should, however, allow more space for the “‘unrealistic’”’ 
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elements in politics. Part II, ‘““The struggle for South America,”’ is largely a 
case study in the geopolitical vein. 

It may seem strange that at a time when nature seemed conquered by 
technological developments and we are “‘in the air’’ with three-dimensional 
war, geographers should be having a lively renaissance, especially since many 
of the lessons of military geography have been invalidated by events. If 
Haushofer were an American and had written this book, one can guess that he 
would have laid less emphasis on the weakness of the New World and the 
unbalanced power of Germany and Japan. This emphasis may have come 
about because Mr. Spykman wishes to kill the “‘false’’ assumptions of isola- 
tionism regarding the western hemisphere so that such assumptions will not 
direct our war strategy. ‘“‘Hemisphere defense is no defense at all.”’ 

The study is concerned with the implications of isolation and intervention 
—“‘two distinct geo-political schools of thought.’’ While this raises the level 
of debate, one cannot but feel that the issues between our isolationists and 
interventionists are oversimplified, partly because it is not always clear 
whether the isolationists are hemispheric or mere national isolationists. Our 
guide, Mr. Spykman contends, is the value of the age-old balance of power. 
Our aim should be balanced continents of equally strong regional groups of 
nearly equal states. And we must have a sufficient reserve of power and the 
right to intervene beyond the oceans. ““The regional approach remains the 
best way to deal with political problems.” To some extent, this regionalism is 
a desire to transcend the inadequacies of nationalism and very frequently 
comes close to continentalism, in spite of the refinements of geopoliticians. 

Someone, either a practical person or an idealist, may ask: Balance of 
power against whom? for what? If it is meant that the balance of power is 
the one principle that can limit international power conflicts to nonviolent 
means, then the record of history is not very consoling. ‘“‘Workability in the 
present is the criterion of a sound policy” (p. 7). Geopolitically, a reader might 
conclude, we should be fighting China (or India) as fundamentally the strong- 
est power in Asia, but not just yet. Room is left for the federation of smaller 
states, but the author constantly stresses that a league is primarily an im- 
proved balance-of-power system. The results of Pan-Americanism and cul- 
tural relations programs are minimized. The science or art of geopolitics is 
nowhere adequately presented; Herr Haushofer is not even in the index. 


Ricuarp H. HEINnDEL 
University of Pennsylvania 





Far Eastern war, 1937-1941. By Harowp S. QuicLrey. Boston: World Peace 
Foundation, 1942. Pp. 369. $2.50. 


Because within the time-span chosen for consideration it is the first compre- 
hensive account of the social and economic—but not the military—struggle 
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mentioned in its title, this is a welcome work. Starting with Lukouchiao and 
ending with Pearl Harbor, the study, in the prefatory words of its author, 


essays to examine the circumstances bearing upon the outbreak of a conflict for which 
historians will find a title more impressive than “‘Incident,’’ to provide a concise account 
of hostilities [in which it distinctly fails], to describe political and economic repercus- 
sions in China, Japan and Western states, and to analyze the policies and trace the diplo- 
matic, economic and strategic maneuvers of the major powers in relation to the war 
and to Japan’s program for a ‘‘New Order’”’ in Eastern Asia and Oceania. 


A nice balance is maintained in the analyses of events and conditions per- 
taining to the high contesting parties and of the interests and attitudes of the 
vultures hovering over and around the contestants. Progress and poverty in 
China are balanced against militarism, industrialism, and poverty in Japan, 
as are “‘free’’ China and Japan’s “‘new order”’ (often referred to by Chinese 
and Westerners as the “‘new odor’) in “‘occupied”’ China, the ‘‘new national 
structure” in Japan, and “‘co-prosperity in greater East Asia.” American lead- 
ership in resistance is clearly contrasted with the secondary role of Great 
Britain. Soviet Russia’s dilemma is outlined, as are the steps leading to the 
United Front in the Pacific. In the epilogue, while exonerating the “‘common 
people’ of Nippon from blame, Professor Quigley declares: ‘‘Japan is patently 
an aggressor.’ It ‘‘took up arms to compel China to adapt its political and 
economic order to Japan’s requirements. It is impossible for Japanese apolo- 
gists to demonstrate that Western power politics was a menace to China either 
in 1931 or in 1937.” Few Sons or Daughters of the American Revolution may 
perhaps—but occasional historians and students of history probably will— 
appeal from the author’s verdict that “Americans may justly find comfort in 
the record of their relations with both China and Japan... .. Unhappily the 
Japanese [Chinese et al.?] have resented American legislation affecting immi- 
gration and naturalization, yet they know that it applies to all Oriental 
peoples alike[!].”’ 

Did space but permit, the reviewer would advance reasons for appealing 
also from such statements as that (p. 2) ascribing to China ‘‘2200 years of 
absolute monarchy”’; for dismissing, without describing, the New Life Move- 
ment as “‘superficial’’ (p. 6); for assuming (p. 126) that necessarily the ‘‘doc- 
trine of regional autarcky is out of harmony with Japan’s declared spirit of 
hakko ichiu....”’ ; for the summary reference (p. 135) to the Shanghai 
Volunteer Corps as being “‘officered by the British”; for referring (p. 194) to 
the struggle of 1894-95 as “‘the first Sino-Japanese war”; and for the too 
sweeping statement (p. 197) regarding the edict of 1846. 

In addition to the books, articles, and special studies listed in a ten-page 
bibliography, which were used in greater or less degree, Mr. Quigley acknowl- 
edges his dependence upon numerous publications of the American Institute 
of Pacific Relations, reports of the Foreign Policy Association, the New York 
Times, the China weekly review (Shanghai), Contemporary Japan (Tokyo), 
the Japan Weekly Chronicle (Kobe), and Dr. Shuhsi Hsii’s Political and eco- 
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nomic studies (Shanghai, 1941). The materials and viewpoints contained in 
these divergent sources have been well digested, the result being a carefully 
integrated work—despite the fact that the extremely valuable British North 
China Herald is not listed and is but once cited indirectly by way of reference 
to Irving S. Friedman’s British relations with China: 1931-1939 (Journal, XII 
[1940], 581-82). Not the least valuable materials are the documents, in the 
appendixes, issued during the years 1938-41, including inter alia the Three- 
Power Pact of September 27, 1940, between Germany, Italy, and Japan, the 
Soviet-Japanese Neutrality Pact of April 13, 1941, the protocol of July 29, 
1941, between Japan and France regarding the joint defense of French Indo- 
China, the summary of past policy of the United States in the Pacific, ex- 
cerpted from the message of the president to congress, December 15, 1941, and 
the final documents of the Japanese-American negotiations prior to the attack 


on Pearl Harbor. 
Haruey FARNswortH MAcNaAIrR 


University of Chicago 
With Japan’s leaders: an intimate record of fourteen years as counsellor to the 

Japanese government ending December 7, 1941. By FrepERIcK Moore. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1942. Pp. 365. $2.75. 

Mr. Moore’s services as counselor to the Japanese government were mainly 
rendered through the embassy in Washington. Thus the Japanese leaders 
whom he discusses in this interesting book were the ambassadors, except for 
Foreign Minister Matsuoka, with whom he went to Geneva at the time when 
Japan withdrew from the League of Nations. There are references to other 
leaders with whom the author had contact on occasional visits to Japan. But 
it was as counselor to the embassy rather than to the Tokyo government that 
Mr. Moore rendered his services; and it was not in Washington that Japan’s 
real leaders were found during the years from 1934 to 1941. This, however, 
does not detract from the value of the account of his relations with the Japa- 
nese ambassadors (Saito, Horinouchi, and Nomura) whom Mr. Moore served. 

Throughout the third period of his counselorship, from 1934 to December 7, 
1941, the author makes it eminently clear that he felt Japanese policy was 
pursuing a mistaken course and could only lead to a rupture of relations with 
the United States. It is also clearly revealed that he was an adviser whose 
advice was not taken. Thus, his comment on the fortunes of a memorandum 
which he prepared after President Roosevelt's address of March 15, 1941, is 
fairly typical: 

I doubt if this memorandum was carefully read even by Mr. Wakasugi, the minister, 
to whom I gave it. I am sure it was not sent to Tokyo. And I know that if it had gone 
there it would have been received in the foreign office with more contempt than con- 


sideration [p. 182]. 


One reason for the failure to consider seriously the opinions of the counselor, 
other than the fact that the army leaders had taken the bit in their teeth and 
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wanted no informed advice which ran counter to their own plans, was the con- 
clusion of influential Japanese, especially Matsuoka, that they were better 
able to interpret American opinion. They concluded, as Mr. Moore decidedly 
did not, that the United States would never implement its Far Eastern 
policies by war. In this they followed not merely the lines of their own hopes 
but the opinions of many Americans. This remained true even during the year 
of Admiral Nomura’s ambassadorship, to which approximately half of the 
book is devoted. It is this portion of the author’s account to which many 
readers will turn most eagerly to see how far the negotiations instituted were 
designed as a cover for the launching of the attack at Pearl Harbor. On this 
Mr. Moore presents evidence only of Ambassador Nomura’s personal desire to 
see peace maintained. He had no access to the instructions or information 
given to either the ambassador or Mr. Kurusu, the special envoy. On the 
other hand, the march of events had made it clear that no agreement could be 
reached. Thus, says the author quite correctly, “‘it is hard to see how the 
claim that we were not forewarned can be justified. .. .. I know that one of 
the facts is that we had ample warnings” (p. 301). In the expression of this 
opinion, as in the entire account of his counselorship, the author reveals the 
honesty with which he has written. 
Haroitp M. VINACKE 
University of Cincinnati 





How war came: an American White Paper; from the fall of France to Pearl 
Harbor. By Forrest Davis and Ernest K. Linpitey. New York: Simon 
& Schuster, 1942. Pp. 342. $2.75. 


The riddle of the state department. By Ropert BENDINER. New York: Farrar 
& Rinehart, 1942. Pp. 231. $2.00. 


When the present war began, the British, French, German, and Polish gov- 
ernments issued their Blue, Yellow, White, and White books, respectively, to 
explain how the tragedy had come about. The American government has 
elected to justify its policies not by the publication of a set of documents which 
few people would read and still fewer understand but by means of a book 
which he who reads will understand. Messrs. Davis and Lindley are two 
Washington newspaper correspondents who have been allowed to see con- 
fidential documents and have spoken with President Roosevelt, Secretary 
Hull, and other officials. This method has been sharply criticized on the 
ground that two favored individuals are enabled to exploit, professionally and 
financially, information which should be the property of all; and there is some 
justice in this complaint. Another objection is that the interpretation of the 
information released is restricted to two persons sympathetic to the govern- 
ment’s policies—whereas the publication of documents would have reduced 
the possibility of bias. On the other hand, documents alone rarely tell the 
whole story of diplomatic transactions and seldom reflect the considerations of 
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domestic politics which so often affect international relations. The advan- 
tages of letting two experienced publicists tell the story are obvious, all the 
more so since the policies of the state department have for some years been 
sharply and even bitterly criticized by many writers, including Mr. Bendiner. 
Whether the latter’s book, which had been rumored for months before it ap- 
peared, stimulated the preparation of How war came is not known; in any case, 
the two books should be read together. 

The riddle of the state department is the fact that from the Italian attack on 
Ethiopia in 1935 until after the fall of France the United States pursued a 
policy of ‘“‘appeasement,” although Mr. Bendiner believes that this ran coun- 
ter to the instinct and personal desires of President Roosevelt. We did not 
prevent Italy from buying oil, we did prevent the Spanish Republic from ob- 
taining arms; we accepted the Austrian Anschluss, we looked on cold-blooded- 
ly at the destruction of Czechoslovakia; above all, we courted Japan and sold 
her the materials of war which she now uses against us. Mr. Bendiner blames 
this partly on public opinion, which ran away from an uncertain and uncom- 
fortable situation and refused to face the issues involved; but he blames much 
more the staff of the state department and the American foreign service, who, 
he insists, have often imposed their wishes on a reluctant president. Mr. 
Bendiner does not think that the makers of American foreign policy are 
fascists or even sympathetic with fascist aggressions; but, usually aristocratic, 
rich, and conservative, they are distrustful of democracy and do not look 
kindly on revolution in Spain or China or Russia. Also, they fear the effects of 
war, which resistance might provoke, upon our social and economic situation. 
Secretary Hull is rated rather lower than he is by most judges, Under- 
secretary Welles rather higher; most of the other high officials and nearly all 
the ambassadors are weighed and found wanting. Against such expert ad- 
visers, it was difficult for Mr. Roosevelt to follow a bold and dangerous policy. 
This critical attitude will strike a responsive chord in many Americans, who 
felt humiliated by the apparent supineness of our policy from 1935 to 1940; 
and, while Mr. Bendiner may be wrong on some details—he points out that 
the state department’s tradition of secrecy makes it very difficult to obtain 
accurate and prompt information—the indictment cannot be dismissed by a 
mere manifestation of indignation. A fair criticism of the book is that it does 
not take sufficient account of the military weakness of the United States; and, 
while Mr. Bendiner complains that the United States did too little to stop 
aggression, the isolationists objected that we should mind our own business 
and do even less. 

It is against this background of dissatisfaction on the one hand and sus- 
picion on the other that How war came must be judged; for, while Messrs. 
Davis and Lindley profess themselves “‘objective” and assume all responsi- 
bility for both the narrative and the conclusions, their account must be re- 


garded as a semioflicial reply by the present administration to its critics on 
both sides. 
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From the fall of France to Pearl Harbor, the American government was 
guided by two considerations: (1) the intense conviction that a German con- 
quest of Britain would be fraught with disaster for the United States and must 
therefore be prevented; (2) the assumption that war with Japan was alto- 
gether probable, for it became known to the state department that a secret 
protocol of the German-Italo-Japanese alliance of September, 1940, provided 
for war with Britain and the United States in certain circumstances. On the 
first point, Mr. Roosevelt was ahead of public opinion; on the second point, 
public opinion was ahead of the president, in the sense that many people were 
clamoring for economic measures to be taken against Japan at a time when 
we lacked the military strength to face Japan in case she chose to fight rather 
than submit to our pressure. The president therefore faced a threefold task: 
(1) to begin and carry through the arming of the United States; (2) to give 
what aid he could to Britain and persuade American opinion that this was 
necessary; (3) to postpone a showdown with Japan as long as possible. Suc- 
cessive Gallup polls showed that the president’s policy was accepted by a 
steadily increasing proportion of the American people. 

The destroyers-for-bases exchange was a more delicate affair than com- 
monly supposed. Mr. Roosevelt had most diligently to assure the British that 
the United States did not covet any British colonies; Mr. Churchill had to 
assure us that in no circumstances would the British fieet be surrendered to 
Germany. The president wanted more bases than the British were at first 
disposed to offer; the prime minister wished to give the bases outright instead 
of making a “‘swap”’ (lest the British Tories accuse him of being outdone). It 
was the state department which devised the scheme by which some Lases were 
given, others leased, so that we got as many as we needed. During the autumn 
of 1940 Ambassador Kennedy reported that Britain could not survive a Ger- 
man onslaught; but early in 1941, Harry Hopkins, after spending a month in 
England, advised to the contrary, and the president thereupon formulated the 
lease-lend policy. Mr. Hopkins was also responsi le for the meeting of Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt at sea, when the Atlantic Charter was framed. 
He revealed to them the figures about Russia which had been handed to him 
by Mr. Stalin, and these determined Mr. Roosevelt to support the Sovict 
Union to the limit. 

As France was collapsing, Ambassador Bullitt stayed in Paris, in accord 
with American tradition, instead of following the fleeing French government. 
Had he been in Bordeaux, he might have prevented the decision to appeal for 
an armistice (so it is believed in Washington, for his opinions were hi; hly 
regarded by the French politicians). Later he secured the most solemn assur- 
ances from Marshal Pétain, General Weygand, and Admiral Darlan that the 
French fleet would not be surrendered to Germany. Our subsequent policy 
toward Vichy, which is bitterly condemned by Mr. Bendiner, is strongly de- 
fended by Messrs. Davis and Lindley. The new American ambassador, Ad- 
miral Leahy, acquired much influence with Pétain and strengthened him in 
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resisting the Germans. Weygand resolutely kept the Germans out of North 
Africa and promised to fight if American troops were sent to help him. The 
cost of this ‘“‘appeasement” was three tankers of oil and six ships with other 
cargoes. A satisfactory agreement was also concluded with Admiral Robert at 
Martinique. Our Vichy policy is distasteful to Washington, but it seems to 
work. 

As early as July, 1940, Sumner Welles began a ‘persevering courtship of the 
Soviet Union’’—although, according to the popular conception of the under- 
secretary of state, he was about the last person to desire cordial relations with 
the Soviet Union. In repeated conversations with Ambassador Oumansky, he 
ironed out most of the difficulties, so that, when the German attack came, the 
American government was prepared to render all assistance in its power. As 
early as January, 1941, the state department had learned of the German inten- 
tion to attack Russia; the Soviet ambassador was duly informed, and in March 
Moscow was assured that we had ‘“‘confirmation’”’—which helps explain the 
Soviet-Japanese pact of nonaggression concluded in April. 

Toward Japan, President Roosevelt in October, 1940, formulated a pro- 
gram of four points: (1) no quarrel; (2) no backing down; (3) the use of eco- 
nomic pressure as circumstances required; (4) the door to be left open for 
negotiations. When Ambassador Nomura arrived in March, 1941, he was met 
by the German and Italian ambassadors (contrary to protocol), which insured 
him a cold reception at the White House. He was regarded as personally sin- 
cere and anxious for peace, but he was not a free agent. On May 12 he pro- 
posed an entente cordiale “‘on the basis of mutual recognition of United States 
Japanese supremacy in the Pacific area,” which, when analyzed, proved to 
involve “‘the underwriting by the United States of Japanese ascendency over 
China.”’ The state department’s “rewrite” of this offer called for (1) the 
status quo in the Pacific area; (2) respect for the sovereignty of all nations; 
(3) noninterference in the internal affairs of all nations; and (4) equality of 
commercial and cultural opportunity. Obviously, there was no compromise 
possible between Japanese ambitions and American principles. 

In July the state department learned that a German-Japanese bargain had 
been struck: Japan would move south, Germany promising to force Vichy to 
allow the passage of Japanese troops into Indo-China in return for a Japanese 
attack on Siberia. The Germans did force the French to agree, but the Japa- 
nese were apparently not satisfied by the rate of German progress in the 
Russian campaign, and in a last effort to avoid war with the United States, 
Prince Konoye, the Japanese premier, proposed a meeting in the Pacific with 
President Roosevelt. Mr. Roosevelt, who had declined a suggestion from Mr. 
Churchill for an ultimatum to Japan and was planning to “‘baby [the Japa- 
nese] along for three months,” was willing, provided there was some prospect 
of agreement. He formulated his terms by rephrasing the four points elabo- 
rated in June. Speaking to Ambassador Grew, Prince Konoye declared that 
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he “‘subscribed fully” to them, but a memorandum from Admiral Nomura 
contained so many reservations as to nullify the principles in their application. 
So the president did not meet the prince. 

As the American government continued to maintain its position, General 
Tojo ousted Prince Konoye on October 7. According to American informa- 
tion, Germany was inciting Japan to attack Siberia, but Japan was willing to 
act only when the German armies reached the Volga. So in November a new 
plan was worked out: Germany was to strike in the Middle East, while Japan 
would attack the British Empire and the United States, and Germany actual- 
ly transferred some troops from Russia to Bulgaria and Greece. At this mo- 
ment Ambassador Kurusu was sent to Washington. Since he had nothing new 
to offer, Mr. Hull concluded that war was near and warned the fighting serv- 
ices to be on guard against Japanese treachery. As a final inducement to 
Japan to strike, so it is believed in Washington, Germany probably assured 
Japan that, at the meeting of Goering with Pétain, France had agreed to sur- 
render Madagascar to Japan. 

Subsequent events seem to have proved the wisdom of Mr. Roosevelt's 
refusal to force a showdown with Japan; he was convinced, according to a long 
quotation from one of his press conferences, that war would probably have 
resulted if he had yielded to the clamor for an embargo on Japan before it was 
imposed in July, 1941. 

American policy was also realistic in South America. In June, 1940, Presi- 
dent Vargas of Brazil made a speech which seemed to repudiate the demo- 
cratic program of President Roosevelt, and indignant protests were loudly 
raised in this country. The American government declined to make any pro- 
tests, and our cordial relations with Brazil remained unimpaired. 

As between Messrs. Davis and Lindley on the one hand and Mr. Bendiner 
on the other, the conclusion seems to be that “‘appeasers’’ sometimes delayed 
or even prevented action which, in the light of subsequent events, was re- 
quired by the interests of the United States; that this was possible because the 
American government was determined to keep the peace if this could be done 
without the sacrifice of vital interests; but that there were limits to patience 
and concessions which were clear enough in the minds of those who had to 
decide policy. There is much less conflict between the attitudes of the two 
books than seems at a glance to be the case. Given the attitude of the public 
and of congress, the record of the administration is very creditable. 

Two historical slips must be noted in How war came. On page 266 it is 
stated that President Wilson did not think it necessary to “‘get the sanction of 
Lloyd George and Clemenceau”’ for his Fourteen Points, ‘‘an oversight that 
by no means eased his tasks at the Paris Conference.’’ On the contrary, in 
October, 1918, the United States formally obtained the acceptance of the 
Fourteen Points by the Allies, with two reservations, as the basis of peace 
with Germany. On page 205 it is misleading to say that Secretary Stimson 
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“‘vainly moved heaven and earth in 1931 towards a concert of the West 
against Japanese appropriation of Manchuria.”’ The full story of that episode 
has not been revealed, but it seems fairly clear that, whatever Mr. Stimson’s 
personal inclinations may have been, President Hoover was unwilling to com- 


mit the American government to action. 
BERNADOTTE E. ScuMItTT 


University of Chicago 





The impact of the war on America, Six lectures by MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY 
oF CorNELL University. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1942. Pp. 
159. $2.00. 


The background of our war. From lectures prepared by the orientation course, 
War DEPARTMENT, BurREAU oF Pusiic ReELAtions. New York: Farrar & 
Rinehart, Inc., 1942. Pp. 279. $1.50. 


These two books supplement one another in that the one attempts to inter- 
pret certain aspects of the war, the other to tell the story of how it began and 
spread. Both are the product of several authors, but the one is a series of lec- 
tures, the other a narrative in which the individual contributions of each 
writer are completely hidden. Both, likewise, have somewhat similar objec- 
tives in view, since the one was written to give undergraduates a clearer under- 
standing of the war’s probable impact and the other to instruct soldiers in the 
sequence of events that has led to their mobilization. 

In the Cornell lectures Robert E. Cushman discusses the “Impact of the 
war on the Constitution”’ with an approach that is almost too objective and 
analytical. Royal E. Montgomery summarizes the position of labor at the 
outbreak of war and makes some shrewd observations concerning the “‘Im- 
pact of war on labor,” although he seems at variance with another author con- 
cerning the leadership of the United States in social legislation (cf. pp. 29 and 
58). C. W. de Kiewiet ably projects the present situation upon the historical 
backdrop of relations between “‘The United States and the British Empire.” 
Knight Biggerstaff sketches a hundred years of history in his ‘‘Reappraisal of 
the Far Eastern policy of the United States” and ventures some challenging 
views concerning the future. By using some less well-known quotations and 
documents Philip E. Mosely dexterously and convincingly turns the Monroe 
Doctrine against the isolationists in his “‘United States and the balance of 
power.” Herbert W. Briggs contributes an unusually wise and well-balanced 
essay upon “The United States and post-war international organization” in 
which a rare combination of idealism and realism are happily yoked. 

Since these lectures were delivered in February and March, 1942, there 
could be little actual observation of the war’s impact, and consequently the 
authors have emphasized the historical backgrounds rather than analysis of 
present conditions or ventures in prognosis. Each has been unusually success- 
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ful in suiting content and style to his audience without sacrificing dignity and 
scholarship. 

The background of the war is a thoroughly good, competent account of the 
war from its immediate origins in the 1930’s to March, 1942, written upon the 
basis of material supplied from several departments at West Point by nine 
contributors, six of whom are army men, with Colonel Herman Beukema 
heading the list. The emphasis is very definitely placed upon the military 
aspects of the war with only the barest minimum of space devoted to political, 
economic, and social factors. A special feature of the book is the list of forty 
maps which amply illustrate the text; and these, together with the details of 
the military campaigns since 1939, make the book the best available account 
of the battles on all fronts. The story is climaxed by a brief discussion of na- 
tional defense and its shortcomings before Pearl Harbor, and of the problems 
of supply and strategy facing America after December 7. 

Barring a dozen minor errors of fact, this is a trustworthy introduction for 
both soldiers and civilians to the intricacies of World War II. Its chief value 
for historians may well lie in its recording of both the content and the point of 
view of the lectures presented to the men .n the army camps of 1942. 


Dwicut E. Lee 
Clark University 





The problems of lasting peace. By HERBERT Hoover and Hua Gipson. Gar- 
den City: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1942. Pp. 295. $2.00. 


When two statesmen of the experience and eminence of Herbert Hoover 
and Hugh Gibson join forces to write an interpretation of history, much of 
which they have helped to make, it is an event. Much conscientious thought 
and study have gone into the making of this book, and the authors would cer- 
tainly have just grounds for disappointment if the historical substance of their 
work were treated with anything else than close scrutiny. 

The book is primarily an appeal to history and, as such, must be judged. 
Although divided into three parts, it has essentially two aspects: the first, a 
study of the dynamic forces that have made for peace and war up to the 
present; and the second, an analysis of how these forces may be neutralized or 
canalized in such a fashion as to insure peace after the present conflict. These 
forces are seven in number: ideologies, economic pressures, nationalism, mili- 
tarism, imperialism, the complexes of fear, hate, and revenge, and, finally, the 
will to peace. They are broadly interpreted; and, though inadequate emphasis 
is laid on such other historical precipitants of war or peace as religion, dynas- 
ties, the pressure of population, the complexes of diplomatic machinery, and 
national fatigue, they may be approximately accepted as well taken. The his- 
torical development of each of these forces is traced in broad lines up to the 
end of the eighteenth century and, at a different tempo, from the time of the 
American Revolution to 1914. 
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It would perhaps be unkind to expect precise history from active statesmen, 
but some of these summarizations leave a good deal to be desired both in ac- 
curacy and in proportion. The number of points along the way at which the 
historian must enter a caveat is rather disproportionate to the size of the book. 
To speak, for example, of representative government as ‘‘emerging”’ only late 
in the eighteenth century (p. 38) is to neglect the centuries of parliamentary 
functioning in all western Europe. To insist on the reactionary ideas of me- 
dieval absolutism (p. 45) is to disregard the elementary fact that one of the 
things wrong with medieval politics was that there was little or no corre- 
spondence between the theories of absolutism and the facts of political life. 
The sincerity of Tsar Alexander at Vienna in 1815 is taken at his own value 
(p. 59). Some of the historical solecisms may be explained by the apparent 
need for brief statement, but they are present in sufficient quantity to dis- 
concert the reader. Oversimplification of the tangled story of Europe’s past 
can hardly help us to a true understanding of a not less complex present. 

The negotiations of Woodrow Wilson in concluding an armistice with Ger- 
many and then virtually presenting the Allies with a fait accompli (p. 90) are 
treated with more than necessary charity. The statement of the war-guilt 
clause, ‘‘a confession that the whole nation was guilty of causing the war’”’ 
(p. 109), is hardly a fair representation of Article 231 of the Treaty, which the 
authors should have read with more care. It may be only a detail, but it is not 
exact to say that (p. 116) “‘in the Armistice period ....the Finns, the 
Estonians, the Latvians, the Lithuanians, the Poles, the Czechs, the Slovaks, 
the Croats, the Serbs, the Slovenes .... all declared their independence.” 
To lay the principal blame on France (p. 143) for alienating the opinion of 
Great Britain and Italy in the mid-twenties and thirties and then not mention 
British negotiation of a naval treaty with Germany in 1935 without consulting 
France is an important suppressio veri. The Britain of Baldwin and Chamber- 
lain is treated throughout with incredible gentleness. 

The reader will be puzzled by the treatment of the League of Nations. In 
the criticism of the structure and functioning of the League inadequate ac- 
count is taken of the support or lack of support accorded the League’s prin- 
ciples by the major powers. The League is criticized for desiring to preserve 
the status quo, and then the provisions of Article 19 in the Covenant allowing 
for peaceful change are dismissed as Wilson’s “belief that it would afford a 
method for correcting unwise territorial provisions in the Treaty of Versailles” 
(p. 164). The text of the article cannot easily be construed in that sense. 

The analysis of the Sudeten problem is apparently not based on acquaint- 
ance with the facts (pp. 167 ff.). It could be paralleled by Nazi propaganda of 
1937 and 1938 or by statements of Neville Chamberlain. The statement that 
*‘the incorporation of the Sudeten area into Czechoslovakia was the result of 
French pressure at Versailles and in spite of the expressed misgivings of 
President Masaryk and Dr. Bene3’’ is palpably false. Both Masaryk and 
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BeneS insisted, from the beginning, on the inclusion of the Sudeten areas in 
the Czechoslovak state. They would have been willing to cede to Germany a 
part of the Egerland in return for minor border changes elsewhere, but that 
was a very small part of the whole German-speaking area. The “‘intolerable” 
lot of the Sudeten Germans under the Czechoslovak regime can be dismissed 
as summarily as their quaint complaints were pigeonholed by the Minorities 
Commission of the League. 

The reader will wonder where the authors gained the impression that, prior 
to the outbreak of hostilities in 1914, this ‘‘change in men’s minds [from peace 
toward war] took place scarcely thirty days before that outbreak.’ This could 
hardly have been written by the same author that wrote the section on page 55 
concerning the rising tide of militarism before 1914, and the frequent sword- 
rattling by the Triple Alliance. It is difficult to see the logic of the statement 
on page 233 that “‘there can be no lasting peace in Europe with a dismembered 
Germany.” 1866, 1871, 1914, and 1939 might easily raise the question 
whether there can be any peace in Europe with a united Germany. These are 
only a few of the confusions and misstatements in the book. 

The final suggestion of the authors is that, upon Allied military victory, 
there should be an immediate settlement of pressing problems which would 
bring a ‘condition of peace,” to be followed by an intermediate period of re- 
construction in economic and political life and thereafter an indefinite period 
of “‘settlement of the long-view problems.” Representative government is to 
be required of all restored states, whether or not they want it or are capable of 
using that kind of political organization. It is with some astonishment that 
we read (p. 279), after the sharp criticism of the methods of force which have 
brought us to our present pass, that “‘the victorious powers must maintain 
order in the world by military force” and that ‘‘there would be no doubt of 
ability to impose subsequent conclusions in lasting peace.’ It seems anoma- 
lous that we should call new and lasting those same methods and media of 
force and imposition which we decry in previous large-scale efforts to build and 
maintain peace. There is throughout the book, in addition to inadequately 
understood history, much confusion of thought and no little hopeful optimism 
that in the future human factors of hate, greed, and revenge can be exorcised 
by sweet reasonableness. 


S. Harrison THomson 
University of Colorado 
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ferred doctrine—and there is always at least a semblance of difficulty—are less serious 
than those which confront its rivals. Thomist polemics, such as this book exempli- 
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ommendations of Thomism. However, this book does forcefully expose many mis- 
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to possess property as his own.’ Thus the possessions of some must not be permitted 
to cause helpless destitution in others, nor must we accept a collectivism in which a man 
*“‘*has nothing and desires to share it with all mankind.” To appreciate the wisdom of 
such principles, and others well expounded in the book, one need not—and I should say, 
had best not—be a Thomist, though, to me at least, it is another question how adequate- 
ly one can express them in thought and life without some form of theistic religion, some 
belief in a permanent Good to which all men may contribute and in which all may share 
—a Good which is superior to our whims and self-interest and is not at the mercy of 
death and the cosmic forces that will determine how long men may inhabit this planet— 
a something worth our personal and collective devotion no matter what may occur. 
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This book is a good text for general courses in the history of Europe during the mid- 
dle ages—otherwise the study of Western civilization to the sixteenth century. Of the 
four parts, the first three trace medieval culture from beginnings in the Roman Empire 
of Augustus to the spread of humanism at the end of the fifteenth century. The fourth 
part, which accounts for nearly one-third of the space, discusses the early modern period 
from 1500 to 1660. Reading-lists for each chapter, numerous maps, and tables of popes 
and other rulers add to the usefulness of this work as a text. Students will undoubtedly 
be delighted with the style, which is frequently reduced to outline: “The methods used 
by the Jesuits in carrying out their aims were (1) . . . . (2),’’ etc. The political narrative 
has been reduced to a minimum, for the authors are primarily concerned with demon- 
strating that Hellenistic culture and urban society remained fundamental to Western 
civilization from the period of Augustus through the middle ages. The section on the 
early modern period, which would ordinarily be better suited to a text on the history 
of modern Europe, is an integral part of the present work because the authors attempt to 
show that it was not until the religious and imperial international tendencies of the 
middle ages—represented by the Roman Catholic church and the Holy Roman Empire 
—were overcome by the territorial dynastic rulers that modern Europe was born. The 
authors eschew such time-hallowed terms as “‘Renaissance,”’ “‘Reformation,’’ and ‘‘mer- 
cantilism,”’ which they believe are often misleading; however, the term ‘“‘Utraquist’’ is 
used on page 460 and not defined until a footnote on page 497. Instructors can no doubt 
mitigate the evils of frequent violence to chronology. For example, the discussion of 
the Islamic world follows that of Justinian and carries the story to the twelfth century; 
thereafter the narrative returns to Gregory the Great. But, though the arrangement of 
contents may sometimes be questioned, errors of fact are not evident (exception— 
Magellan sailed northwest from South America to the Ladrones, not northeast {p. 558]); 
and the book contains all the material desirable in a good modern text. 


GEORGE Barr CARSON, JR. 


EUROPE, 1789-1914 


Economic history of Europe, 1760-1939. By Ernest L. Bocarr. (“Longmans econom- 
ics series.””) New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1942. Pp. 734. $4.50. 


Up to twenty-five years ago there was no textbook devoted to modern European 
economic history. Slow in starting, these textbooks have been appearing recently with 
accelerated frequency. Each has its merits, including the present volume by Professor 
Bogart. This volume has been based on a wider reading than Ogg’s of 1917. It devotes 
much attention to the leading nation, Britain, which Clapman (1921) made no effort 
to include. It provides greater detail than Day (1933), and it starts farther back in its 
fulness of treatment than Lipson (1941). The plan is simple: seven topics for three 
countries during three periods. The topics are the traditional ones. The countries are 
England, France, and Germany. The periods are 1760-1870, 1870-1914, and 1914-39. 
In executing this plan the author has read widely in the secondary and tertiary literature 
dealing with the topics, countries, and periods covered. He has set forth the details 
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with clarity and in orderly fashion. He has listed books to which others may go if they 
will. No special references within the books are indicated, and no periodical literature 
is included. The framework of interests followed by the author has been provided by 
the classical economists. The emphasis and especially the climax have come from the 
social economists. And, scattered here and there, are stages of growth that have been 
newly acquired from the historical economists. Mr. Bogart has been slow in getting the 
religion of economic genesis, but the manifestations at last appear. 

The book lacks a philosophy. It offers no challenge to the student except the mastery 
of details. It presents no drive behind the ceaseless change: factories arise, ships leave 
port, railroads spread their nets over the land—all without human aid, simply by the 
invisible forces of supply and demand. There is little about profits, businessmen, busi- 
ness cycles, or secular trends of business. There is, at times, a failure to appreciate how 
much really developed before 1760. And there is little analogy drawn with American 
developments. When Professor Bogart wrote about American economic history, there 
was no Europe. And now, in writing about Europe, there is no place for America. Of 
course, this is wholly artificial. There is a final chapter devoted to ““New forms of eco- 
nomic organization,’ which should be called “‘politico-economic organization,’’ for poli- 
tics is of the essence of the whole. In this chapter the new deals of Russia, Italy, and 
Germany are briefly and interestingly set forth. 

N.S. B. Gras 


Napoleon at the Channel. By Canota Oman. New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1942. Pp. 
$16. $2.50. 

Principles of war. By Cart von CLavsewitz. Translated and edited with an introduc- 
tion by Hans W. Garzxe. Harrisburg, Pa.: Military Service Pub. Co., 1942. Pp. 
82. $1.00. 

Written by Clausewitz for the crown prince of Prussia in 1812, when Clausewitz 
resigned from the Prussian army and betook himself to Russia in protest against the 
subservience of Frederick William III to Napoleon. In this memorandum Clausewitz 
condensed the theories which he later expounded in his book Vom Kriege. It was re- 
published by the Germans in 1936. 

Winged Mars. Vol. I, The German air weapons, 1870-1914. By Joun R. Cunezo. 
Harrisburg, Pa.: Military Service Pub. Co., 1942. 

Studies in diplomacy and statecraft. By G. P. Goocn. London: Longmans, 1942. 12s. 
6d. 


THE WAR OF 1914 


Lessons of Allied cooperation: naval, military, and air, 1914-1918. By Stir Freperick 
Maurice. Oxford: University Press, 1942. 10s. 6d. 

Hungary at the Paris Peace Conference. By Francis DeAx. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1942. Pp. 594. $5.50. 


EUROPE, 1919-39 


The face of the war, 1931-42. By Samur. H. Curr. New York: Julian Messner, 1942. 
Pp. 290. $3.00. 

Conflicts: studies in contemporary history. By L. B. Namier. London: Macmillan, 
1942. Pp. 232. 8s. 6d. 
Essays and reviews dealing with origins of the present war. 

Geopolitik: doctrine of national self-sufficiency and empire. By JOHANNES MATTERN. 


(“Johns Hopkins University studies in historical and political science,’ Ser. LX, 

No. 2.) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1942. Pp. 139. $1.50. 

This volume is offered to the American public as an introduction to the subject of 
geopolitics—more particularly the German and National Socialist brand of geopolitics. 
in order to achieve some clarification in terminology, the author suggests that the term 
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‘‘political geography’’ should be used to designate the analytical and descriptive treat- 
ment of the relations of geographical and political phenomena. He suggests that the 
word ‘“‘geopolitics” should be reserved for the kind of intellectual activity involved in 
the formulation of policies that aim at geographic objectives. It is, however, with geo- 
politics as a political philosophy that the author is primarily concerned. Asa student of 
German political theory, Professor Mattern has taken great pains to present the new sub- 
ject matter in its historical setting and to indicate the origin of the component ideas. He 
traces the contributions of the German philosophers of the idealist school, of the politi- 
cal scientists who evolved organic theories of the state, and of the German geographers 
from Ritter through Ratzel to Haushofer. The author analyzes in detail the work of the 
Swedish political scientist, Rudolf Kjellen, who invented the name “geopolitics.” Kjel- 
len urged a revolt against the legalistic conception of political science and suggested 
that a sociological study of actual political behavior should supplement the exclusive 
preoccupation with the normative and legal aspects of political relations. This was to 
apply to both internal and external relations. Those who are acquainted with the his- 
tory of political science in this country will see the interesting parallelism. Political sci- 
ence in American colleges is no longer limited to constitutional law, and the study of in- 
ternational relations is now almost as respectable as the study of international law. In 
describing the National Socialist version of geopolitics, Professor Mattern draws atten- 
tion to the interesting relationship between Marxism and geopolitics and suggests that 
the latter is simply dialectical materialism transferred to the realm of international rela- 
tions. The author obviously disapproves highly of this German doctrine. He promises 
to demonstrate what can be done to strip geopolitics of unsound objectives and to pre- 
vent the application of those methods which are vicious and provocative of war. The 
book unfortunately does not fulfil this promise. The result is that the whole discussion 
leaves the reader with the feeling that Professor Mattern disapproves of all geopolitics 
and all policies that have led to territorial expansion. With the American people en- 
gaged in a desperate struggle for survival, it will be difficult to convince them that 
Jefferson, Monroe, Seward, Theodore Roosevelt, and Franklin D. Roosevelt were repre- 
hensible because they conducted the foreign policy of the nation with an understanding 
of geographic realities and enhanced our territorial security by the Louisiana, Florida, 
and Alaska Purchases, the building of the Panama Canal, and the acquisition of naval 
bases in the western hemisphere. 
NicHOLAS JOHN SPYKMAN 


A wreath for Europa. By Paut Tasort. New York: Ives Washburn, 1942. Pp. 336. 
$3.00. 


A summary of observations and experiences in the course of wide travel in the Europe 
of the past two decades. 


THE WAR OF 1939 


The war: first year. By Epcar McInnis. Foreword by Raymonp Gram Swina. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1940. Pp. 312. $2.00. 


The war: second year. By Evcar McInnis. New York: Oxford University Press, 1941. 

Pp. 318. $2.00. 

These volumes by Professor McInnis, of the University of Toronto, are sponsored 
by the Canadian Institute of International Affairs and were first published in parts 
covering the events of the war in periods of three months each. This method is not 
without a certain disadvantage, because each part is written so soon after the events 
described that information subsequently released cannot be utilized. For example, Mr. 
McInnis did not, when writing of the German air assault on Britain, apparently have 
at his disposal the two pamphlets of the British air ministry The battle of Britain and 
Bomber command. On the other hand, by basing his account primarily on newspapers 
and speeches, he is able to reproduce the war as it appeared from day to day; and future 
historians, with archives and memoirs to work from, will be most grateful for this rec- 
ord. Thus, Russia is viewed, in the first part of the first volume, in the light of the dis- 
gust felt in Britain and the United States over the German-Soviet agreement of August, 
1939; in the last part of the second volume Russia has become the associate and potential 
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ally of Britain. The guess may be ventured that, if Mr. McInnis had written of August, 
1939, with the perspective of August, 1941, his tone would have been somewhat differ- 
ent; as it is, what he actually wrote is historically accurate. In general, the narrative is 
admirably done, being judicious in tone, well-balanced as to the various political and 
military aspects of the war, and simply written. The home fronts, however, are some- 
what neglected, both as to the effects of the war on the people and concerning the eco- 
nomic effort to keep the war going. The policy of the United States government is well 
explained, but no clear picture is offered of the state of mind of the American people. 
Apparently, only English and American sources have been used; but, of course, the 
New York Times and other American publications contain much material from Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan. In spite of certain shortcomings, Mr. McInnis’ volumes are 
extremely useful, and Third year will be eagerly awaited. 


The war as a factor in human progress. By Granam Hutton. (“Public policy pamph- 
lets’’ No. 36.) Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942. $0.50. 

The world war in maps. Edited by Gzorcs Goopatt. London: George Philip, 1942. 
Pp. $2. 2s. 

Landmarks of modern strategy. By W. E. Hart. London: Methuen, 1942. 6s. 
An examination of German strategy and tactics, with emphasis on assault by armored 

and motorized formations. 

Attack: a study of blitzkrieg tactics. By F. 0. Mixscuz. New York: Random House, 
1942. Pp. 267. $2.50. 

Engineers in battle. By LizuTENANT-COLONEL Paut W. Tuompson. Harrisburg, Pa.: 
Military Service Pub. Co., 1942. Pp. 108. $1.50. 
Another study of German blitzkrieg tactics. 


Armies on wheels. By S. L. A. MarsHauu. Foreword by Masor-Generau J. F. C. 
Futter. London: Faber & Faber, 1942. 7s. 6d. 

Commando attack. By Gorpon Hotman. New York: Putnam’s, 1942. Pp. 258. $2.50. 

The campaigns of Wavell. Vol. I1, September, 1940, to September, 1941. By DoNnaup 
Cowrg. London: Chapman & Hall, 1942. Pp. 252. 16s. 

Desert war. By Russet Hitt. New York: Knopf, 1942. Pp. 310. $2.75. 
An account of the war in Africa. 


Retreat to victory. By AuuANn A. Mircure. New York: Alliance Book Corp., 1942. Pp. 
492. $3.00. 
An account of the war in the Middle East. 


Malta at bay. By R. Lusiie Ottver. London: Hutchinson, 1942. 5s. 


Greece against the Axis. By StantEY Casson. London: Hamish Hamilton, 1941. Pp. 
207. 8s. 6d. 


The author, a fellow and tutor of New College, Oxford, who “‘had already seen the 
Greeks fight four wars,”’ placed his knowledge of their language, mentality, and coun- 
try at the disposal of the British Military Mission and was an eyewitness of the heroic 
defense of Greece from November 22, 1940, to the end of April, 1941, when he was 
evacuated from Crete to Cairo. The reviewer, who was in Greece during this whole pe- 
riod and before it, can testify to the accuracy of the statement that the Italian sinking of 
the “‘Helle’’ at Tenos was “‘the turning point in Greek foreign policy,’ but the author 
omits to mention that the Catholic archbishop of Athens, Filipousi, belongs to an old 
Teniote family. He shows that Greece was “‘the German right flank for the coming at- 
tack on Russia,”’ while the German attack on Cyrenaica made it hard for Britain to send 
more troops from Egypt to Greece. He found Germany badly informed, and the Ger- 
man promise to the Greeks that the Italians should not enter Greece was not performed 
He praises the newspaper correspondents, notably the representative of the New York 
Times, whereas ‘‘the British diplomatic service had never seemed less like an ally to the 
British military arm.’ He was impressed by the close relations of Greek junior officers 
with their men and the union of the Hellenes of all parties, the opposite of their internal 
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quarrels during the war of 1914. The reviewer saw the result of the German bomb ex- 
plosion at the Piraeus which the author mentions. The repercussion broke the windows 
of the Catholic cathedral at Athens, and the sky became black. The German attack 
differed entirely from the Italian. The threat by Britain of reprisals on Rome prevented 
the Italians from renewing Morosini’s bombardment of the Parthenon, whereas there 
were three alarms on the day when Germany began fighting, and people daily sought 
refuge in shelters. The author’s conclusion is that Greece was ‘‘the most heroic of all 
the countries which have defied Germany.” And this anti-German attitude was the 
more remarkable because the director of Greek strategy had had his military education 
in Berlin. The book proves the utility of the British Archeological School at Athens in 
producing men whose knowledge of modern Greece serves their country in wartime. 


Professor Wace is another example. 
WitiraM MILLER 


Wings over Olympus: the story of the Royal Air Force in Libya and Greece. By T. H. 
Wispom. London: George Allen & Unwin, 1942. Pp. 229. 9s. 6d. 


The author, a journalist, describes his function in the history of the British air force 
in the Middle and Near East as that of “‘reporter.”” But he took part in various air 
raids and was, therefore, an eyewitness of what he describes with technical and personal 
knowledge. Unfortunately, part of his diary was burned before he left Athens. After 
preliminary visits to Libya, where he observed the siege of Tobruk, and to Palestine, 
where he found the Arabs pro-British because of the Italian maltreatment of their com- 
patriots in Libya, he left for Greece on November 6, 1940, where he found that the fact 
that Germany was not yet at war with the Greeks hampered British movements. Fifth 
columnists abounded, notably, as the reviewer can testify, at one hotel. Besides, Britain 
never had sufficient planes there. But, nevertheless, his conclusion is that the work of 
the Royal Air Force in Greece delayed the German attack upon Russia by six weeks 
and perhaps saved Cyprus from attack. His judgments of men and things in Greece are 
sound. He realized the fear inspired by Maniadakes, the head of the secret police; he 
found in Michalopoulos, then chairman of the Anglo-Hellenic League, now minister of 
information, and in the now defunct Petrococchinos, two warm friends of England, the 
former of whom learned his marvelous English at Oxford. He noted that “the Greeks 
hated the Italians, but admired the Germans in many ways,”’ one cause being the fact 
that many doctors and professors had studied at Vienna, while Metaxas had learned 
strategy in Berlin (which did not prevent him from being a patriotic Greek in the crisis). 
Owing to the weather and the rugged ground, the aviators judged Greece a most difficult 
country. ““The key of the war was Tepelene,” also described as “‘the graveyard of 
Greece.’ The author was at Larissa immediately after the earthquake and depicts the 
awful destruction of that town. The air force crossed the Styx, despite Cerberus, 
bombed Durazzo and Valona, and took part in the naval battle of Cape Matapan. But, 
when the Germans entered Greece, its mission ended. On April 24 the author was evacu- 
ated to Crete. Nine minutes after his departure for Cairo came the German blitz against 
that island, of which there is a description by an eyewitness in the British air force. 
He rightly surmised that the Germans and the Italians did not love one another. Some 
Greek words are misspelled, notably emprés (‘‘forward’’), which figures as ‘‘imbros’’; and 
Mme Venizelos was much more seriously wounded during the attempt to assassinate her 
husband than is here stated. There are three maps and fifty-six illustrations, including 
the visit of King George and Prince Paul to the airdrome at Eleusis. The other airdrome 
at Menidi was so near the royal villa of Tatoi that the king received ‘‘sheaves of cables 
congratulating him on his narrow escape.” 

Wiiu1aM MILusrR 


He wanted to sleep in the Kremlin. By Gernarp Scuacuer. New York: Reynal & 
Hitchcock, 1942. Pp. 261. $2.00. 
“‘He’”’ is Hitler. 

Shooting the Russian war. Written and photographed by Marcaret Bourkse-Wuire. 
New York: Simon & Schuster, 1942. Pp. 298. $2.75. 

The ninth quarter: October 1, 1941—December 31, 1941. By Putiir Graves. London: 
Hutchinson, 1942. 9s. 6d. 
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Gas warfare: the chemical weapon, its use, and protection against it. By CoLONEL ALDEN 
H. Warrt, Chemical Warfare Service, U.S.A. New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
1942. Pp. 327. $2.75. 

Parachutes. By Hersert S. Zim. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1942. Pp. 252. $2.50. 

MacArthur the magnificent. By Bos Constp1ng. London: Hutchinson, 1942. 8s. 6d. 

Yankee fighter. By LrzuTENANT JouN F. Hasgy. As told to Josepn F. Dineen. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown, 1942. Pp. 293. $2.50. 

The autobiography of the first American to shed his blood for Free France. 

Battle of the seaways: from the Athenia to the Bismarck. By Grorce H. Jonnston. Lon- 
don: Gollancz, 1942. 8s. 6d. 

Ark Royal. Issued for the Admiralty by the Ministry or Inrormation. London: 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1942. 9d. 

North Atlantic patrol. By Grirrira Batty Coate. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 
1942. Pp. 48. $2.00. 

The log of an artist on duty in the North Atlantic patrol. 

The battle of the Arctic. By Joacuim JoesteN. New York: News Background Reports, 
1942. Pp. 14. $2.00. 

Bomber command continues: the air ministry account of the rising offensive against 
Germany, July 1941—June 1942. London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1942. 7d. 

Squadron 303: the story of the Polish fighter squadron with the R.A.F. By ARKADY 
Frepier. London: Peter Davies, 1942. 6s. 

Eagles in exile. By Pat Beauchamp Wasuineton. London: Maxwell, Love, 1942. 
7s. 6d. 

The experiences of a nurse in charge of a mobile canteen for the Polish army in 

France and, later, in Scotland. 

Warfare in the air: the R.A.F. at war since the battle of Britain. By SypNey E. VEALE. 
London: Pilot Press, 1942. Pp. 48. 4s. 6d. 

Men of the R.A.F. By Sir Wiiutam Roruenstein and Lorp Davin Ceci. Oxford: 
University Press, 1942. Pp. 134. 12s. 6d. 

The last enemy. By Ricnarp Hiuuary. London: Macmillan, 1942. Pp. 232. 7s. 6d. 
The autobiography of a young Spitfire pilot, who tells his war aims. 

Canada’s war in the air. By Leste Roperts. Montreal: Alvah M. Beatty, 1942. Pp. 
240. $3.00. 

Blockade by air: the campaign against Axis shipping. By J. M. Spaicut. London: 
Geoffrey Bles, 1942. 10s. 6d. 

The great offensive. By Max Werner. New York: Viking Press, 1942. Pp. 360. $3.00. 
A continuation of Struggle for the world. 

And hell followed: a European ally interprets the war for ordinary people like herself. By 
OpetTe Keun. London: Constable, 1942. Pp. 304. 8s. 6d. 

Europe in revolt. By René Kraus. New York: Macmillan, 1942. Pp. 563. $3.50. 

Europe versus America: implications of the “New Order.’ By R. H. M. Worstey. Lon- 
don: Cape, 1942. 8s. 6d. 


A description and explanation of the Nazi policy in the realm of economics and its 
relation to the military and political ambitions. 
Went the day well. Edited by Derek Taneyse. London: Harrap, 1942. Pp. 240. 8s. 6d. 
More than fifty stories published posthumously of men and women of all countries 
who have given their lives in the present war. The stories were those written to or told 
to relatives or friends. 


I escaped from Hong Kong. By JaN HeNrR1K MarsmMan. New York: Reynal & Hitch- 
cock, 1942. Pp. 249. $2.50. 
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Action in the East. By O. D. GaALtEGHER. New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1942. Pp. 
316. $2.50. 


Action at Singapore. 


Strategy at Singapore. By Eugene H. Miuumr. (A study of the American Council on 
Public Affairs.) New York: Macmillan Co., 1942. Pp. 148. $2.50. 


This is distinctly the kind of study of which we need more. Dr. Miller has given us 
a monograph which sums up in brief compass the “‘conception, construction, and de- 
struction”’ of the naval base at Singapore. Because of the loss of that invaluable base 
to the United Nations, this study has taken on the character of a post-mortem examina- 
tion, which was obviously not anticipated by Dr. Miller at the time he undertook it. But 
its value is scarcely diminished on that account, particularly in view of the admirable 
and wholly objective manner in which the author weaves into his investigation a pro- 
vocative discussion of the bitter political and technical debates which marked the evo- 
lution of the project. Although the worth of the book is markedly enhanced by the 
attention devoted to technical problems, the most original contribution presented in it 
is to be found in the chapter entitled ‘‘Political considerations,’ where the author re- 
views in some detail the controversy over the base not only among the several members 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations but more especially within the United King- 
dom itself. This chapter makes depressing reading today; but, if history, at any time, 
serves as a reminder of past errors and a guide to future conduct, not only for statesmen 
but for historians themselves, it is in such a review as this. It took the present disastrous 
war to reveal that the military men who argued preparedness from instinct were more 
nearly right than the pacifist intellectuals, who seemed, at the time, the embodiment of 
pure reason. The author's treatment of the “‘value-of-the-capital-ship”’ controversy, 
which struck at the whole reason for building such a base as Singapore, is commendably 
balanced and restrained, as is his necessarily brief summary of the events attending its 
fall. One lacuna which troubled this reviewer, however, was the author’s failure to con- 
sider the anomaly of Singapore at the time it fell. It was a great base without a fleet— 
for even the ‘‘Prince of Wales’’ and the ‘‘Repulse,”’ while they lasted, hardly made up the 
kind of force for which it had been prepared—and hence was in many ways worse than 
valueless. The Pearl Harbor disaster and the heritage of the naval limitation treaties 
unquestionably account, in great part, for the collapse of the whole strategic conception 
upon which the construction of the base was inaugurated, and their relation to the event 
might have been more adequately considered. The author seems to share a popular 
illusion that bases somehow have intrinsic military value apart from their ability to 
service fleets. 

BerRNARD Bropie 


They were expendable. By W. L. Wu1tn. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1942. Pp. 
205. $2.00. 


W. L. White has recounted in this book the work of Motor Torpedo Boat Squadron 3 
in the tragic Philippines campaign and has told in a gripping fashion how this squadron 
brought General MacArthur out of Bataan. This story was told to him by the four 
young officers of this squadron—Bulkeley, Kelly, Akers, and Cox—who were returned 
to America because General MacArthur felt that they should bring their actual battle 
experiences back in order that trainees could benefit. Mr. White has skilfully woven 
their story, in their own words, into a vital narrative. Here is presented, in all of its 
pathos, the inadequacy of the equipment with which the forces in the Philippines 
worked until nothing was to expend but their own lives. Mr. White has published this 
book to awaken America to the magnitude of the struggle ahead. Returned to the Unit- 
ed States, Mr. White observes that these young men “wander as strangers in a strange 
land, talking a grim language cf realism which the smug citizenry doesn’t understand, 
trying to tell of a tragedy which few enjoy hearing . . . . the tragedy they bear witness 
to is our own failure, and the smugness they struggle against is our own complacency. > 


T. WALTER JOHNSON 


The United Nations: what they are now and what they may become. By Henri Bonnet. 
Chicago: World Citizens Assoc., 1942. Pp. 100. $0.25. 
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Report on the work of the League, 1941. New York: Columbia University Press, 1942. 
$0.50. 

An official publication of the League of Nations. 

Agenda for a postwar world. By J. B. Conpuirre. New York: Norton, 1942. Pp. 232. 
$2.50. 
Postwar worlds. By P. E. Consett. (“Institute of Pacific Relations Inquiry Series.’’) 

New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1942. Pp. 209. $2.00. 

This volume will serve as an antidote for the arguments of those self-styled ‘‘realists”’ 
who are opposed to all planning for the post-war period. Dedicated ‘‘to the thesis that 
peace is not incompatible with the existence of separate political communities,”’ it ex- 
amines the causes of the breakdown of the international institutions set up after the 
last war; provides a summary of recent thought on ways and means of creating a more 
effective community of states in the future; analyzes the principal problems of authority 
and structure involved in supranational organization; and sketches the essential agen- 
cies of an incipient world-commonwealth. “‘From the gropings of statesmen and political 
scientists toward a workable scheme of world organization there emerges,’ Dr. Corbett 
concludes, *‘a trend in the direction of a combination of special groups, held together by 
geographical or other bonds, with a general association for purposes of an essentially 
universal character.” The Pan-American system and the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics already exist. Some organization for Europe must be worked out, but Mr. Cor- 
bett believes that a single federation is a remote prospect and considers it more likely 
that a number of federal or quasi-federal unions, combined perhaps into a looser con- 
federation, may be possible. A Far Eastern association is envisaged to include China, 
Manchuria, Japan, an Indonesian Union, and India, and perhaps a Mohammedan 
League stretching from the European frontiers of Turkey over North Africa and down 
to parts of India. The type of world organization contemplated, therefore, is ‘‘neither 
universal federation nor yet simply league. It combines the beginnings of a World Com- 
monwealth with other, limited, groupings of states around regional or other special in- 
terests.”’ The functions of the World Commonwealth would be less numerous than those 
of the present League of Nations, but within their scope it would be given more author- 
ity to decide and act. Many of the problems which the League failed to handle success- 
fully would be the business of the more limited groups. 

F. Les Benns 


Conditions of peace. By Eowarp Hatiett Carr. New York: Macmillan Co., 1942. Pp. 
282. $2.00. 


The professor of international politics in the University College of Wales, formerly 
an official in the British foreign office, having surveyed the past in /nternational relations 
since the peace treaties (1937) and The twenty years’ crisis, 1919-1939 (1940), briefly re- 
views these earlier works and now looks into the future. In his opinion the present war 
was the result of four crises: the crisis of democracy—the failure to use political power 
to provide economic security for the masses; the crisis of self-determination—the failure 
to solve the problem of nationalities and minorities; the economic crisis—the failure to 
solve the problem of overproduction and unemployment; and the moral crisis, the most 
important of all—the failure to devise an effective machinery for the prevention of war. 
Believing that the war is as much a revolution as it is a military conflict and that “‘social 
and international policy have become inseparable,’ Mr. Carr wishes Great Britain after 
the war to undertake ‘‘a large programme of social and economic reconstruction, na- 
tional and international.’’ At home she should reorganize her economy on the basis of 
production for consumption instead of production for profit and establish a minimum 
standard of nutrition; obviously, this cannot be done without vast extension of the 
powers of government. Abroad Britain should work for the establishment of a European 
Planning Authority, to reorganize the economic life of the continent as a unit, taking 
advantage of Hitler’s practical abolition of frontiers but using the opportunity for the 
benefit of all instead of a single people. Mr. Carr decries political frontiers and hardly 
mentions the small states of eastern Europe; apparently, he is willing to allow the So- 
viet Union, if it so desires, to determine the future of that region. He rejects the thesis 
of German wickedness and minimizes the effect of Nazi rule on the German character; 
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he therefore opposes the punishment of Germany (apart from the Nazi leaders) as im- 
moral and impractical and contends that it will be comparatively easy to induce the 
German people to follow a policy of peace by inviting them to co-operate in the reorgani- 
zation of Europe. This optimism will assuredly not be shared by the millions subjected 
to Nazi barbarism, who will also object to his cavalier rejection of their desires for inde- 
pendence. Mr. Carr sees quite clearly that Great Britain can no longer expect to be the 
dominant nation in the world, as she was in the nineteenth century. That position, he 
thinks, will belong to the United States; but he is not sure whether the American people 
will be ready to assume the responsibilities of such a role. He discounts the power of 
Russia, and says little or nothing about Asia and Africa. The book is thus incomplete 
in many respects; but it is highly stimulating, even provocative. Many more books of 
this quality are needed in order to prepare American opinion for the arduous business of 
peacemaking. 


Into the way of peace. By CoMMUNICANTS OF THE ENGLISH CuuRCH. Edited by Percy 
Hartity. New York: Fellowship of Reconciliation, 1941. Pp. 192. $1.25. 
Eleven British pacifists expound their faith. 

Can we win the peace? By Pauu Ernzic. London: Macmillan, 1942. 8s. 6d. 


Total victory: preparation for a total peace. By StepHen Kinc-Hauu. New York: Har- 
court, Brace, 1942. Pp. 306. $2.00. 

Stephen King-Hall is the author of the famous King-Hall ‘‘news letters,”’ with which 
he conducted a single-handed campaign to outflank the Goebbels ministry in correspond- 
ence with thousands of individual Germans. (The letters, by the way, are all reproduced 
in an appendix to Total victory.) The present volume is an extension of the principle 
employed in the author’s war of news letters. It is based on the thesis that effective psy- 
chological and political war—as a part of total war—is inseparably linked with a clear 
conception of the post-war world. Total victory is defined as the achievement of the 
state of affairs in which the enemy has undergone a mental process, recognizable by the 
fact that there are good grounds for believing that he sincerely intends to co-operate will- 
ingly in a peace settlement acceptable to the victor and that he does not intend to seek 
the first opportunity to modify or reverse the settlement by the threat or use of force. 
Commander King-Hall is, in other words, applying some of the current patter about 
psychological war to the area of peace aims. He is primarily concerned with the weapons 
we use “‘against enemy brains,”’ as distinguished from those used against enemy bodies; 
and those who consider efforts to elaborate peace plans as premature or academic in the 
popular sense of the term might be somewhat upset to observe the intense conviction 
with which this practical politician and experienced propagandist underlines the im- 
mediate political and military importance of such activity. The general thesis is stated 
freshly and persuasively. King-Hall’s own ideas about its implementation are at times 
disarmingly naive, but an academic reviewer should cultivate a humble awareness of the 
undoubted fact that, in the area of psychological warfare, the sophisticated write aca- 
demic treatises about the victories that are achieved by a systematic exploitation of the 
simple. 
Harry D. Gipeonse 


Phoenix: a summary of the inescapable conditions of world reorganization. By H. G. 
We tus. London: Secker & Warburg, 1942. 8s. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 
Kurt von Schuschnigg: a tribute. By R. K. SHertwon. London: English Universities 
Press, 1942. 15s. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Czechoslovak literature: an outline. By Paut Seiver. London: Allen & Unwin, 1942. 
2s. 6d. 
Hollar: a Czech émigré in England. By J. Urzipit. London: The Czechoslovak, 1942. 
8s. 6d. 
A biographical essay on the seventeenth-century draftsman and engraver. 
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Die Einwirkungen der tschechoslowakischen Grenze auf das deutsche Grenzgebiet am 
Beispiel des gemeinden Schirgiswalde, Sohland und Wehrsdorf. By Hetmut Rann. 
Borna-Leipzig: Noske, 1940. Pp. 132. 

On the reign of terror in Bohemia and Moravia under the regime of Reinhard Heydrich. 
London: Czechoslovak Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 1942. 


FRANCE 
The American Revolution in creative French literature (1775-1937). By Gitpert MAt- 

coLM Fgss. (‘University of Missouri studies,’ Vol. XVI, No. 2.) Pp. 119. 

MM. Laval, Doriot, and Déat would have gladly subsidized Professor Fess to cull 
from eighteenth-century French literature the bits of anti-British persiflage with which 
the pages of his book are peppered. But they would have found the ultimate conclusion 
disappointing, for even in the heat of the American war “‘British characters appearing 
in [French] fiction or theatrical pieces almost invariably receive kind treatment, and no 
compliment is quite high enough to be paid to the race to which they belong.”’ This, 
however, is only incidental to the scope of the work, which shows in a mosaic of meticu- 
lously gathered literary detail the pattern and color scheme of the American Revolution 
as seen by contemporary Frenchmen. One wonders why the author has failed to include 
Chateaubriand’s meditations while gazing upon the battlefield at Lexington or his un- 
orthodox treatment of Lafayette in the Essai sur les révolutions—especially since he 
mentions the well-known trip on the Hudson which Chateaubriand describes in the 
Mémoires d’outre tombe. Possibly Mr. Fess, being a littérateur, considers the Essai as 
history and not as “‘creative literature.’’ This point of view may also explain some of his 
impetuous statements, such as, for example, that “‘the American War was strictly a 
dynastic struggle,” that the actions of Orléans ‘‘must be regarded as one of the direct 
causes of the French Revolution,” that 1789 was a “‘bloody holocaust.” etc. But it 
would be unfair to criticize this scholarly piece of research solely from the historian’s 
point of view. Mr. Fess has gathered exactly the type of neglected evidence without 
which intellectual history can no longer be written. 

Lesue C. TIHANY 


Tapestry of a debacle: from Paris to Vichy. A book of contacts by the late Arvep 
ArenstaM. Translated by E. Nevitie Hart. London: Constable, 1942. 8s. 6d. 
Prologue to appeasement. By ExizapetH R. Cameron. Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Public Affairs, 1942. Pp. 228. $3.50. 
A study of French foreign policy. 

Message aux pays libres. By Evvarpv Herriot. New York: Editions Didier, 1942. Pp. 
62. $1.50. 

France still lives. By ““Micnagu.”’ London: Lindsay Drummond, 1942. 6s. 

France, 1940-1942. Compiled by Howarp C. Rice. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Co- 
operative Society, 1942. $1.00. 

The government of Vichy. By LieuTENANT-CoLONEL Pierre Tissier. London: Harrap, 
1942. Pp. 350. 15s. 

I worked with Laval. By LrsutTENANT-COLONEL PrerreE Tissier. With five cartoons by 
Kem. London: Harrap, 1942. 5s. 

The twilight of France, 1939-1940: a journalist’s chronicle. By ALEXANDER WERTH. 
Edited by D. W. Brogan. London: Hamish Hamilton, 1942. 12s. 6d. 

This is not the end of France. By Gustay Winter. London: Allen & Unwin, 1942. 
12s. 6d. 

The France of tomorrow. By ALBERT GubRARD. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1942. Pp. 287. $3.50. 


This is what its author calls it—‘‘frankly a Tract for the Times’’—and is intended to 
express his personal opinions on the position of France in Europe during the past cen- 
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tury. It advocates divorcing cultural nationalism from political nationalism and has 
the merit that its author has practiced what he preaches. But, though it contains some 
suggestive interpretations, its chief value is as an example of the “‘revisionist’’ argu- 
ments which, from the time of Boulanger on, have been directed against the Third 
Republic by well-intentioned Frenchmen who wanted the liberties which democracy 
gives but would not put up with the ways of democracy. 


Ricnarp WaLpEN HA sg, Jr. 


Miracle on the Congo: report from the Free French front. By Ben Lucten Burman. New 
York: John Day, 1942. Pp. 153. $1.75. 
An account of the total military effort of De Gaulle’s forces in holding the Belgian 
Congo. 
GERMANY 


Germany the aggressor throughout the ages. By F. J. Hnarnsnaw. New York: E. P. 
Dutton, 1942. Pp. 288. $3.00. 


This volume is not history but a bill of indictment against Germany. It has been 
written not from a dispassionate point of view but in order to focus the reader’s atten- 
tion upon one phase of Germany’s characteristics: its aggression. Therefore the au- 
thor has prosecuted his task with a thesis in mind; and to accomplish his objective he 
has drafted, and in some cases distorted, the facts of history in order to castigate Ger- 
many as the Esau of civilization. The first half of the volume, up to the Bismarckian 
era, is less incriminating than the second. But even during the early period, he insists, 
the Germans were aggressors and disturbers. The first one hundred and fifty pages con- 
stitute a good summary of German history up to 1862. The period from 1862 to the 
present is a treatment of the movement for unification, which Mr. Hearnshaw exploits 
in order to condemn the policy pursued. Undeniably Bismarck and Prussia were ag- 
gressors, but by what other means could unification have been accomplished? Accord- 
ing to the author, unification had “baffled the skill and defied the power of Charlemagne 
and Otto I, and Henry III and Frederick Barbarossa and Charles IV.” The author re- 
proves Prussia for not losing itself in Germany as Piedmont lost itself in Italy, ignoring 
the fact that Piedmont was only a small part of Italy, whereas Prussia constituted two- 
thirds of Germany. Mr. Hearnshaw holds Germany wholly responsible for the out- 
break of the war of 1914, as did historians before the relevant archives were opened. 
He holds President Wilson and the United States responsible for imposing the Treaty 
of Versailles upon a supine Europe and accuses America of wrecking the settlement by 
its ‘‘refusal to implement the President’s scheme.”’ At the close of the volume he dis- 
cusses the background of the present war with no more indictment of Hitler and the 
Third Reich than they richly deserve. 

Victor ALBJERG 


German Kultur. By Orro Zarek. London: Hutchinson, 1942. 12s. 6d. 

Geschichte des niederstichsischen Kreises von der Augsburgischen Exekutionsordnung bis 
zum Abfall des Kaisers von der “‘geméssigten Mittelpartei,” 1555-1569. By Karu 
HArner. Stadtroda: Richter, 1940. Pp. 79. 

The life and times of Johann Sebastian Bach. Described and depicted by Henprik 
Wiiuiem Van Loon. London: Harrap, 1942. Pp. 104. 6s. 

Industrial relations in Germany, 1914-1939: annotated bibliography of materials in the 
Hoover Library on War, Revolution, and Peace and the Stanford University Library. 
Compiled by WaLpo CHAMBERLIN. (Prepared under the direction of the division of 
industrial relations, graduate school of business, Stanford University.) Stanford 
University: Stanford University Press, 1942. Pp. 403. $5.00. 

The guilt of the German army. By Hans Ernest Frrep. New York: Macmillan, 1942. 
$3.00. 

School for war. By Grorce Sava. London: Faber & Faber, 1942. 6s. 


The psychological rearmament of Germany from the end of the war of 1914-18 to 
the outbreak of the war of 1939. 
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The social policy of Nazi Germany. By C. W. GutLLeBavn, lecturer in economics in the 
University of Cambridge; fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. (“‘Current prob- 
lems series,’ edited by Ernest BarKER.) Cambridge: University Press; New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1941. Pp. 134. $1.25. 


The realities of war have dispelled the fog of pretense and propaganda which long 
concealed the true intentions of Nazi foreign policy. But uncertainty still beclouds the 
objectives and achievements of the domestic efforts of Nazi Germany, notably its so- 
cial policy. Many cling to the belief that the Nazis have reduced the working masses to 
a state of apathetic or sullen bondage. Dr. Guillebaud marshals the facts in this little 
volume to show that such views are mere wishful thinking. He contends that, at least 
until 1938, the Nazis maintained, and even extended, the benefits which labor had 
achieved during preceding regimes and that there was general contentment among the 
mass of German workers with the social achievements of the Nazi hierarchy. The book 
is very useful as a summary of Nazi legislation and administrative practice respecting 
social policy. But in some of his conclusions the author appears to be leaning precari- 
ously backward. Eager to be objective, he is at pains to distinguish between a highly 
successful social policy of the Nazis in ‘“‘normal times’’ and retrogressive measures ren- 
dered necessary by the national emergency of war or near war. He even attempts to 
draw a parallel with British labor, which was subjected to war controls in 1940; but he 
is obliged to relieve the strain on his analogy in a footnote (p. 125). 

The inadequacy of the author’s point of view stands revealed in one sentence. We 
read: “Between the measures appropriate to a condition of ‘near war’ and those ap- 
propriate to a condition of actual war, there may be a difference in point of degree, but 
hardly in point of kind.”” Mr. Guillebaud disregards the fact that conquest through war 
or the threat of war has been a fundamental objective of Nazi foreign policy and that, 
under such circumstances, a state of ‘‘near war’ or national emergency becomes perma- 
nent. One cannot isolate social policy from the total national policy of a regimented 
state. Once the desire for conquest is a constant, and war an imminent probability, so- 
cial policy becomes no more than a subtle means of rearmament and of war preparations 
which must inevitably result in the scrapping of safeguards and the destruction of the 
gains of social policy. The author’s emphasis on the ‘‘contentment”’ of German labor 
is likewise disturbing. With freedom of expression nonexistent and with terror and un- 
scrupulous propaganda accepted means of inducing loyalty, one would at least like to 
know how contentment is measured. 


Oscar I. JaNowsky 
The most stupid of all races: dialogues and comments. Edited by ALFRED GoLp. New 
York: Bloch, 1942. $1.35. 
A series of comments on naziism. 
Behemoth: the structure and practice of National Socialism. By Franz NEUMANN. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1942. Pp. 532. $4.00. 


Men of chaos. By Hermann Ravuscunine. New York: Putnam's, 1942. Pp. 431. 


$3.00. 
A series of dialogues between the author and prominent Nazis or Junkers, intended 
to reveal significant qualities of the Nazi revolution. 
Nazi guide to nazism. Edited by Rotr Teii. Washington, D.C.: American Council on 
Public Affairs, 1942. $2.00. 


Refugee. Translated by Ciara Letser. London: Rich & Cowan, 1942. Pp. 224. 12s. 


6d. 
The true life-story of two Aryan Germans of the working class, their imprisonment 
in Nazi Germany, and their final escape to the United States. 


Postmarked Berlin. By Witu1AM D. Bayes. London: Jarrolds, 1942. 12s. 6d. 
A survey of Germany at war written by an American journalist. 

Assignment to Berlin. By Harry W. FLANNERY. New York: Knopf, 1942. Pp. 439. 
$3.00. 
Mr. Flannery succeeded William L. Shirer. 
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Last train from Berlin. By Howarp K. Situ. New York: Knopf, 1942. Pp. 359. 
$2.75. 
Mr. Smith succeeded Harry W. Flannery, and reports his observations on the state 
of the Nazi home front as a result of the reverses in Russia. 


Germany in peril. By Ertcu Meissner. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1942. 7s. 6d. 
What to do with Germany. By T. H. Mrysnatyi. New York: Norton, 1942. $3.25. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


An economic history of England. By Freperick C. Dietz. New York: Holt, 1942. Pp. 
616. $3.00. 

The ocean in English history. By James A. Wiiu1amson. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1942. Pp. 208. $3.00. 

Architecture in Cambridge: examples of English architectural styles from Saxon to modern 
times. By Turopore Fyre. Cambridge: University Press, 1942. 8s. 6d. 


Sir John Fortescue, De laudibus legum Angliae. Edited and translated by S. B. Cures, 
lecturer at the University of Glasgow. (“‘Cambridge studies in English legal history,” 
edited by Harotp Dexter Haze.ting.) Cambridge: University Press; New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1942. Pp. cxiv+235. $6.00. 

In this volume students of legal history have, thanks to Dr. Chrimes, a definitive 
edition of Fortescue’s De laudibus legum Angliae (Latin text and English translation) 
with an imposing array of prefaces, notes, appendixes, and indexes, all of which add 
much to its value and occupy most of the space. Of the 235 pages, text and translation 
take up 139 only; and before page 1 there are 114 pages (numbered i-cxiv) the content 
of which, like that of the notes (pp. 141-212), will repay careful study. In a general 
preface the editor of the series, Professor Hazeltine, under the heading ‘‘The age of 
Littleton and Fortescue,’ endeavors to give a tentative answer to the query: ‘‘What is 
the place to be assigned to Fortescue in the history of English legal literature?”’ The 
two jurists had much in common: in their writings they consolidate the results of the 
development of law in medieval times; they represent a reaction against the tendency 
to concentrate on technical aspects of the system of common law; they represent a re- 
vival of legal scholarship in the spirit of Bracton. Land law, which was Littleton’s par- 
ticular subject, also comes into Fortescue’s writings on public law; and Hazeltine calls 
attention especially to Fortescue’s ‘‘real-property idea of kingship.’’ The general con- 
clusion drawn is that Fortescue has a place as one of the founders of the renaissance 
school of national jurists. 

Mr. Chrimes, in the estimates and conclusions with which he brings his introduction 
to a close, claims that Fortescue was the first of medieval political writers to base his 
theoretical analysis upon the observation of existing conditions; the first Englishman 
to set out in literary style the conviction that the English constitution is a form of par- 
liamentary monarchy, and the first apologist of the jury. Yet De laudibus never had a 
place of first-rate importance, and in writing it Fortescue was “‘definitely writing a 
panegyric, not a balanced survey.” As a fine piece of editorial work, with notes that 
are at once learned and lucid and with prefaces that are valuable essays in their own 
right, this book is a worthy addition to the series in which it appears. 


A. H. Sweet 


St. Andrews formulare, 1514-1546, Vol. I. Text transcribed and edited by Gorpon 
Donatpson and C. Macrasg. London: The Stair Society, 1942. 

Calendar of the manuscripts of Major-General Lord Sackville preserved at Knole, Sevenoaks, 
Kent. Vol. I, Cranfield papers, 1551-1612. Edited by A. P. Newton. (“Historical 
manuscripts commission,’ No. 80.) London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1942. Pp. 403. 
$2.90. 
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George Gascoigne: Elizabethan courtier, soldier and poet. By C. T. Prouty. New York: 

Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. 351. $3.75. 

George Gascoigne, who died in 1577, was an Elizabethan amateur of literature and 
arms who did not quite succeed in anything. Living in the half-light before the dawn 
of the great period of Elizabethan literature, he was an experimenter and a dabbler in 
many literary forms—to such an extent, indeed, that the publishers of this biography, 
with only slight extravagance, claim that he was “‘the first to write an English treatise 
on poetry, the first to translate a prose comedy from the Italian, the first to put Greek 
tragedy on the English stage, the first to write non-dramatic blank verse in English, the 
first to write a purely English story of the Renaissance, and the first to tell a love story 
in a series of poems.’ Under the patronage of Lord Grey of Wilton, he was a hanger-on 
at court, a writer of masques and entertainments, a versifier, and a hopeful aspirant for 
preferment which never came. He also had time to fight in the Low Countries for a 
year and a half as a volunteer under William of Orange. His influence upon the age, 
however, was not commensurate with his activity, and Gascoigne’s achievements were 
soon forgotten. Mr. Prouty, with commendable industry and skill, has explored all the 
available records of Gascoigne’s career and has written a full-length biography which 
describes in great detail the exertions of this energetic gentleman-writer. Perhaps more 
valuable to the historian than the information about Gascoigne is the light which 
Mr. Prouty’s researches throw on the literary milieu and the literary profession in the 
1560's and 1570's. The book is carefully documented, and the scholarship is unimpeach- 
able. The presentation wants something of clarity, however, and the reader is often 
lost in confusing minutiae which do not always seem particularly relevant. Compression 
and brevity might have made the book clearer and more effective. 


Louis B. Wricut 


Eucharistic doctrine in England from Hooker to Waterland. By C. W. Duamore. (‘‘Nor- 
risian prize essay,’ University of Cambridge, 1940.) London: S.P.C.K., 1942. Pp. 
176. 7s. 6d. 

Report on the manuscripts of Lord De L’Isle and Dudley preserved at Penshurst Place, 
Kent. Vol. IV, Sidney papers, 1608-1611. Edited by Witu1am A. Suaw. (‘‘His- 
torical manuscripts commission,’ No. 77.) London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1942. 
Pp. 395. $2.90. 

The first order book of the Hull Trinity House, 1632-1665. Edited by F. W. Brooks. 
(‘Yorkshire Archeological Society, Record Series,’ Vol. CV [1941].) London: The 
Society, 1942. 

The Royalist composition papers: being the proceedings of the Committee for Compounding, 
A.D. 1643-1660, so far as they relate to the county of Lancaster; extracted from the 
records preserved in the Public Record Office, London. Vol. V1, Part Il, WE-Y. Edited 
by Joun BrownsiLt. London: Record Society, 1942. 

Harrington’ s interpretation of his age. By R. H. Tawney. (“The Raleigh lecture on his- 
tory,” from the Proceedings of the British Academy.) London: Milford, 1942. 2s. 

The Throckmorton Trotman Trust, 1664-1941. By Atsert Peru. London: Inde- 
pendent Press, 1942. 1s. 

A bibliography of British history (1700-1715): with special reference to the reign of Queen 
Anne. Vol. IV, by Wrut1am Toomas Morean; Vol. V. by Witt1am Toomas Mor- 
GAN and CHLOE StnER MorGan. Bloomington: University of Indiana Press, 1941- 
42. Pp. 381+-487. $6.00 and $7.00. 

The authors of this unique work are to be congratulated upon its completion. For no 
short period of English history has such assistance been provided for the scholar, at the 
cost of labor which few historians are willing to undertake. The original plan of a single 


volume has been expanded to include five. Of these, the first two described works of 
historical interest deriving from the period itself. The third volume supplemented these 
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with later works, periodicals, and miscellaneous printed material. Volume IV, now is- 
sued, deals with manuscripts and is arranged by archives, serving also as a brief guide 
to the nature of the archives themselves. The principal repositories in England, France, 
Germany, Italy, and the Netherlands have yielded long and detailed lists of collections 
and of single items. These are supplemented by notices of smaller yields in Scottish, 
Irish, Danish, Canadian, and American collections and by a few pages concerning tran- 
scripts and pamphlets in manuscript. 

It is probable that any scholar familiar with the period could raise questions about 
possible omissions. One would expect, for example, to find more material than is men- 
tioned in such libraries as that of Cambridge University and the London Guildhall. 
The Dutch naval archives are admittedly left out, for lack of time. In this type of bibli- 
ography, however, more than in almost any other, the historian must be grateful for the 
immense work done rather than for what has, perforce or from choice, been left undone. 
One is tempted to say that the matter of completeness is irrelevant, since assistance, not 
authority, is the author’s aim. That assistance is worthily rounded out by the last vol- 
ume, which contains corrigenda, supplementary material, and an index of nearly 350 
pages, referring to the first three volumes. (The manuscripts are indexed separately in 
Vol. IV.) There are also lists of ministers, secretaries of state, and bishops for the period. 
The principal contents of the work have already been noted by the present reviewer in 
earlier numbers of this journal (VII [1935], 385; X [1938], 424-25; XIT [1940], 240-41), 
and the nature of the final volume makes further comment superfluous. An immense 
undertaking for the aid of historical scholarship has been worthily completed. 


G. H. GurrripGe 


Thraliana. Edited by Katuartne C. Buiapgrston. 2 vols. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1942. $15. 
The diary of Mrs. Hester Lynch Thrale. 


Surgeon’s mate: the diary of John Knyveton, surgeon in the British fleet during the Seven 
Years’ War, 1756-1762. Edited and transcribed by Ernest Gray. London: Robert 
Hale, 1942. 12s. 6d. 


English Whiggism and the American Revolution. By G. H. Guttrings. Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1942. Pp. 1838. $0.00. 


This monograph, or “‘essay’’ as Professor Guttridge modestly labels it, is an illumi- 
nating and scholarly analysis of the role played by the Rockingham Whigs in English 
politics during the epoch of the American Revolution. In this period of confusion in 
party nomenclature and principles, the Rockingham “‘party’’ sought without much suc- 
cess to maintain opposition without deviating from its central principle, parliamentary 
supremacy under aristocratic control. Unfortunately, George III, using those means of 
influence patterned by the Whig aristocracy, gained control of parliament and himself 
became the high champion of parliamentary supremacy. The conservative Whig op- 
position, represented by the Rockingham faction, was further weakened by radicalism, 
by demands for electoral reform and the abolition of ‘‘influence,”’ and by new shades of 
English and American Whiggism which hearkened back to the pristine doctrines of Locke 
and denied parliamentary supremacy when that meant arbitrary government. The 
American conflict seemingly furnished a golden opportunity for opposition, but. the 
Rockingham group failed to take full advantage of it. The proposed solutions of the 
American problem required a degree of legislative autonomy for America under direct 
royal authority. But any such proposal, contradicting parliamentary supremacy and 
increasing the royal prerogative, was unacceptable to the Rockingham Whigs. When, 
after the battle of Saratoga, it appeared that America could not be conquered by force 
of arms, they adopted the extreme position of advocating American independence— 
not from sympathy for the American cause but because independence offered the only 
logical solution that would preserve parliamentary supremacy intact and prevent any 
extension of royal power. Most Englishmen were unreconciled to American independ- 
ence until after Yorktown; the increasing demands for political reform in England were 
as unpalatable to the Whig conservatives as to the ministry. The result was that the 
Rockingham party failed to capitalize on the American Revolution in any effective 
fashion. ‘“There is nothing in the events of 1781,’ the author concludes, “‘to justify the 
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claim that the Whigs encompassed the defeat of Lord North or the king. The ministry 
disintegrated from within, and the failure of the war was also its own failure.” 


Stetson Conn 


Anticipation. By Ricnarp Ticke.u. Edited by L. H. Butrerrie.p. (Reprinted from 
the Ist ed., London, 1778, with an introduction, notes, and a bibliography of Tick- 
ell’s writings.) New York: King’s Crown Press, 1942. Pp. 97. $1.50. 

Loud laughter greeted Colonel Barré in the house of commons on the opening day of 
the session in November, 1778, when he mentioned “‘an intimate friend and old ac- 
quaintance”’ and again when he referred to the neglected state of the sugar islands ( Par- 
liamentary register, IX, 54, 56). A modern reader unfamiliar with Richard Tickell’s 
Anticipation would be as unable to explain such mirth as Barré himself seems to have 
been. Many of Barré’s hearers, however, had just read Tickell’s pamphlet in which he 
pretended to report the speeches that would be given at the opening of parliament. 
They were amused as Barré repeated the familiar phrases which Tickell had included in 
his parody. Anticipation was very popular in its day, running into ten editions. But 
the pamphlet is of interest for other reasons than its contemporary success. The parody 
is still amusing, but it is also appealing because it illustrates so well a persistent English 
trait. In 1778, as more recently, the English were suffering from military and diplo- 
matic reverses and were threatened with invasion, but they could yet enjoy a joke at 
their own expense. To appreciate the full flavor of Anticipation, one should have at 
hand the actual debate as reported in the Parliamentary register. The Parliamentary his- 
tory, the edition of the debates cited by the editor, is much less satisfactory for this pur- 
pose. Indeed, it is almost regrettable that the pertinent sections of the Parliamentary 
register were not reprinted in conjunction with this new edition of Anticipation. The 
editor does not undertake an analysis of the parody, but he does quote several con- 
temporaries on its success. The 1942 edition includes a brief historical background, a 
biographical account of Tickell, notes which are devoted chiefly to identifying names, 
and a bibliography of Tickell’s writings. Mr. Randolph G. Adams has written the 


foreword. 
Dora Mag CLARK 


The evangelical revival and Christian reunion. By ArcutpaLtp W. Harrison. London: 
Epworth Press, 1942. 8s. 6d. 

A study of the rise of Methodism and the relations of Methodism to Anglican 
evangelicalism. 

Coleridge and the Broad Church movement. By CHARLES Ricuarp Sanpgers. Durham, 
N.C.: Duke University Press, 1942. Pp. 307. $3.50. 

Report on the manuscripts of the Right Honourable Lord Polwarth formerly preserved at 
Mertoun House, Berkshire and now in H.M. General Register House, Edinburgh. Edited 
by the Rev. Henry Paton. Vol. IV. (‘Historical manuscripts commission,’ No. 67.) 
London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1942. Pp. 366. $2.90. 

The Negro in English romantic thought: or a study of sympathy for the oppressed. By 
Eva Beatrice Dykes. Washington, D.C.: Associated Publishers, 1942. Pp. 197. 
$2.00. 

This short volume is most welcome as an up-to-date summary of the anti-slavery 
movement in the eighteenth century and the first half of the nineteenth. The author has 
brought together recent and classic studies of the romantic mood as it produced an in- 
terest in the abolition of the slave trade and of slavery. The work is well written, the 
style quick and clear; and the general reader readily grasps the facts and ideas presented. 
In addition, the scholar is provided with three aids of much value: a carefully selected 
bibliography, footnotes in which the Christian name of the writers has been identified, 
and an index which is reasonably complete. One omission noted, which appears in the 
text but is not cited in the index, was the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts. As the title indicates, the volume enters into the twilight zone between 
history and literature. The documentation is largely derived from literary sources. The 
change of English thought from the classical period to the romantic is set forth as a 
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continuing stream—there having been, even in the classical period, groups of romantic 
writers which, growing in strength, became the main exponents of literary expression in 
the age of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, Byron, Shelley, Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, and 
Lamb. In addition, the author has brought to the front many minor writers now un- 
known but influential in their own day in establishing the eighteenth-century mood. 
This achievement in itself makes the book significant. Wherever possible, she has in- 
dicated the size of an edition, the number of readers, the related groups of men and 
women; so that the migration of ideas is made convincing. For example, the influence 
on English humanitarian thought of Mungo Park’s exploration of Africa is traced in 
pamphlet, poetry, and fiction. Although Miss Dykes sticks to her main theme, the 
reader is kept cognizant of contemporary social reform, both in Great Britain and else- 
where. 
FraNK J. KLINGBERG 


Byron in Italy. By PetER QUENNELL. New York: Viking Press, 1942. Pp. 270. $3.50. 

The clubs of the Georgian rakes. By Louis C. Jones. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1942. Pp. 259. $2.75. 

Victorian doctor: being the life of Sir William Wilde. By T. G. Witson. London: 
Methuen, 1942. Pp. 338. 15s. 


The biography of the surgeon, statistician, and archeologist—who was the father 
of Oscar Wilde. 


The Pre-Raphaelite tragedy. By Wrutt1am Gaunt. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1942. 
Pp. 256. $3.00. 


Public Schools and British opinions since 1860: the relationship between contemporary 
ideas and the evolution of an English institution. By Eowarp C. Mack. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. 511. 3.75. 

In this second volume (for review of first volume see Journal, XII [1940], 253) Mr. 
Mack carries down to 1939 his study of a subject first-class in importance to students of 
modern England. Not only has the “old-school tie’ become a symbol of deep-seated 
controversy, but the whole problem of leadership and survival for the British people is 
illuminated by an understanding of the nature and successive adaptations of the public 
schools. The author has given the literature of the subject—including novels—as thor- 
ough a going-over as it is likely to get, and it is impossible not to agree with his con- 
clusion that the schools ‘did little to make England ready for 1939.’’ Although the 
tenacity with which the schools clung to, and even proliferated, their traditions is per- 
haps the chief impression derived from this book, they were, of course, open to winds of 
doctrine and were often the subject of vigorous argument. After the revolution of the 
1860's and the introduction of science came lethargic “‘years of plenty,”’ from 1870-90. 
Then followed a battle, far from clear-cut, between imperialism and liberalism; attacks 
and disillusionment for a few years after 1918; and finally a conservative reaction ex- 
tending to 1939. Not unlike British political and legal institutions, the schools com- 
promised with, rather than defied, liberalism, and thus lost much of their own vitality. 

The reviewer must confess to a little regret that this valuable work is lacking in 
ripeness. The author strains too much to place things in categories. There is too much 
reliance on “‘liberalism,”’ ‘‘conservatism,”’ “‘Arnoldianism,”’ and the like. The successive 
dogmatic and confusing characterizations of the Public School Commission Report (pp. 
31, 33, 37, 43) are not happy, nor are his statements about Rousseau and Spencer. The 
Church of England is definitely neglected as a factor in the situation. But Mr. Mack’s 
thought seems to have mellowed during his work. The last chapters, particularly that 
on ““The modern age and the modern school,”’ are especially clear and interesting. 


H. D. Jorpan 


Hypatia Bradlaugh Bonner: the story of her life. By ArrHurR BonNER and CHARLES 
BrapLauGcH Bonner. London: Watts, 1942. Pp. 133. 6s. 


The biography of the daughter, assistant, and secretary of the famous Victorian 
rationalist, Charles Bradlaugh. 
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The Primrose League, 1883-1906. By JANET HenpERSON Ross. (‘‘Studies in history, 

economics and public law,’’ No. 492.) New York: Columbia University Press, 1942. 

Pp. 258. $3.25. 

The Primrose League, founded in 1883 by the insurgent Tories who centered around 
Lord Randolph Churchill, was originally intended to disseminate the ideas of this 
“fourth-party” group under the aegis of the Disraeli tradition. In practice, however, it 
became intensely loyal to the orthodox Conservative party line; and, instead of being a 
limited corps d’élite of the more vigorous Tories, it developed eventually into an organi- 
zation of over two million members. Its influence was tremendous; and its campaign 
methods, popular to the point of vulgarity, anticipated much of the technique of mod- 
ern political propaganda. Yet, in the long run, its success was limited. It could arouse 
a startling amount of support on imperial issues, but it was less effective when it tried 
to appeal to the workingman. For by the 1890's the issue between capital and labor 
was clearly joined, and the Tory party, in spite of its good record on factory legislation, 
could no longer claim to represent the working-class point of view. This fact, Miss 
Robb thinks, was responsible for the ultimate failure of the League and the fiasco of the 
election of 1906. The Primrose League has received less attention from scholars than 
it deserves. This book is the first full treatment since the brilliant sketch in M. Ostro- 
gorski’s Democracy and the organization of political parties, which appeared in English 
translation in 1902. Miss Robb does not make material revisions in Ostrogorski’s anal- 
ysis, but she gives us a much fuller story, well written, and based on a modern perspec- 
tive and a wealth of documentary materials unavailable forty years ago. We may re- 
gret that she breaks off her account in the year 1906, but her book covers the League in 
its greatest days and will be a useful contribution to the study of the English party 


system. W. O. AypELOTTE 


The English novel in transition. By Witu1am C. Frierson. Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1942. Pp. 333. $3.00. 
English fiction from 1885 to 1940. 

The fire of life. By GeNERAL Sik GEORGE DE S. Barrow, G.C.B. London: Hutchinson, 

1942. 18s. 

The confession of an octogenarian. By L. P. Jacks. London: Allen & Unwin, 1942. Pp. 
280. 15s. 

Diplomatic petrel. The reminiscences of Sin Tuomas Houser, K.C.M.G., C.B. London: 
John Murray, 1942. 15s. 

A member of the British foreign service who had served under many chiefs in many 
places—Turkey, Egypt, Russia, Japan, Abyssinia, Mexico, and the United States— 

writes a commentary on peoples of the different countries he has known. 

Leeks and daffodils. By Thomas Jones. Newton: Welsh Outlook Press, 1942. 6s. 6d. 

A Welshman describes Wales as he has known it over the last thirty years. 
Remembrance. By H. J. Masstncnam. London: Batsford, 1942. Pp. 152. 10s. 6d. 
“J. 0.” By Erica Oxennam. London: Longmans, 1942. 33. 6d. 

The biography of John Oxenham, English novelist, written by his daughter. 


A Cornish childhood. By A. L. Rowsr. London: Cape, 1942. 12s. 6d. 
The autobiography of his early life, in which the distinguished historian of Tudor 
Cornwall gives the basis of his social and historical interests. 
H. R. L. Sheppard, life and letters. By R. Ettts Roperts. London: John Murray, 1942. 
15s. 
Lytton Strachey. By Cyrm CLEMENS. Foreword by ANDRE Mavrors. Webster Grove, 
Mo.: International Mark Twain Society, 1942. Pp. 19. $1.25. 
Food control in Great Britain. Washington, D.C.: International Labor Office, 1942. 
$1.25. 
I’ve lived another year: a journalist's diary of the year 1941. By Eric Baume. London: 
Harrap, 1942. 9s. 6d. | 
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War in the Strand. By Hector Bouituo. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1942. 8s. 6d. 
A diary of the war in London from September, 1939, to the present. 


Dawn of victory. By Lous Fiscner. New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1942. Pp. 270. 
$2.75. 
The narrative of a wartime journey through England, and thoughts on the conditions 

of peace. 

Midnight hour: a journal from 1st May to 30th September, 1941. By Nicopmemus. Lon- 
don: Faber & Faber, 1942. 8s. 6d. 


Autobiographical account of a man’s spiritual crisis and return to religion as a 
result of the war. 


Bristol under blitz: the record of an ancient city and her people during the battle of Britain, 
1940-41. By AuperMAN T. H. J. UnperRpown. Bristol: Arrowsmith, 1942. 2s. 6d. 

Poems of this war: an anthology of the writings of younger poets. Edited by Parricta 
Lepwarp and Co.tin Strana. With an introduction by Epmunp BLuNpEN. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1942. 5s. 


IRELAND 


Bowen's Court. By E.izapeTH Bowen. New York: Knopf, 1942. Pp. 450. $3.50. 


A distinguished novelist writes of her family history in County Cork and gives us an 
illuminating commentary on Irish history. 


Not an inch: a study of Northern Ireland and Lord Craigavon. By HuaH SHEARMAN. Lon- 
don: Faber & Faber, 1942. Pp. 184. 6s. 

The neutrality of Ireland: why it was inevitable. By Henry Harrison. London: Hale, 
1942. Pp. 192. 10s. 6d. 


ITALY 


Memoirs of the life and peregrinations of the Florentine Philip Mazzei, 1730-1816. Trans- 
lated by Howarp R. Marraro. New York: Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. 
447. $4.00. 

Calvary. Drawings by Peregrine. Text by Compton Mackenzix and Faitn Compton 
Mackenzig. London: John Lane, 1942. Pp. 97. 12s. 6d. 


This book depicts the tragedy of the common man—the imaginary story of an 
obscure Italian tenor—who finds himself bewildered and betrayed in a world at war. 


The real Italians: a study in European psychology. By Canto Srorza. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1942. Pp. 156. $2.00. 

In waging this war we meet only the Italy represented by the Fascist state. In the 
future peace it is with the real Italians that we should be prepared to deal. For Ameri- 
cans of Italian descent, who have been bewildered by the legends of Fascism, it is im- 
portant to know how true the present regime has been to the best traditions of Italian 
life, to the best traits of Italian culture. This book is not history, in the technical sense, 
but an explanation of national character, based in good part on history. Fascism, Count 
Sforza demonstrates, runs counter to all that is fine and real in Italian civilization and 
tradition. Fascist totalitarianism is a denial of both the extraordinarily strong family 
bond and the individualism of Italians. Fascist intolerance and pagan worship of power 
is an aberration from the genuine religious spirit and the urbane tradition of tolerance 
characteristic of Italian history. Fascist nationalism is a repudiation of the internation- 
alist outlook of all the great leaders of the Risorgimento. Above all, the nationalist- 
totalitarian spirit is false and artificial for a people whose “‘normal, healthy, fruitful 
patriotism” is bound up primarily with the city, the municipio. The merit of this book 
is not the discovery and presentation by the author of certain new and particular 
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“facts”: it is his evaluations based on a sure grasp of the main truths concerning Italian 
life. It is the work, not of an “‘expert,’’ but of a truly educated man whose outlook ex- 
tends beyond the immediate era. Chapter xvi, ‘““The Italians and America,” particu- 
larly deserves widespread attention among those who at the present time feel torn in 
their loyalties and sympathies. 

Howarp McGaw SmytuH 


LOW COUNTRIES 


Materials in the National Archives relating to Belgium, France and the Netherlands. Com- 
piled by the Orrice oF THE DirEcTOR OF REFERENCE SERVICE. Washington, D.C.: 
National Archives, 1942. Pp. 11. 

A mimeographed release, April, 1942. 
Groen van Prinsterer als historicus. By Henprik Smirskamp. Amsterdam: H. J. Paris, 


1940. 


Two outstanding works formed the basis for the reputation of the historian Groen: 
his publication of the Archives ou correspondance inédite de la Maison d’Orange-Nassau 
and the ripe fruit of his research and philosophy, his Handboek of Netherlands history. 
The Archives, obviously inspired by the Monumenta Germaniae historica and similar 
French publications, came only after the abortive prize contest in 1826 to designate the 
Royal historiographer. Groen won one of the five prizes. He soon understood (as 
Thorbecke had already indicated in his prize essay, which failed to win) that much 
source material had to be published before an adequate history of the Netherlands could 
be written. When appointed secretary of the king’s cabinet, Groen accordingly per- 
suaded William I to permit him to undertake this work of editing and publication, which 
developed into the large and famous series of the Archives. It is well known that Groen 
was not an ideal editor, according to present-day standards; but Dr. Smitskamp 
rightiy stresses his importance as initiator, pioneer, and influential defender of historical 
research against potent adversaries at the court. The author reviews extensively 
Groen’s essay on the history of the Netherlands written in 1827 (first published in 1882 
in an obscure governmental publication). He considers this about the only essay in 
Dutch on historical method. It pleads for cultural history, not like the systéme a tiroirs 
of Voltaire, but as an organic narrative of the nation. Groen himself never reached this 
lofty ideal. Mr. Smitskamp shows himself well read in sketching Groen’s background, 
his dependence on Savigny and Herder, and his affinity to the Protestant Guizot. When 
he undertakes to deduce Groen’s historical method from his various writings, he does 
not hesitate to call him hazy and sometimes even inconsequential. Defended at the 
Free (Calvinist) University in Amsterdam a few weeks before the Nazi invasion, this 
dissertation is more critical of one of the scions of Dutch Calvinism than might have 
been expected of even a secular institution. The book stands out for its sober and schol- 
arly composition, for its keeping the chosen subject clearly in mind. There are no di- 
gressions. But herein lie its weaknesses. Groen’s place in the Réveil is not even touched 
upon, and this is a subject that should hardly have been omitted. His relations to Fruin, 
Bakhuizen, Thorbecke, and Nuyens are merely indicated; but there is a great need for a 
lively, comprehensive description of the intellectual intercourse of these great historians. 
A bibliography and index of names is curiously lacking. 

James F. Encrrs 


Luxembourg and the German invasion: before and after. With a preface by M. JosEpu 
Becu. London: Hutchinson, 1942. 2s. 6d. 
Published by the Luxembourg government in exile. 


NEAR EAST 


The Christian approach to the Moslem: a historical study. By Jamms THAYER ADDISON. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. 365. $3.75. 
A sober and objective survey of missionary work in the Moslem world by one who, 
fortunately, is not a missionary himself but a former professor of the history of religion 
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and missions in an American theological school. The introductory part comprises seven 
chapters and reviews very rapidly twelve centuries of background and interrelationship 
between Christianity and Islam leading down to the nineteenth century. The facts are 
necessarily of the elementary and well-known type. The heart of the book is Part II, 
where a sketch of modern missionary activity—mainly American and British—in 
Turkey, Syria, Egypt, Iran, Arabia, and India is made. A chapter is devoted to each 
land and an attempt made to portray the political, social, and religious setting in which 
the missionary operates. The last part of the book takes up problems and policies; it is 
followed by appendixes, a fair bibliography, and an excellent index. Only a few inac- 
curacies have been noted: the date of the birth of John of Damascus was about 676 
rather than 700 (p. 26); the Mameluke sultans of Egypt did not succeed Saladin (p. 35) 
but the Ayyubid dynasty founded by him; it was not Selim I who assumed the title of 
caliph of Islam (p. 61) but his successors; the Christian population of greater Syria is 
about one-third, rather than one-fifth (p. 113), of the whole. To the bibliography 
should be added Howard S. Bliss, ““The modern missionary,” Atlantic monthly, May, 
1919. The critical reader closes the book with the impression that what purports to be 
the Christian approach to the Moslem turns out to be educational and medical work 
by Protestant American and British missionaries among Armenians, Greek Orthodox, 
Copts, Nestorians, and other Christian minorities in Moslem lands; and that the strict- 
ly Christianizing process has, as yet, hardly left any dent on the body of Islam. 


Purr K. Hiri 


The Ottoman Turks and the Arabs, 1511-1574. By Grorae W1Lu1AM FREDERICK StRIP- 
LING. (‘‘Illinois studies in the social sciences,” Vol. XX VI, No. 4.) Urbana: Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 1942. Pp. 136. $2.00. 

In this conscientious monograph the author gathers up from Western travel litera- 
ture and from such of the oriental sources as are available in translation the history of 
relations between the Turks and the Arabs for the period he has chosen. This account 
comprises four chapters: a sketch of the Arab lands before the Turkish conquest, an 
account of the conquest itself, the history of Arab lands under the Turks, and lastly the 
attempts of the Turks to revive the Levant trade. Three maps in color and a long bibli- 
ography round out the book. It was prepared as a Doctor’s dissertation at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois under A. H. Lybyer. The best parts of the book, in the reviewer’s estima- 
tion, are discussions of the Turkish conquest of Egypt and the effects of the conquest on 
the Levant trade. The importance of this transit commerce for the Near East is well 
brought out. Less satisfactory are: (1) the accounts of the Turkish administration, 
where one would like further indications as to local differences and peculiarities in the 
Arab lands, as contrasted with the home provinces of the Turkish state; and (2) espe- 
cially the introductory sketch, where a number of omissions and mistakes occur: Venice 
(p. 19) hardly ‘‘owed much of its culture to the Arab world”’; snow, not ice, from the 
Lebanon was (and is) sold in Damascus (p. 21); more Arab writers at the Mameluke 
court could have been culled from Brockelmann’s Geschichte der arabischen Literatur 
(not cited in the bibliography); the Kurds (p. 25) are not “‘a race similar in language and 
origin to the Turks’’ but are Iranians. The complicated wind conditions on the Red 
Sea (p. 27) are best treated by Khvostoff. Irregularities in transcription are numerous 
and sometimes confusing. It would have been advisable to mark the long vowels in 
Arabic names, and consistency in form of a single name or term is indicated. 


Rosert P. BLake 


Albania’s road to freedom. By VANDELEUR Rosinson. New York: Norton, 1942. Pp. 
135. $4.50. 


Albania exercises an attraction for Anglo-Saxons. Miss Edith Durham, whom the 
Albanians called their ‘““queen’’ and whom the reviewer found directing from the Monte- 
negrin frontier the Malissori insurrection against Turkey in 1910, has long supported 
their cause in England, besides publishing an admirable book on their folklore. Mrs. 
Hasluck, who lived at Elbasan until the Italian invasion forced her to leave, has pub- 
lished an Albanian grammar. Now Lord Buxton’s political secretary has written this 
excellent book, based upon firsthand information collected during a visit to Albania, 
where he talked with King Zog and other leading persons; while his wife, the first woman 
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war correspondent to enter Koritza, under the name of ‘Clare Hollingworth,” informed 
him about the Italo-Greek war. 

After a brief account of Skanderbeg, between whose death in 1462 and “‘the stirrings 
of nationalism about 70 years ago’ there was little Albanian history, and whose de- 
scendant, Marquis Castrioti, lives in Italy, the author narrates in detail the birth and 
growth of Albania from the declaration of independence in 1912 until 1940. He gives the 
religious proportions of the people as 70 per cent Moslems (for ‘‘the more accessible peo- 
ple, who had any property, turned Moslem” at the Turkish conquest), 20 per cent Or- 
thodox, and 10 per cent Catholics, including Uniates. The successful struggle, ending in 
1932, for an autocephalous Orthodox church was told to him by the archbishop of Ti- 
rana. Italian “‘lira imperialism” consisted in obtaining contro] of Albania by loans, for 
Albania could get money from nowhere else. Zog said to the author: ‘‘It is a pity that 
Great Britain was disinterested in us, leaving us to Rome, Belgrade, and Athens.’ Zog 
oscillated between Italy and her rival, Yugoslavia, which had welcomed him in exile. 
Of his rule the author’s judgment is that “‘it is impossible to form a totally unfavorable 
opinion”’; it united “‘the form of democracy with the reality of a not-unpopular despot- 
ism.”’ “‘King’s men’’ were released, elections were a farce, and the king’s own tribe, the 
Mati, were allowed to remain armed. But his acceptance of a British gendarmery, 
suppression of brigandage and vendetta, encouragement of education, and his appoint- 
ment of a “‘new gang’’ of young men of liberal ideas as ministers under Mehdi Frasheri 
in 1935, with an Anglophile foreign minister, were hopeful signs. In Fan Noli, who had 
studied at Harvard, Albania had a scholar, who translated Don Quizote and who now 
lives in America. Shakespeare was also translated. Further bonds with the United 
States were the long residence of an influential American lady in Albania and Zog’s mar- 
riage to the American-born daughter of an American mother. This alliance was popular, 
but Zog’s title of ““King of the Albanians,” on the Greek analogy of ‘‘King of the Hel- 
lenes,”’ alarmed Yugoslavia as implying claims to the Albanian minorities there. And, 
when Italy occupied Albania, Zog’s former “‘prospective father-in-law’’ became the Al- 
banian Quisling. The author believes that Zog will return, and he hopes that Great 
Britain will help Albania. The book contains thirty illustrations, including a portrait 
of Zog, and a map. WILLIAM MILLER 


Adamantios Korais: a study in Greek nationalism. By SterHeNn G. Cuaconas. (“Stud- 
ies in history, economics and public law,’ No. 490.) New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1942. Pp. 181. $2.50. 

The biographer somewhat exaggerates the political, as distinguished from the lin- 
guistic, influence of Korais upon Greece. Korais belonged to that class of theorists, 
criticized by Finlay in his marginal notes to their books in his Athenian library, who 
wrote about Greece from their studies abroad. Born in Smyrna, he never lived in Greece, 
but in Holland, Montpellier—representing his father’s textile trade in the one and 
studying medicine in the other—and in Paris, “‘which he loved equally with Greece.”’ 
Moreover, he was apt to commit the mistake of classical scholars in thinking that all 
ancient Greeks were heroes and sages, whereas the average man probably resembled the 
Greek of today. Korais was not a good judge of character: he changed his opinions of 
both Napoleon and Capo d’Istria, and his unfairness to British Philhellenism is expressed 
in his judgment that “the English are willing to sacrifice the liberty of the whole world 
so long as they can retain their wealth.”” To the United States he was much more favor- 
able; the four letters between him and Jefferson, a secret letter to Everett, and his sug- 
gestion that two American politicians should be sent to guide the Greeks in the art of 
government make this book specially interesting to American readers. His French 
predilections led him to propose the creation of a Gallo-Greek state in Cyprus and Crete 
in 1792, and he expected much from the substitution of French for Venetian rule in the 
Ionian Islands in 1797. Yet he does not seem to have heard of the theory that Napoleon 
was a Greek, whose ancestors, the Kalo Meros family, literally translated their name 
into Italian on emigrating from Maina to Corsica. 

Korais’ linguistic work, which was a stepping-stone to nationalist regeneration, was 
characteristically financed by Chian merchants, with the love of learning and business 
ability peculiar to their island. He called the Chians “‘the Athenians of modern Greece” 
and himself “‘son of Chios.’’ His idea was to edit the classics with topical introductions 
and to form a language, under the name of the Koine, which should be a compromise be- 
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tween classical and vernacular Greek. But he did not solve the language question, which 
in the present century caused two revolutions and led the Metaxas dictatorship to order 
instruction to be given in the vernacular. Although he regarded the War of Independ- 
ence as premature, he supported it, and his suggestions appear in, the constitutions of 
Epidauros, Astras, and Troizen. He bitterly opposed what he considered to be the 
tyranny of Capo d’Istria and was against the appointment of a foreign king of Greece. 
His plans were only partly realized, but his name lives as a symbol of modern Greek 
letters; and the Korais chair in the University of London, which was offered to the re- 
viewer in 1918, bears it. 

A portrait and a “bibliographical essay’’ complete the volume; but some books are 
not cited in the latest editions, and the greatest historian of Turkish Greece, Kampouro- 
glos, is not mentioned. Wass Mase 


Venizelos: patriot, statesman, revolutionary. By Doros Autastos. London: Lund 
Humphries, 1942. 12s. 6d. 

The Greek miracle. By ATHENIAN. Translated by Davin WaLkKer. London: Chapman 
& Hall, 1942. Pp. 144. 6s. 

King Carol, Hitler and Lupescu. By A. L. EastermMan. London: Gollancz, 1942. 12s. 
6d. 

Peasant life in Jugoslavia. By Ottve Lopes. London: Seeley, 1942. Pp. 320. 21s. 

Balkan exit. By Fuavta Kinescorr. London: Geoffrey Bles, 1942. 10d. 6s. 


Experiences of an Englishwoman in Yugoslavia during the war, and an account of 
her escape from the invasion. 


Death at my heels. By Davipy WatkER. London: Chapman & Hall, 1942. 16s. 


A description of the recent German conquest of the Balkans, written by a newspaper 
correspondent. 


Dear Turkey. Edited by ELeanor Ap.tarp. London: Muller, 1942. 7s. 6d. 


Turkey. By Barpara Warp. (‘‘World today” series.) New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1942. Pp. 121. $1.00. 


Barbara Ward, in this little volume, presents a short summary of the items of inter- 
est in the Turkey of today. She describes the land and the people briefly and then gives 
a short account of Turkish history, early and modern. This is followed by a picture of 
present-day Turkey from the political, social, and economic angles and from the point 
of view of Turkey’s international position. Miss Ward has packed a great amount of in- 
formation into a very small space. For the layman the background and historical re- 
view, which form about half the book, provide a good brief statement. For the historian 
it will appear excessively brief and offers nothing that is not elementary, common know]l- 
edge. The current political and economic pictures are worth a glance if only because 
they bring certain facts and trends approximately up to date. As of 1942, the interest in 
Turkey revolves chiefly about its position as a potential bulwark against Germany. 
The author states that Turkey’s industries are such that the country is ‘‘inadequately 
equipped for modern war’ (p. 90). Consequently, her only hope of resistance is with the 
aid of a great industrialized ally upon which she can rely completely. Turkey’s foreign 
policy is defended as one of active pursuit of collective security until after all of the great 
powers had deserted the principle. The real decisions of foreign policy are now out of 
the hands of the Turks and in the hands of the great powers. 

Wiser W. Waite 


Landmarks in Armenian history. By G. H. Panuian. New York: Gotchnag Press, 1942. 


POLAND AND THE BALTIC STATES 


The history of Poland. By Oscar Haueckt. Translated by Monica M. GarpNer and 
Mary CorsripGe-PaTKANIOwsKA. London: Dent, 1942. 15s. 

Germany and Poland through the ages. A lecture given at Cambridge University on 
October $1, 1941. By M. Z. Jepiicn1. Cambridge: Galloway & Porter, 1942. 1s. 
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The Nazi conquest of Danzig. By Hans L. Leonnarpt. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1942. Pp. 363. $3.50. 
The Black Book of Poland. New York: Putnam’s, 1942. Pp. 615. $3.00. 
Published by the Polish government in exile as an indictment of German rule in 
occupied Poland. 
Poland still unknown. By Vincent Swicz. London: privately printed, 1942. 2s. 6d. 
Outline history of Lithuanian literature. By ANTANAS VarcrtuLaiTis. Chicago: Lithu- 
anian Cultural Institute, 1942. Pp. 54. $0.50. 


RUSSIA 


A short history of Russia. By LaurENcE Wo.tFre. London: Nicholson & Watson, 1942. 
Pp. 160. 4s. 6d. 

Russia and her western neighbors. By GrorGE W. Kenton and Dr. Rupoupy ScHLESIN- 
GER. London: Cape, 1942. 8s. 6d. 

From tsardom to the Stalin constitution. By W. P. Coates and Zetpa K. Coatss. Lon- 
don: Allen & Unwin, 1942. 10s. 6d. 

I storiya tsarskoy tyurmy (History of tsarist prisons], Vol. I. By M. N. Gernet. Mos- 
cow: Yurizdat, 1941. Pp. 248. 10r. 

Suvorov. (In Russian.) By K. Osipoy. Moscow: Gospolitizdat, 1941. Pp. 284. 4r. 50k. 

Napoleon. (In Russian.) By E. Tarte. Moscow: Gospolitizdat, 1941. Pp. 432. 6r. 
The bibliography extends over twenty-two pages. The English translation is re- 

viewed in this issue of the Journal. 

Otechestvennaya voyna 1812 goda i razgrom Imperii Napoleona [The patriotic war of 1812 
and the destruction of Napoleon’s empire]. By E. Tarte. Moscow and Leningrad: 
Gospolitizdat, 1941. Pp. 68. 45k. 

Partizanskoye dvizheniye v otechestvennoy voynye 1812 goda [The guerrilla movement in 
the patriotic war of 1812]. By L. Bycuxov. Arkhangelsk: Oblastnoye izdatelstvo, 
1941. Pp. 20. 25k. 

Religion in Soviet Russia: 1917-1942. By N.S. Timasnerr. New York: Sheed & Ward, 
1942. Pp. 172. $2.00. 

Yunost Shamilya [The youth of Shamil]. By R. Macomyrepov. Makhachkala: Daggiz, 
1941. Pp. 36. 40k. 

Imam Shamil. (In Russian.) By R. Macomyepov. Makhachkala: Daggiz, 1941. Pp. 
52. 40k. 

Krestyanskaya reforma 1861 g. [The peasant reform of 1861]. Edited by E. A. Morox- 
HOVETS. Moscow: Gospolitizdat, 1941. Pp. 108. 4r. 

A collection of hitherto unpublished materials, with bibliographical references in 
the footnotes. 

Listovki moskovskikh bolshevikov 1905 g. [Propaganda leaflets of Moscow Bolsheviks in 
1905]. Moscow: ‘‘Moskovsky rabochy,”’ 1941. Pp. xxiv+332. 6r. 50k. 

1905 god v Kazani [The year 1905 in Kazan]. By I. N. Frrsov. Kazan: Tatgosizdat, 
1941. Pp. 64. Ir. 75k. 

Zverstva nemtsev v pervuyu mirovuyu voynu [Brutality of the Germans in the first world 
war]. By S. Markov. Moscow: Voenizdat, 1941. Pp. 40. 15k. 

Partizanskaya borba sovyetskikh patriotov [Guerrilla warfare of soviet patriots]. Frunze: 
Kirgizgosizdat, 1941. Pp. 24. 10k. 

A collection of articles on guerrilla activity during 1917-22 and 1941. 
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Razgrom germanskoy interventsii v 1918 godu [Defeat of the German intervention in 
1918]. By G. M. Prusuxin. Voronezh: Oblastnoye knigoizdatelstvo, 1941. Pp. 
40. 50k. 

Razgrom germanskikh zakhvatchikov v 1918 godu [Defeat of the German usurpers in 
1918]. Elista: Kalmgosizdat, 1941. Pp. 24. 20k. 

A collection of articles. 


Razgrom germanskoy armii v 1918 godu [Defeat of the German army in 1918]. By F. I. 
Notovicn. Moscow and Leningrad: Akademiya nauk SSSR, 1941. Pp. 32. 30k. 
Kak germanskiye okkupanty ugnetali i grabili nash narod v 1918 godu. Istoricheskiye 

dokumenty [How the German occupation troops oppressed and despoiled our people 
in 1918. Historical documents]. Moscow: Voenizdat, 1941. Pp. 16. Free. 
Otechestvennaya voyna protiv germanskikh okkupantov v 1918 godu na Ukrainye (The 
patriotic war against the German troops of occupation in 1918 in the Ukraine]. 
By E. Goropetsxy. Moscow: Gospolitizdat, 1941. Pp. 16. 10k. 
Boyeviye traditsii leningradskikh rabochikh [Fighting traditions of the Leningrad work- 
ers]. Leningrad: Lenizdat, 1941. Pp. 52. 35k. 
Associated with the defense of Leningrad in 1919. 


Dokumenty 0 geroicheskoy oboronye Petrograda v 1919 godu [Documents relating to the 
heroic defense of Petrograd in 1919]. Moscow: Gospolitizdat, 1941. Pp. 160. 2r. 
50k. 

With a five-page bibliography. 

Geroy grazhdanskoy voyny Mikhail Vasilyevich Frunze [Hero of the civil war Michael 
Vasilyevich Frunze]. By A. Favyeyev. Moscow: Gospolitizdat, 1941. Pp. 32. 15k. 

Feliks Edmundovich Dzerzhinsky. (In Russian.) By N. Zusov. Moscow: Gospolitizdat, 
1941. Pp. 96. 75k. 

The Soviet Caucasus. By Daviy Tutarrr. London: Harrap, 1942. 8s. 6d. 

K istorii sovyetskogo stroitelstva v Tadzhikistanye (1920-1929 gg.). Sbornik dokumentov 
[On the history of Soviet construction in Tadzhikistan (1920-29). Collection of docu- 
ments]. Edited by D. Fanyan. Stalinabad: Otdyel NKVD, Tadzh. SSR, 1941. 
Pp. 152. Sr. 75k. 

Lenin on the agrarian question. By ANNA Rocuester. New York: International Pub- 
lishers, 1942. Pp. 224. $2.50. 

Russian events in the light of Bible prophecy. By Louis S. BaumAN. New York: Revell, 
1942. $1.25. 

An interpretation of certain prophecies in the thirty-eighth and thirty-ninth chap- 
ters of Ezekiel. 

Stalinskiye sokoly v boyakh s byelofinnami [The Stalin falcons in the battles with the 
White Finns]. By S. Rupen. Tashkent: Uzgiz, 1941. Pp. 10. 10k. 

During the war of 1939-40. 

Vystupleniya po radio tovarishcha I. V. Stalina i tovarishcha V. M. Molotova o Velikoy 
Otechestvennoy voynye [Pronouncements on the radio of Comrade I. V. Stalin and 
Comrade V. M. Molotov concerning the Great Patriotic War.] Moscow: Gospolitiz- 
dat, 1941. Pp. 20. 10k. 

V tylu vraga [In the rear of the enemy]. By A. Potyakoy. Kuybyshev: Oblastnoye 
izdatelstvo, 1941. Pp. 88. Ir. 

This is the diary of the special correspondent of the newspaper Red Star. 

Ryech na paradye Krasnoy Armii 7-go noyabrya 1941 goda v g. Kuybysherye [Speech at the 
parade of the Red Army on November 7, 1941, in the city of Kuybyshev]. By K. E. 
VorosHiLov. Tashkent: Gosizdat UzSSR, 1941. Pp. 12. 5k. 
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Ryech na paradye Krasnoy Armii 7-go noyabrya 1941 goda v g. Voronezhye {Speech at the 
parade of the Red Army on November 7, 1941, in the city of Voronezh]. By S. K. 
TimosHENKO. Tashkent: Gosizdat UzSSR, 1941. Pp. 12. 5k. 

Epilogue to “‘Mission to Moscow.” By Josprpu E. Davies. New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 1942. 

The war of national liberation. By JoserH Statin. New York: International Pub- 
lishers, 1942. 

Russia’s fighting forces. By Captatn SERGE! N. Kournakorr. New York: Duell, Sloan 
& Pearce, 1942. Pp. 258. $2.50. 

Behind the Urals. By Joun Scott. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1942. Pp. 270. $2.75. 

Stalin. By Emit Lupwie. New York: Putnam’s, 1942. Pp. 247. $2.50. 


SCANDINAVIA 


Denmark, Hitler’s ‘‘model protectorate.’ By Sten GupMeg. Translated from the Danish 
by Jan Noss. London: Gollancz, 1942. 8s. 6d. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


Dialogue with death. By Artuur Kogstuier. Translated by Trevor and Puy Luis 
Biewitt. New York: Macmillan, 1942. Pp. 215. $2.50. 
An autobiographical account of a journalist’s experiences during the Spanish civil 

war, including his imprisonment by General Franco's forces. 

From barter to slavery. By ALEXANDER Marcuant. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1942. Pp. 160. $1.50. 


The economic relations between Portuguese and Indians in the settlement of Brazil, 
1500-1580. 


AFRICA 


European powers and south-east Africa: a study of international relations on the southeast 
coast of Africa, 1796-1856. By Mane. V. Jackson. London: Longmans, 1942. 21s. 

The operation of the mandate system in Africa, 1919-27. By Rayrorp W. Logan. Wash- 
ington: Foundation Publishers, 1942. $0.75. 

The Atlantic Charter and Africa from an American standpoint: the application of the 
“eight points” of the Charter to the problems of Africa, and especially those related to the 
welfare of the African people living south of the Sahara, with related material on African 
conditions and needs. A study by THE CoMMITTEE ON AFRICA, THE WAR, AND PEACE 
Arms. New York: The author, 1942. Pp. 164. $0.75. 

Events in African history. Compiled by Epwin W. Smitn. (A supplement to The 
Atlantic Charter and Africa from an American standpoint.) New York: Committee 
on Africa, the War, and Peace Aims, 1942. Pp. 67. $0.50. 

Frankreichs W ehrfaktor Afrika. By Lupwic Scuworm. Darmstadt: Wittich, 1941. Pp. 
285. 


ASIA 


Letters from Persia: written by Charles and Edward Burgess, 1828-55. Edited by BENsa- 
MIN ScHwWARTzZ. New York: New York Public Library, 1942. Pp. 125. $1.00. 

The ageless Indies. By Raymonp KENNEDY. New York: John Day, 1942. Pp. 208. 
$2.00. 
Story of the East Indies and their peoples. 
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THE FAR EAST 


The origin of Manchu rule in China: frontier and bureaucracy as interacting forces in the 
Chinese Empire. By Franz Micuanu. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1942. Pp. 
127. $2.00. 

The Far East is not very far: letters from Liu Yuan-lung and Wang Shou-ming. Edited 
by Anna Me issa Graves. Westminster, Md.: The author, 1942. Pp. 166. $2.50. 
Letters written in the last twenty years from two Chinese men to their adopted 

American aunt. 

My father in China. By James BurKks. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1942. $3.00. 
Portrait of a Methodist missionary in China during the last fifty years. 

China after five years of war. Prepared by Ministry OF INFORMATION OF THE REPUBLIC 
or Curva. New York: Chinese News Service, 1942. 

Fire in the Pacific. By Siwon Harcourt-Smitu. New York: Knopf, 1942. Pp. 236. 
$2.00. English edition: Japanese frenzy. London: Hamish Hamilton, 1942. 6s. 
Year of the wild boar. By Heten Muars. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1942. Pp. 346. 

$2.75. 
An illuminating account of Japan by an American who lived for a year with the 

Japanese in Japanese style. 

With Japan’s leaders: an intimate record of fourteen years as counsellor to the Japanese 
government ending December 7, 1941. By FrepERicK Moore. New York: Scribner’s, 
1942. Pp. 365. $2.75. 

Japan rides the tiger. By Wittarp Pricer. New York: John Day, 1942. Pp. 228. 
$2.50. 

How Japan plans to win. By Kinoaxkt Matsuo. Translated by Kitsoo K. Haan. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown, 1942. Pp. 323. $2.50. 

Russia, Japan and Mongolia. By G. D. R. Patuuips. London: Muller, 1942. 4s. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


A notebook of empire history. By James A. WruuiamMson. London: Macmillan, 1942. 
Pp. 289. 10s. 

An annalistic account of the development of the British Empire. 

The golden age of colonial culture. By Tuomas J. WerTENBAKER. New York: New 
York University Press, 1942. Pp. 184. $3.00. 

A cultural evaluation of early American history. 

Zones of international friction: the Great Lakes frontier, Canada, the West Indies, India, 
1748-1754. By LAwreNncE Henry Gipson. (‘“The British Empire before the Ameri- 
can Revolution,”’ Vol. V.) New York: Knopf, 1942. Pp. 352. $1.50. 

French Canada and Britain. By AktHUR Maneux. Toronto: Ryerson Press, 1942. Pp. 
121. $1.50. 

Barometer rising. By Hugh MacLENNAN. London: Harrap, 1942. Pp. 256. 8s. 6d. 

A novel centering upon the harbor of Halifax, Nova Scotia, with a view to showing 
its importance in the strategy of British imperial communications. 

India’s army. By Masor Donovan Jackson. London: Sampson Low, 1942. 10s. 6d. 

India and freedom. By the Rr. Hon. L. S. Amery. Oxford: University Press, 1942. 
3s. 6d. 

A collection of speeches by the secretary of state of India delivered during his first 
two years at the India and Burma offices. 

India today. By W. E. Durret, A. R. Hicks, and G. R. Parkry. New York: John 
Day, 1942. Pp. 165. $1.75. 
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India without fable: 1942 survey. By Kate L. Mrrcneii. New York: Knopf, 1942. 

Pp. 296. $2.50. 

The Indian states and Indian federation. By Stn GeorrrEY DE MontmMorENcY. Cam- 
bridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan, 1942. Pp. 166. $1.25. 

Pageant of India. By F. Yeats-Brown. Philadelphia: Macrae-Smith Co., 1942. $2.50. 

The Cripps mission. By R. Couptanp. New York: Oxford University Press, 1942. 

Pp. 92. $0.75. 

Modern Burma: a survey of political and economic development. By JoHN Leroy Curis- 

TIAN. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1942. Pp. 381. $3.00. 

The rush of events has given to this work, published under the auspices of the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, an even greater timeliness than author or sponsors could 
very well have foreseen when they planned it. The first printing, completed at Shang- 
hai, was itself a kind of war casualty in December, 1941. Fortunately, the author was 
in a position to see another printing through the press and utilized the opportunity to 
add an epilogue on events into January, 1942. Neither the format nor the substance of 
the book shows any evidence of haste. It is really the fruit of eight years of firsthand 
observation, supplemented by diligent use of written records on Burmese history, cus- 
toms, government, and economic development. In response to growing Burmese na- 
tionalism, the British have allowed Burma to advance very rapidly toward self-govern- 
ment in the last two decades. In 1937 Burma was separated from India and given a 
bicameral legislature with a substantial measure of control over administration of in- 
ternal affairs and elected on a very liberal franchise, which permits over two million 
men and nearly a million women (total population, including all ages and nationalities, 
14,600,000) to vote. The book supplies much material for a case study of the problems 
of nationalism and self-government among an Eastern people hitherto sheltered under 
an experienced imperial administration. Mr. Christian writes with careful objectivity, 
and such judgments as he allows himself are abundantly supported by the evidence. He 
makes no attempt at a “guiding interpretation’’ and hence no attempt to spare the read- 
er the cross-currents and exceptions or to marshal facts to fit a theory. The result makes 
for rather dull reading in spots—as in the chapter on the government of Burma, cata- 
loguing the relevant provisions of the Government of India Act of 1935—but it also 
makes for completeness and reliability, important desiderata in such a manual. It 
should supply many official and private needs and, with its generous footnote references 
and classified bibliography, should be very useful to students. 

ALBERT H. ImMian 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 

Bibliographies in American history: guide to materials for research. 2d ed. New York: 

H. M. Wilson Co., 1942. Pp. 487. 

This is not an annotated or critical bibliography of bibliographies; it is merely a list. 
It is, however, a very long list, consisting of approximately eight thousand items, half 
of them added in this second edition, which is separated from the first by a period of only 
four years. The list includes not only published bibliographies and book catalogues but 
also manuscript bibliographies and compilations reported to be in progress. In some 
cases the wisdom of including the last two categories may be questioned. The work is 
divided into fifteen chapters. The first is devoted to general aids, and the last to cartog- 
raphy. The second and third deal with the general history of the United States, with 
some attention to Spanish, French, and Portuguese neighbors and influences. The next 
eight chapters are topical, treating diplomatic, economic, and constitutional history as 
well as religious, social, cultural, and scientific subjects. Chapter xii is concerned with 
biography and genealogy; chapter xiii, with outlying possessions and dependencies; and 
chapter xiv, with the bibliographies of historical writings and sources on the various 
states of the Union. Bibliographies of numerous collections of manuscripts are, of 
course, included; and the index, which occupies sixty pages, is excellent. In short, this 
is a comprehensive publication. 

That a work of this kind should be definitive can hardly be expected. No attempt is 
made to assess the value of the bibliographies included. A number of rather important 
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items are missing: for instance, the annual reports of the presidents of various colleges 
and universities, reports which often contain lists of faculty publications, are not noted; 
and, in general, the same is true of important treatises and monographs containing valu- 
able critical bibliographies. In view of the scarcity of bibliographies on the foreign rela- 
tions of the United States, it would appear that the inclusion of such treatises and mono- 
graphs, at least in the chapter on diplomatic history, would have been justified. They 
might better have occupied some of the space consumed by the notation of projected 
compilations, which may never be completed, and by short and rather unimportant 
manuscript lists prepared hurriedly by members of certain library staffs. Finally, one 
may note that the compiler has not included any cross-references, a defect only partly 
remedied by his comprehensive index. But these, after all, are comparatively unimpor- 
tent criticisms. Dr. Beers has made a significant contribution to research in the history 
of the United States and of the entire western hemisphere. 
J. Frep Rippy 


The history of the United States army. By W1tu1AM ADDLEMAN GANOE. Rev. ed. New 
York: Appleton-Century, 1942. $5.00. 


Souvenirs d’ Edouard de Mondésir 1789-1811: sur Saint-Sulpice pendant la Révolution; 
la fondation du Séminaire de Baltimore; la vie au Canada et aux Etats-Unis dla fin du 
dix-huitiéme siécle; et le voyage de Chateaubriand en Amérique. With an introduction 
by GitBert Curnarp. (‘Historical documents,” Institut Francais de Washington.) 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1942. Pp. 60. $1.50. 

In 1790 Edouard de Mondésir, a young member of the Order of St. Sulpice, made a 
trip to Canada for his superior. Soon after his return to France he sailed from St. Malo 
with the group that founded St. Mary’s Seminary in Baltimore. Chateaubriand was a 
fellow-passenger on the latter voyage. M. de Mondésir’s sojourn in the young republic 
included work at the seminary, service as a professor at the newly established George- 
town College, and missionary activity in Maryland and Pennsylvania. This brief vol- 
ume contains extracts from Mondésir’s Souvenirs, treating the two voyages and his resi- 
dence in America. The first half is, for the most part, a sketchy account of these activ- 
ities; the remainder contains random notes on Canada, Christianizing the Indians, reli- 
gious practices in the United States, and Catholic personages in this country. In his 
introduction Professor Chinard pays particular attention to Mondésir’s comments on 
Chateaubriand. The Souvenirs, though interesting, make no significant contribution to 
church history or to Franco-American relations. In appearance the book conforms to 
the high standard set by other volumes published by the Institut Francais de Wash- 
ington. 

E. Wiison Lyon 


Naval documents: United States wars with the Barbary powers. 3 vols. Washington, 
D.C.: United States Navy Department, 1942. $12.00. 

Diplomatic correspondence of the United States: Canadian relations, 1784-1860. Vol. II. 
Selected and arranged by Wiiu1Am R. Mannina. Washington, D.C.: Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, 1942. Pp. 1016. $5.00. 

Treaties and other international acts of the United States of America. Vol. VI, 1852-55. 
Edited by Hunter Miutmr. (“Publications of the department of state,’’ No. 1719. 
Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1942. Pp. 886. $3.25. 

Admiral Sims and the modern American navy. By Eutina E. Morison. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1942. Pp. 548. $5.00. 


How many world wars? The warning of Foch. By Maurice Lton. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co., 1942. Pp. 164. $2.00. 


In contrast to the familiar denunciation of Wilson for Allied leanings, Mr. Léon sets 
him down as disastrously pro-German. The tragic failure of peace since 1918, according 
to this book, was due to Wilson’s bungling and to disregard of Foch’s advice. Foch urged 
permanent occupation of the Rhine bridgeheads under international control. Thus he 
would prevent a resurgence of aggressive German militarism; but Wilson, out of sym- 
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pathy for Germany, writes Mr. Léon, rejected Foch’s plan and induced Clemenceau to 
be satisfied with a substitute—a treaty of assistance between Britain, France, and the 
United States as a check to German attack. The substitute was not ratified by the 
senate (this, too, was Wilson’s fault!), and France was cheated; in 1929 the bridgeheads 
were surrendered ahead of schedule in false reliance on Locarno; the blitzkrieg was per- 
fected under the Second Reich, and the dogs were loosed. As to Wilson’s pro-German- 
ism, the author mentions his ‘‘peace without victory,”’ his secret aid to Germany, his 
hindering of supplies and loans to Britain (the opposite of what we have had dinned into 
our ears), and his furnishing of facilities for communication of German messages 
through American diplomatic channels. That Wilson ‘‘flunked,’’ however, does not 
blind the author to the failure of the Republican party, which ‘‘treated the League of 
Nations as a leper colony,”’ “‘limited itself to pious words,”’ and contained no leader ex- 
cept Theodore Roosevelt. Paul Warburg is denounced at length for pro-German influ- 
ence; Harding, Hoover, and Borah are bitterly characterized. Incidentally, we are 
warned against dealing again with German militarism behind the facade of some al- 
legedly anti-Hitler government. 

Mr. Léon’s connection with events and leaders gives point to many of his comments. 
If his book could be re-written with less bias against Wilson it would have merit both as 
reminiscence and as commentary. He does not make out his case; he does not demon- 
strate that Foch’s plan was better or more likely of fulfilment than the League, which 
came within seven votes of senate adoption (March 19, 1920) and was as susceptible of 
enforcement as the permanent holding of bridgeheads against the clamor not only of 
lusty Germans but of millions of liberals who thought Germany ill treated. Wilson’s 
basic program of international solidarity is too vitally important to be so easily dis- 
missed. Mr. Léon himself recognizes the pettiness of those who blocked this program; 
one must not understate their responsibility for the failure of which he writes. 

Despite its refracted view, the book has valuable elements. It emphasizes that the 
whole structure of the peace was built on the expectation that the United States would 
be an “‘actively executant party”’ (p. 38). For the historian it gives the author’s remin- 
iscences concerning such matters as American loans to France; Sidney Brooks's influ- 
ence in ousting Spring Rice as ambassador; and the all-day conference of Wilson with 
Frank Cobb of the New York World in March, 1917, in which Wilson “‘brought up every 
possible argument against convening Congress’ to declare war and reluctantly conclud- 
ed that there was no other way. The author’s contacts with Jusserand, Foch, and other 
leaders must also be noted. Finally, the volume is usefully supplied with an appendix of 
documents. 

J. G. RANDALL 


Papers relating to the foreign relations of the United States, 1926. 2 vols. (‘Publications 
of the department of state,’’ Nos. 1646 and 1647.) Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1941. Pp. exxvii+1126; xci+1023. $2.00 each. 

Papers relating to the foreign relations of the United States, 1927. 3 vols. (‘Publications 
of the department of state,’’ Nos. 1727, 1728, and 1729.) Washington, D.C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1942. Pp. lxxxi+565; evi+841; xcvii+885. $2.00 each. 

War and labor voting records, United States congress, 1937-41. Edited by Lesiin Er- 
HARDT and Orners. Washington, D.C.: Congressional Intelligence, 1942. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee. By ELEANOR E. Dennison. (‘Stanford books 
in world politics,” edited by GRAHAM Stuart.) Stanford University: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1942. Pp. 201. $2.50. 

The riddle of the state department. By Ropert Benprner. New York: Farrar & Rine- 
hart, 1942. Pp. 231. $2.00. 

How war came. By Forrest Davis and Ernest Kk. Linptey. New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 1942. Pp. 342. $2.50. 

December 7: the first thirty hours. By the CorRESPONDENTS OF Time, Life, anv For- 
tune. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1942. Pp. 229. $2.00. 


An account, based on the telegraphic and telephone reports of fifty journalists, of the 
reaction in Washington and twenty-seven other American cities, Manila, and London 
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of the news of Pearl Harbor. For some reason, there is no report from New York. In 
general, the reaction was much the same everywhere—a mixture of incredulity and in- 
dignation, with complete determination to punish Japan for her treachery. The most 
effective expression was the phrase ““There it is,’’ ‘‘Here it is,”’ or “This is it.”’ In Pitts- 
burgh, Senator Nye tried to conceal the news from an America First meeting which he 
was addressing. In Cleveland the news was announced to the final session of the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, which was scheduled to discuss the bases of permanent peace 
in the Far East; the writer of this notice was present and will always recall that moment 
as his most dramatic experience. In many cities the broadcast of the University of Chi- 
cago Round Table was interrupted to announce the news. The cities of the Pacific 
Coast were more rattled than the rest of the country, but nowhere did demonstrations 
against the local Japanese occur. Manila seems to have had no premonition of the fate 
in store for it. In London there was fear that the United States would reduce the aid it 
had been supplying under the Lease-Lend Act and transfer its warships from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific (war was not declared between the United States and Germany for 
several days). In Congress, on December 8, Jeanette Rankin was prevented from speak- 
ing against the resolution to declare war on Japan, voted against it, and then refused to 
change her vote, although urged to do so by a dozen Republicans. The future historian 
of the war will find this little book of considerable value. 


America in a world at war. By Witu1AM B. Brown, MAXWELL S. STEWARD, and WALTER 
E. Meyer. New York: Silver, Burdett, 1942. $1.80. 

Sabotage: the secret war against America. By AuBert E. Kann and MICHAEL SAYERS. 
New York: Harper, 1942. $2.50. 

The Netherlands Indies and the United States. By Rupmrt Emerson. (‘‘America looks 
ahead,” No. 6, edited by S. SHeparp Jones.) Boston: World Peace Foundation, 
1942. Pp. 92. $0.50. 


The pamphlet is divided into two parts: Part I, ““The Netherlands Indies, past and 
present’’; Part II, ““The United States and the future of the Indies.’’ An appendix 
reproduces the “‘Declaration of the Netherlands government to the people’s council, 
Batavia, November 13, 1941.”’ There is also a brief bibliography of works in English. 


LATIN AMERICA 
Handbook of Hispanic source materials and research organizations in the United States. 
Edited by Ronatp Hitron. With a foreword by Hersert I. Priesttey. (Prepared 
under the auspices of the Bancroft Library.) Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 
1942. Pp. 441. 85.00. 


There have been several efforts during the past few years to provide a descriptive list 
of institutions in the United States engaged in Latin-American activities other than the 
purely commercial. One is Mrs. Collier's Preliminary survey of inter-American cultural 
activities in the United States; another is the volume under review. As the title suggests, 
Professor Hilton has kept in mind chiefly the interests and needs of the scholar. The 
research organizations and activities listed have to do mostly with the social sciences 
and the humanities, but the natural sciences—such as paleontology, botany, and zoélogy 
—are included in cases of exceptional importance. The areas covered include Spain and 
Portugal, as well as Latin America both pre- and post-conquest. The descriptive state- 
ments are arranged in alphabetical order by states and localities rather than by subject 
matter. Such an arrangement is immensely less complicated for the editor but not al- 
ways so satisfactory for the user of the volume. The labors of the editor have been abun- 
dantly justified by the result. He states in his preface that “few American scholars of 
things Hispanic have a clear concept of the various collections and organizations at their 
disposal.’’ The remark is well substantiated by even a cursory examination of the vol- 
ume. Specialists in Latin-American studies will find it excellent reading, as well as a use- 
ful work of reference. Were it of a handier size, it might be a valuable guidebook as 
well. It includes many minor museums and libraries, especially on or near the Pacific 
Coast, such as the Monterey Custom House, the Riverside Mission Inn, and the Santa 
Barbara Mission, which are only of incidental interest for the scholar but of genuine 
attraction for the curious visitor. 
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Occasionally the editor has been caught nodding, as in the statement that ‘Professor 
Bingham .... was the explorer who rediscovered Cuzco and published books about 
that Peruvian city’ (p. 62).! The activities of the United States Chamber of Commerce 
in promoting commercial arbitration between the American republics seem scarcely to 
belong in a volume on Hispanic source materials and research organizations. Other ac- 
tivities recorded are no longer “‘active,’’ such as the Seminar Conference on Hispanic- 
American Affairs (p. 73), and the Michigan Institute of Latin American Studies (p. 
245)—which met only once, in 1939. An item such as that on page 253 constitutes the 
bibliography of an individual scholar and should be included only if many others of like 
nature are listed. The editor, however, has done a rather thankless job excellently. Asa 
guide to the vast resources of the United States for the pursuit of Hispanic studies the 
volume may be warmly recommended, as does Professor Priestley in the foreword, to 
the world of scholars. 

C. H. Harine 


Argentina and the United States. By CLarence H. Harina. (“America looks abroad 
series,’ edited by S. SHEPARD Jones, No. 5.) Boston: World Peace Foundation, 
1941. Pp. 77. $0.50. 

Although primarily intended as a guide to Argentina’s relations with the United 
States, this book has a scope much broader than is indicated by the title. In fact, the 
author has examined almost every important phase of the current international position 
of Argentina; the work therefore merits careful examination, for this reviewer has seen 
no other equally satisfactory, compendious treatment of the problems confronting a 
Latin-American country. Professor Haring finds the policy of the American govern- 
ment since 1933 to have been a major factor in producing a more receptive state of pub- 
lic opinion in Argentina toward the United States, although it has had little significant 
prolonged effect upon Argentinian official policy. The final chapter of the book, “‘Argen- 
tina and the democracies,” analyzes the attitudes of Argentinian social groups toward 
the war and its issues. Argentinians of German descent are very largely pro-Nazi. The 
Argentinian masses are not pro-British, but they are strongly pro-Roosevelt. The ma- 
jority of the wealthy class are probably desirous of an Allied victory. Because of the im- 
portant economic role of the British in Argentinian economic evolution, young Argen- 
tinians are inclined to be anti-British, and they are frequently anti-American; as a re- 
sult, they have provided a fruitful field for much totalitarian propaganda. Future eco- 
nomic assistance to Argentina by the United States should be conditioned, in the opin- 
ion of the author, upon the inauguration by the Argentinian government of more posi- 
tive steps toward co-operation with this country. 

CHARLES W. CENTNER 


HISTORIANS AND HISTORIOGRAPHY 


History and its neighbors. By Eowarp Masirw Hume. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1942. Pp. 197. $2.00. 

A history of historical writing. By James WestraLt THompson. 2 vols. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1942. Pp. 6764674. $14.00. 

Russkaya istoriografiya {Russian historiography]. By N. L. Ruprnster. Moscow: 
Gospolitizdat, 1941. Pp. 660. 7r. 85k. 
A work for use in universities and schools. 

I. N. Boltin, kak istorik [I. N. Boltin as an historian]. By D. A. ZHartnoy. Samarkand: 
Gosudarstvenny universitet, 1941. Pp. 46. Free. 
Bibliographical citations in the footnotes. 


‘It might be added, in passing, that the collection of Argentine literature was given 
by Carlos A. Tornquist to the Yale University Library not “‘through Mr. Tomas A. 
LeBreton, the ambassador from Argentina”’ (p. 63), but through C. H. Haring, then a 
member of the Yale faculty. 














THE JEFFERSON-KORAIS CORRESPONDENCE: 
A CORRECTION 


My attention has been called to certain errors of transcription in ““The Jefferson- 
Korais correspondence’’ published by me in the March, 1942, issue of the Journal. 
Some queries were, indeed, addressed to me by the editor while the article was passing 
through the press; but, unfortunately, although I consulted the originals, I again mis- 
interpreted them and gave the assurance that, apart from the addition of an accent 
here and there, “‘the correspondence has been reproduced without change.’’ I offer my 
humble apologies for my errors, and I am grateful to the editor for allowing me to 
reprint the letters in the correct version. 


STEPHEN G. CHACONAS 
August 25, 1942 


Note.—This version has been verified from the microfilm of the Jefferson-Korais 
letters placed at our disposal by Mr. Chaconas. 
EpIToR 


MonsiIEvr, 

Vous vous rappelez peut-étre un Grec qui vous fut presenté il y a quelques années 
par feu M' Paradese, et qui eut méme le plaisir de diner chez vous, a Challiot. C’est ce 
Grec méme, déja fort avancé en Age, au moment ou sa patrie va renaitre, qui prend la 
liberté de vous écrire cette lettre. 

Il n’a pas été au pouvoir de nos tyrans d’empécher cette renaissance; mais c’est 
précisement parce que notre liberté n’est encore qu'un enfant que son éducation exige 
bien des soins et des secours pour qu'elle ne périsse dans son berceau. On ne peut 
espérer ces secours que des hommes véritablement libres. 

C’est un malheur pour nous que de nous insurger dans un moment ov notre instruc- 
tion publique ne faisait que commencer. Nous sortons d'une trés mauvaise école, d'une 
école turque, c’est tout dire; I] est vrai que la Gréce moderne a produit inopinément 
des Léonidas et des Miltiades; mais sortie d’une longue oppression, elle ne pouvait 
produire tout-a-coup des législateurs tels que parurent chez ses anciens habitans, tels 
qu’on a vus de nos jours chez vous. 

C’est encore un malheur pour nous, que d’étre voisins des nations Européennes soi- 
disantes éclairées dans le moment ou elles se trouvent dans une crise; quand méme 
cette crise finirait par le triomphe du peu de liberté dont elles jouissent, il est 4 craindre 
qu’elles n’en laisseront a la Gréce, qu’autant qu’il convient a leur intéréts. Les Anglais 
viennent d’embrasser notre cause, et commencent a nous donner des secours; mais 
vous savez de quelle nature sont les embrassemens de vos chers péres, qui ne res- 
semblent pas du tout a leurs enfans: Ils ont déjé commencé par traiter d’excellence nos 
fonctionnaires publics, et finiront peut-étre par nous conseiller une haute chambre, qui 
dans l'état ou notre corp politique, se trouve actuellement, ne pourra se composer que 
de toutes ses parties gangrénées. 

Que faut-il faire dans une pareille situation? Je ignore. Le retour sous le joug ture 
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me parait une chose physiquement impossible; mais je regard aussi comme presque 
impossible que nos chers amis, voisins du Péloponnése, nous permettent jamais de 
former un gouvernement tel que nous le désirons; il n’est point dans leurs intéréts de 
laisser un si mauvais exemple a la portée et 4 la vue des Grecs des Sept-iles, qu’ils 
traitent déja d’une maniére peu libérale. 

Voyez, Monsieur dans quelle perplexité doivent étre ceux des Grecs qui désirent le 
bonheur de leur nation. Je suis le doyen de ces Grecs, et depuis t[rjente ans, voyant 
approcher |’époque actuelle, je n’ai cessé d’exhorter mes compatriotes, 4 s’y préparer 
par instruction. La bienveillance dont ils ont honoré mes exhortations m’a servi 
d’encouragement a les continuer jusqu’a ce moment. Mais que pui{s}-je faire a l’Age 
trés-avancé ou je suis, et accablé de plusieurs infirmités! 

Mavrocordate, que quelques flagorneurs ont commencé par qualifier de Prince, et 
finiront peut-étre par le faire croire 4 bien des imbecilles, vient de m’écrire pour la 
premiére fois. Son style bien loin de trancher du prince, annonce un homme qui travaille 
de bonne foi au bonheur de sa patrie. J’ai cru sa lettre sincére, et je viens d’y répondre 
en conséquence. 

Cette lettre a renouvellé mes regrés de ne pas vous avoir pour voisins, et m’a suggéré 
en méme temps |’idée de vous écrire, pour consulter vos lumiéres. Puisque la distance 
qui nous sépare ne vous permet point de nous secourir matériellement, permettez au 
moins que je vous fasse ces questions: 

1°. Ne vous serait-il pas possible d’envoyer en Gréce deux ou trois personnes de con- 
sidération sous le nom de négociateurs pour des affaires commerciales? et certes, pour 
vos intéréts méme je ne crois pas que vous pouissiez trouver un moment plus favorable 
a une pareille négociation. Ces personnes, chargées de vos affaires, pourro[n|t en méme 
temps par leurs lumiéres et par leur zéle pour la liberté, affermir ceux des Grecs qui 
sont a la téte des affaires dans leur noble résolution de conserver leur indépendance, en 
leur conseillant tous les moyens propres 4 former un bon gouvernement. La présence 
de ces personnes sur les lieux méme, pourrait nous servir d’antidote pour neutraliser 
toutes les influences pernicieuses qui nous viennent de la part des ennemis de notre 
liberté. 

2°. En cas que vous n’ayiez point le projet d’envoyer des négociateurs, ou que vous 
n’en croyiez pas encore le moment arrivé, ne pourriez vous, ou quelqu’autre de vos com- 
patriotes jouissant de la méme considération que vous, ins¢rer dans quelqu’en de vos 
journaux une lettre consultative sur les affaires de la Gréce? Cette lettre doit étre une 
réponse adressée 4 un Grec anonyme qui vous demande des conseils; et je pourrai, si 
vous avez la complaisance de m’envoyer un exemplaire du journal qui aura publié cette 
lettre, la traduire en Grec moderne. Ou je me t[rjompe forte, ou une pareille lettre doit 
produire un effet salutaire sur les esprits de mes compatriotes, dont une partie con- 
sidérable connait et révére votre nom. 

Si je vous demande de ne point me nommer, c’est que ma position, exige cette pré- 
caution. Au reste, vous n’étes point astreint 4 la forme d'une lettre; vous pouvez 
présenter vos conseils sous celle des réflexions, suggerées par l’intérét que vous prenez au 
bonheur de la Gréce. 

Je prends la liberté, Monsieur, de vous envoyer avec cette lettre la Morale et la 
Politique d’Aristote que j’ai publiées depuis peu. Je vous prie de m’en accuser la recep- 
tion, en adressant votre lettre, sous couvert, 4 mon domicile, Rue Madame No. 5. 





derriére le Luxembourg. 
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Secourez-nous, heureux Américains; ce n’est point de l’auméne que nous vous 
demandons c’est plutét une occasion d’augmenter votre bonheur que nous vous four- 
nissons. 

Agréez, Monsieur, l’assurance du profond respect que votre personne m’a toujours 
inspiré. 

[Signed] Coray 
Paris, 10, Juillet, 1823 


II 
MonsIeEvrR, 

Je vous suis on ne peut plus reconnaissant pour la réponse, que vous avez eu la com- 
plaisance de me faire, et qui me fut remise avant hier par M. Warden. Trop longue 
pour votre respectable Age, elle m’a paru trop courte pour le désir que j’avais de recevoir 
des lecons d’un tel maitre. Je tacherai d’en profiter, et de les tourner, s'il est possible, 
au profit de ma nation; qui a montré jusqu’é ce moment des prodiges de valeur, mais 
qui, délivrée d’un joug de Cannibales, ne peut encore posseder ni les lecons de |’in- 
struction, ni celles de l’expérience. Au moment ov je recus votre lettre, je venais d’ap- 
prendre un nouveau combat naval, livré par les nétres 4 l’escadre du tyran, et couronné 
du plus heureux succés. C’étaient pour moi deux plaisirs a la fois; et j’en avais grand 
besoin: car, outre les infirmités d’un Age plus avancé que le votre, et une correspondance 
effrayante, qui ne laisse pas de les aggraver, mon ame est tourmentée du plus pénible 
des tourmens (7d &5n\ov) l’incertitude de |’état futur de ma patrie. Si je fus sfr qu'elle 
jouirait un jour du bonheur que votre sage constitution vous procure, je descendrais 
dans la tombe avec la joie que reeommandre Euripide a la famille du mort: 


Xaipovras, ebpnuodvras éxréurery Sduwv. 


M. Warden, qui aura la complaisance de vous envoyer cette lettre, a bien voulu, 
Monsieur, avoir aussi celle du vous faire parvenir, par la premiére occasion, un paquet 
de livres que je viens de lui remettre. I] contient un exemplaire de la seconde édition de 
Beccaria, traduit en grec moderne et deux autres opuscules en grec ancien, que je vous 
prie d’accepter. 

Continuez, Monsieur, de vous intéresser au sort de la Gréce; et recevez avec bien- 
veillance mes trés-respectueuses salutations. 

[Signed] Coray 
Paris, 28 Decembre, 1823 


Ill 


Monsi!£ur, 

Veuillez bien me faire le plaisir d’accepter un exemplaire de la réunion des opuscules 
politiques de Plutarque, que je viens de publier. Mon Age ne me permettant plus 
d’éditions fatigantes, il faut bien que je finisse ma carriére par des occupations qui me 
sauvent au moins de l|’ennui d’une inaction compléte. Dans le Dialogue qui sert de 
Prolégoménes a ces opuscules, vous observez que je n’ai point negligé de profiter de vos 
conseils. 

Permettez-moi, Monsieur, qu’a cette occasion je vous rapelle ce que j'ai eu déja 
l’honneur de vous écrire sur vos relations futures avec la Gréce libre. Il est sans doute 
juste que la reconnaissance de son indépendance ne nuise aucunement a vos interéts; 
mais je désirerais vous voir agir avec moi[n]s de ménagemens. Les Anglais seront 
vraissemblablement les premiers 4 reconnaitre ce qu’ils ne peuvent plus empécher. I] 
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est de votre interét, ce me semble, d’avoir auprés du gouvernement grec quelques per- 
sonnes autorisées a le reconnaitre simultanement avec les Anglais, ou du moins a ne 
laisser le temps 4 aucune autre puissance de se déclarer la seconde. 

Ces personnes pourraient d’ailleurs, avant la reconnaissance méme, y préparer les 
voies par des négociations secrétes, en méme temps qu’ils seconderont par leurs con- 
seils, le désir qu’a la nation greque de prendre votre gouvernement pour modéle. Plus 
la constitution de la Gréce sera conforme a la votre, plus vos intéréts y seront favorisés 
de préférence 4 ceux des autres nations. Croyez-moi, Monsieur, il est temps que vous 
songiez sérieusement a ne point nous abandonner 4a la discrétion des Anglais. Ils com- 
mencent deja 4 nous honorer de titres, et vous savez que pour certaines oreilles les 
titres sont des sons trop pompeux et trop éclatans pour ne point étouffer la modeste 
voix de la patrie. 

Vous venez, Monsieur, de donner un terrible soufflet aux oligarques de |’ Europe par 
la maniére dont vous traitez votre illustre héte; ce ne sont plus des argumens, mais des 
choses que vous opposez a leur sophisme: et “‘il ne faut pas se facher contre les choses, 
C’est un apophthegme qu’on attribue 4 Turgot, mais 


, 


parce que cela ne leur fait rien.’ 
qu’ Euripide avait dit avant lui: 
Tots mpayuaow yap ot xi Ovpotobar xpewr. 


Médc yap atrots obdéev. 


Donnez leur un second soufflet, je vous en conjure, par la reconnaissance de l’autonomie 
de ma patrie, pour que les Grecs libres puissent a l'avenir recevoir chez eux et traiter 
comme fréres les compatriotes de Jefferson et de Franclin. 


Ce sont les voeux, Monsieur, 
de votre dévoué serviteur 


[Signed] A. Coray 
30 Janvier, 1825. 


Je n'ai pas besoin, Monsieur, de vous 
prévenir que cette lettre doit étre 
regardée, comme une lettre anonyme. 


CORRECTION 


In the review of Joseph E. Davies’ Mission to Moscow in the September issue of the 
Journal, by Michael Karpovich, a sentence appears thus (p. 397): “Neither is his 
{Davies’] judgment, on the whole, an eminently sound one, nor as strikingly original 
as it sometimes has been represented.’’ Mr. Karpovich has pointed out that nor was 
not in his original text and that the insertion of the word alters his meaning. The 


Journal is glad to publish this correction and offers its apologies to Mr. Karpovich.— 
Eprtor. 
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